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Comparative Loſs on the different Sides in the late Action. 
— Pompey's Flight. His Death. Arrival Cæſar at 
Alerandria. Cato, with the Fleet and Remains of the 8 
Army from Pharſalia, ſteers for: Africa. State of Tta- pt 
ty and of the Republican Party. Adventures of Ceſar 
in Egypt. Victory over Pharnaces— Arrival in Ita ß. 
— Mutiny of the Legions —Ceſar paſſed into Africa — | 
| His Operations and Action with the Horſe and Irregu- _ 
| urs of the Enemy —Poft at Ruſpina.—Siege of Uxzita. 
Battle of Thapſus Death of Cato. 
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: IN the fumous battle of Pharſalia, Caiſar loſt no CH f. 
XXVII. 
more, by his own, account, than two hundred 

men, among Whom were thirty Centurions, officers 

of diſtinguiſhed merit. There were killed of the 

enemy fifteen thouſand, taken twenty-four thous. 

ſand; with a hundred and eighty ftand of co- 


lours, and nineteen Roman eagles or legionary 


CHAP. ſtandards : ; and on this occaſion were cut off a 
XVIII. 


whoſe fall the ſinking fortunes of Rome were now 
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number of Senators and many of the equeſtrian 
order, the flower of the Roman Nobility, in 


deprived of their moſt likely ſupport. _ 
Pompey, when he was told that Cæſar's troops 
had already forced his intrenchments, changed his 


_ dreſs, mounted on horſeback, and having paſſed 


through the rear gate of the camp, made his eſcape 
to Lariſſa. On the road«he-fell-in-with about thir- 
ty horſemen of his own army, who joined him. At 
the gates of Lariſſa he received what he wanted for 
his journey, but declined entering the town, ſay- 
ing, That he would do nothing to make a breach 


betwixt the inhabitants of that place and the vic- 


tor 2. From thence he paſſed by the valley of 
Tempe to the coaſt, where he reſted only one night 
in a fiſherman's:cottage. Next morning he put off 
from the ſhore in a ſmall boat, with a few of his 


attendants, and coming in ſight of a trading veſ- 


ſel, made ſignals, and was taken on board. In this 


ſhip he ſteered for the bay of Strymon, came to 
an anchor before Amphipolis, and, probably to 


conceal his further intentions, iſſued a procla- 


mation addreſſed to all the diſtricts of Macedo- 

nia, and requiring new levies to be made, and 
all the youth of the province to aſſemble. But 
having received ſome ſupplies of money, he re- 


mained only one night at this place. His wife 


F e and ere the en of his ſons, 
161 1 It 7647) ' being 


1 Appia de Bell. A | 2 Dio. Cal; lib, xlii. e. 2. „ 
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he propoſed. to ſail,” and, without having” ſettled Eh, 
his plan any farther, was anxious to ſave this part 
of his fihily from falling” into the hands of 'his 


enemies. Having taken them on board, aud be- 


ing joined by ſome galleys of the fleet, after a de- 
lay of ſome days, occaſioned: by (contrary winds, 
he ſet fail, continued his voyage to the coaltiof Ci- 

leia,” and from thence to Cyprus. He meant to 


have landed in Syria; but being informed that 


the people of Antioeh upon the news uf his de- 
feat, had publiſhed a reſolution to admit nohe of 
his party, he dropt that intention, and contented 
himſelf with what aids and reinforcements be ob- 
tained on che cofts of Cilicia and Cyprus. There 
he ſeized the money which was to be found in 
the coffers of the farmers of the revenue; and hav- 
ing borrowed, or otherwiſe procured; eonſiderable 


ſums, armed two thouſand men, and having ſhip- 


ping "ſufficient to —_— xn cf WEE! =o 
Voyage to Egypt. 2 1 3151 0 4 


The late king, Ptolomy-Avuletes, had been in- 
debted for his reſtoration to the Romans and the 


patronage of Pompey; and the kingdom being 


now on a reſpectable footing, having a conſider- 


able military force in the field; this Roman leager, 
though of the vanquiſhed party, flattered himſelf, 
that in the gratitude. of the Egyptian court he 
might find ſome means to reinſtate his affairs. 
| 4 A'S Yor 9713-1 re On 

ted. Aa Plathrck, © e 


| , 
being at city in the iſland of Leſbos; thither CHAP/ 
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Mkt, On the death of that Ptolomy, who: had been 
Wy = reſtored-to his throne, by Gabinjus, two factions 
e axiſen i in Egypt. The king leaving four chil- 
Aren, Ptolomy, the elder, Cleopatra, Arſinoe, and 
Ptalomy the younger, had by his will, bequeathed 
his crowncto Ptolomy the eldeſt af his ſons, toge- 
ther wich Cleapatra the eldeſt daughter, This 
brother and ſiſter being by the laus permitted, and 
by the father's will deſtined, to marry, were in 
- the capacity: of huſband. and wife aſſociated on the 
throne. But the council. of the young king, not ſa- 
tisſied with a mere participation of ſovereignty, pro- 
poſed to ſet aſide the will by excluding Cleopatra. 
In execution of this deſign, having obliged her to 
leave the kingdom, and to fly for protection into 
Syria, they had taken poſt with a great army at 
Peluſium to prevent her return, ſhe being ſaid to 
have aſſembled a numerous force in Aſia for that 
purpoſe. Pompey obſerving the enfigns of a 
* _ -. royal army upon the ſhore, coneluded that the 
| king was preſent, came to an anchor, and ſent a 
meſſage to announce his arrival, and *. deſire to 
Join his forces with thoſe-of Egypt. F Den 
The council of Ptolomy conſiſted of three per- 
ſons, Achillas, who commanded the army; Photi- 
nus, an ennuch, who had charge of the finances; 
and Theodotus of Samos, Who was the preceptor 
or literary tutor of the young king. Theſe coun- 
ſellors, knowing that the Romans had been named 
- executors of the late king's will, and in this ca- 


pacity ons reſtore Cleopatra to her ſhare in the 
throne, 
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lic, might affume the ſupreme direction in Egypt, — 


were greatly alarmed upon receiving his meſſage, 
and came to a reſolution ty have him deſtroyed. By 
this atroeious action they expected at once to rid 
themſelves of a dangerous intruder, and to merit 
the favour of a rival, who by this deciſive ftroke 
was to become ſovereign of the empire, and fully 
able to reward thoſe whe eld ans a n. 
part in his quarrel. 2 7 
With this intention -hehilies, OY a few of his 
attendants, came on board in a ſmall boat, and de- 
livered a' meffage from Ptolomy, inviting Pompey 
to land. In the mean time ſome Egyptian galleys; 
with an intention to ſecure him, drew near to his 
ip; and the whole army, with the king at their 
head, were drawn out on the ſhore with great oſ- 
tentation of pomp to receive him. The diminutive 
ſize of the boat, and the mean appearance of the e- 
quipage whieh' came on this errand, ſeemed diſpro- 
portioned to the rank of Pompey; and although 
Achillas made an apology, alleging, that deeper 
veſſels could not go near enough to land on that 
ſhallow part of the coaſt; Pompey's friends endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from accepting of an invita- 


tion ſo improperly delivered; but he anſwered by 


quoting two lines from Sophocles; which implies, 
that whoever vifits a king, though be arrive @ free © 
man, muſt become a ſlave. 'Two of his ſervants went 
before him into the boat to receive their maſter ; 
4 vith this attendance he on off from the ſhip. 

| A 3 : His 
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THE PROGRESS AND:TERMINATION 
His wife Cornelia, and Sextus the youngeſt of his 


| — A ſons; with ſome other friends, remained upon deck, 
fortune, anxious for the future, and trembling un- 


locking behind him, obſerved among the Egyptian 


der the axpeſtations/of a _ which was in act- 


ine before them. ais * 2 
- Soon after the 3 bad loft the hip, 3 


ſoldiers a perſon whoſe eountenance he recollected, 
and ſaid to him, Surely, fellow ſoldier, you and I 


| bave ſomewhere-ſerved together. While he tarn- 
eld to ſpeak theſe words, Achillas beckoned to the 


— 
— 


other ſoldiers, who underſtanding the ſignal to put 


the Roman general to death, pierced him with their 


ſwords. Pompey was ſo much prepared for this 
event, that he perceived the whole of his ſituation 
at once, and ſunk without making any ſtruggle, or 
uttering a word. This was done in the preſence 


of the king of Egypt and of his army, who were 


ranged on /a kind of amphitheatre formed by the 


more. The veſſel in which the unhappy Corne- 


lia with her family was left, and the little ſqua- 


dron which attended it, as if they had received a 
Signal to depart, cut their cables and fle. 
Thus died Pompey, who for above thirty years 


enjoyed the reputation of the firſt captain of his 


age. The title of Great, originally no more than 


2 were expreſſion of regard from Sylla, continued, 


in the manner of the Romans, to be given him as 


2 name of diſtinction, or a memorial of the occa- 
ou. on nen he . * attained to 


more 


| of : App ge Bell, Civ. lib. ii. Pla. in Pomp. Livii | epitome, lib, cxii, 
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more conſideration, and enjoyed it longer than c 
any other Roman citizen; and was ſupplanted 
at laſt, becauſe, for many years of his life, he 
thought himſelf too high to be rivaled, and too 
ſecure to be ſhaken in his place. His laſt de- 
feat, and the total ruin which enſued upon it, was 
the conſequence of an overweening confidence, 
which left him altogether unprepared for the firſt 
untoward event. The impreſſion of his character, 
even after that event, was ſtill ſo ſtrong in the 
minds of his enemies, that even Cæſar himſelf 
overlooked all the other remains of the vanquiſhed 
party to ſtrike at their head, and ſeemed to think 
his victory ſtill incomplete, while 0 a ee was 
* alive to renew the conflict. 

The accounts which Cæſar received at Lariffa 
made him believe that Pompey muſt have paſſed 
into Aſia; and he accordingly, on the third day 
after the battle of Pharſalia, ſet out in purſuit of 
him with a body of horſe, ordering a legion to fol- 
low. In paſſing the Helleſpont, he was ſaluted 
by ſome galleys which guarded the Straits, under 
Lucius Caſſius . Theſe ſurrendered themſelves, 
and, with their leader, made offer of their ſervice 


| to the victor. From thence he continued his 


march by the coaſt of Ionia, receiving the ſubmiſ- 


-fion of the towns in his-way. And being come 


into Aſia, he had intelligence of Pompey's opera- 
tions in Cyprus, of his departure from thence, and 
A4 7 of 


1 This 3 is Aeta taken, but van for Caius Caſſius, deſ- 
tined to act an important part in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, 
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. 20 his continuing to ſteerifor the coaſts of Egypt. 


In order to be in condition to follow him thither, 


) a put into the ifland of Rhodes, where he provid- 
ed tranſports ſuffigient to embark the legion which 
he had ordered ta follow bim from Theſſaly, and 
another from Achaia, with eight hundred horſe. 
To theſe he joined a convoy of ten armed galieys 
of this iſland, and ſome Aſiatic ſhips *.  * » 
With this force Ceſar ſet fail far Alexandria, 


and arrived; after a paſſage. of three days :. Here 


he learned the cataſtrophe-of Pompey's life; and 


had preſented to him by the courtiers of Ptolomy, 


Who, were impatient, to reoammend their two ſer- 
vices, the bead of the deceaſed ſevered from the 
body, with his ſeal, which was known throughout 


- the empire, being that with which his ſignature 


was uſually put to all letters, acts, and public writ- 
ings : but Cæſar either really was, on this accaſion, 


or aſſected to he, ſeized: with a momentary, com- 
punction; he is {aid to have turned away from 
the ſight, and to have wept s. This able actor pro- 


bably had tears, as well as words, at command; 
and could: ſanRify, under the moſt ſpecious ap- 


pearances, the evils: which. his ambition had pro- 


duced. From this event, hewever, which he thus 
affected to hewail, and no ſooner, he became. ſe- 
dune, and; Weeks to have net *. mieten of 


2. Ca es Bel G hui n | 
2 App. de Bell. Civ. lib. ii, The two legions ahh "a 153 in this ſervice 
amounted only to three thouſand two hundred men ; fo much had the _ 


js growl dufered im the lays campaigns, 
3 APP- ibid. Wogen ENS 
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the war: He according landed without — CHA 
tian, and being: detained at firft by the uſual nt, 
riodical' winds/of the ſeaſon, became entangled in 
difficalties, or engaged in pleaſures, which occa- 
ſioned a very unaccountable ſtay, ſuſpended the 
expectations of the whole empire, and gave to thoſe 
of the oppoſite party leiſure to rally their forces, 
or to conſult their on fafety in different ways. 
In this interval, Cato, who, upon the march of 
Pompey into Theſſaly, had been left to command on 
the coaſt of Kpirus; and whoſe quarters, after the 
battle of Pharſalia, beeame a place of retreat to many 
who eſcaped from the field, or who, at the time of 
the action, had been detached on different ſervices, 
aſſembling great part of the fleet at Corcyra; and, 
with his ſea and land forces united, ſtill preſerv- 
ing the aſpect of a vigorous party, was joined by 
Cicero, Cnzus: the eldeſt fon of Pompey, Afranius, 
Labienus, and other perſons of diſtinction. Among 
theſe Cicero, as being the firſt in rank, was offen- 
ed the oommand; and having declined it, narrow- 
ly eſcaped: with his life from the fury of young 
Pompey, who. conſidered his: refuſal as a, deſertion 
of the cauſe, and as an act of perfidy to his father, 
whoſe fate was yet unknown. But Cicero, being 
protected by Cato and others, who. were preſent, 
eſcaped into Italy; and declining the command of 
an army, reſerved, for ſcenes in which he was bet 


ter qualified to act, talents which had; on former 


ee procured him o much conſideration with 
bis 


1 Fut. in Vita l Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlii. c. 10—12. 
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CHAP. bis fellow citizens. It appeared that Cato had 
eren diſapproved of Cicero's having at all appear- 


ed in arms, or having joined either party in this 
war, and that he wiſhed him to have devoted his 
life and his abilities entirely to thoſe duties of a 
Civil nature which he was better qualified to ren- 
der to his country, in the Senate, and in the po- 
E aſſemblies, than in the fiele. 
It is probable that Cato had already taken his 
own reſolution not to ſubmit to Cæſar, nor to ſur- 
vive the fall of the commonwealth; but he treated 
with great candour ſuch as choſt to make their 
peace, and to retire from the ſtorm which had 
overwhelmed the republic. Having Raid a ſuffi- 
cient time at Corcyra, to receive on board ſuch of 
the vanquiſhed army as choſe to take refuge in 
the fleet; and having afterwards, for the ſame pur. 
poſe, put into Patræ, near the entrance of the Gulph 
of Corinth, he ſtill gave every one his option 
to continue in arms, or to retire. He ſeems to 
have ſuppoſed that Pompey was gone into Egypt, 
and he determined to follow him; hoping, that 
after the junction of this great reinforcement, he 
might, either there or in the province of Africa, 
renew the war with advantage. Being, in purſu- 
ance of this deſign, arrived in the African ſeas, 
but weſt of the frontier of Egypt, he met the un- 
happy Cornelia, with the young Sextus Pompeius, 
who had recently beheld the death of the huſband 
and the father near the ſhore of Peluſium. The 
account which he received of this event, determined 
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him not to continue his voyage any a to the cu Aa CHAP. 
eaſt ward; but to return towards the Roman pro- — 
vince of Africa, where the friends of the republic 
under Varus, in conſequence of the defeat of Curio, 
and the alliance of Juba, ſtill kept the aſcendant, 
>N- and had lately received an acceſſion of ſtrength 
0- by the junction of Scipio and of Labienus, who had 
| eſcaped from Pharſalia, But the periodical winds 
his which about the ſame time began to detain Cæſar 
m. at Alexandria, made it impoſſible, or at leaſt dan- 
ed gerous, for him to continue his voyage along a 
eir coaſt that was covered to a great extent by the 
ad famous ſhoals and ſand - banks of the Syrtes. For 
f. theſe, perhaps, and other reaſons which are not 
of mentioned, Cato landed at Berenicẽ; and from 
an thence, conducting his army, then conſiſting of ten 
* thouſand men, in {mall diviſions, through the de- 
5h ſerts of Barca, and round the bay of the Syrtes ; 
in and having, during thirty days, encountered with 
to many difficulties from the depth of the ſands and 
t, the ſcarcity of water, he at laſt effected his march 
it to the frontier of the Roman province. 

* Ceſar, at the time when he paſſed with ha = + 
my into Macedonia, had left Italy and the weſtern 
- provinces in a ſtate not likely, in his abſence, to 
, create any trouble. But the uncertain, and even 
unfavourable, aſpect of his affairs, for ſome time 
after his landing in Epirus, had encouraged thoſe 
who diſapproved of his uſurpation, to queſtion the 


. of his acts, and to diſregard his arrange- 
5 21 ments. 
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DR rs then One, and put themſelves under 
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the command of M. Marcellus Eſerninus, who, 
however, did not openly declare himſelf for either 
party, till aſter the event in nn was r 
deeided in favour of Cæſar. 

At Rome it is probable * upon 0 ins re- 
sed the Senate and Conſuls, few citizens of any 
note had remained beſides thoſe who were inclin- 


ed to Cœſar's party, or at leaſt ſuch as were in- 


different to either; and that ſome perſons, even of 
the laſt deſeription, thought they had an intereſt 
in his ſucceſs,, as being their only ſafety againſt 
the menacing declarations of his adverſary, who, 
in all his proclamations, treated neutrality between 
the parties as treaſon to the commonwealth, But 
the uncertain condition of Czfar's fortunes, while 


tte event ef the war remained in ſuſpenſe; and 
ill more after his defeat at Dyrrachium, encou- 


raged or tempted numbers, even in the city of 
Rome, to declare for Pompey. Marcus Celius, 
who, in the preceding year, had, upon diſguſt, or 
hopes of promoting his o fortune, gone with 
Antony and Curio to join Ceſar; and who was now, 
by the influence of the prevailing party, elected 
one of the Prætors; being moved by a freſh diſguſt 


taken to the party he had joined, or by its appa- 


rent decline in the field, openly declared himſelf 
againſt Cæſar's meaſures, offered protection to 
debtors againſt the execution of his. laws relating to 
bankrupts, drove his own colleague Tribonius by 


force from the Pretor's tribunal, and gave ſuch an 
. alarm, 


1 hed ere hk oo os a ou 1 a 
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alarm, as e "OY 50 the n as were ben g ng 
at Rome, thought themſelves under the neceſſity ZE 
of giving the active Conſul Iſauricus the uſual 
charge to guard the commonwealth as in times of 
extreme danger. Upon this decree the Conſul took 
arms to preſerve the peace, and Cælius was obliged 
to leave the city, About the fame time Milo, who 
till lay under ſentence of baniſhment, ventured, at 
the head of an armed force, to land on the coaſt of 
Campania, and attempted to make himſelf maſter 
of Capua. While he was engaged in this enter» 
priſe he was joined by Cælius; but both were 
ſoon after ſurrounded and cut off by the forces 
which Ceſar Had left for the protection of Italy 
— Theſe aer and AN ee of op- 


ſuppreſſed upon the news of his victory in Phar- 
ſalia. The populace, who generally range them- 
ſelyes on the victorious fide, and who are equally 
outrageous in eyery cauſe they. eſpouſe, celebrated —_ 
this occaſion, by pulling down the ſtatues of Pom- . 
p pey and of Sylla. There was either no regular 
N Senate, and no aſſembly of the. People to reſiſt the 
torrent with which fortune now ran on the ſide of 
( military government, or the names of Senate and 
; People were, without debate or difference of opi- 
mon, put to decrees, by which the ſupreme power, 
of life and death over the ſuppoſed adherents of the 
| vanquiſhed party was committed to the victor. By 
| theſe decrees, the power of making war or peace, 

ang of i commanders and governors in all the 
provinces, 


P 


1 Liv. © tes, lib, 4 Dio. cad. lib, wlii. c. 22, 26, 
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HA provinces, was committed to Ceſar" alone. He 
ER was, by a new and unheard-of reſolution, which 
laid that foundation of imperial fovereignty, which 
we ſhall find ſo often repeated, made Conſul for 
fre years, DiRator for twelve months, and veſted 
with the ſacred character of Tribune for life. He 
alone was appointed to preſide in all public aſſem- 
blies, except thoſe of the Tribes, in which the 
other Tribunes bore an equal part with himſelf.” 
When theſe decrees were preſented to Cæſur, ö 
then in Egypt, he aſſumed the enſigns and power 
of Dictator, and appointed Antony, then ſtationed 
in Italy, general of tlie horſe, or fecond in command 
_ to himſelf in the empire. The reputation of Cæſatꝰs 
clemeney had encouraged” many, who had recent- 
iy oppoſed him; to lay down their arms, and to re- 
turn to their habitations, truſting to this character 
of the victor, or to other conſiderations ſpecially ap- 
plicable to themſelves. Cicero, in particular, re- 
turned into Italy, and in the neighbourhood of 
Brundiſium, waited for Cœſar's arrival. Caius Caſ- 
fins,” whom we muſt always diſtinguiſh from his 
nameſakes Quintus and Lucius, and who command- 
ed the fleet which had been aſſembled for Pompey 
from the coaſts of Syria and Cilicia, having failed 
to Sicily, while the army yet lay in Pharſalia, ſur- 
priſed and burnt the ſhipping, - amounting ta thir- 
_ ty-five veſſels, of which” twenty were decked, 
which Cæſar had aſſembled at Meſſina, and was 
about to have forced that town to ſurrender, when 
he was informed of the defeat of his party in Theſ- 
| ſaly 5 
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ſaly, deſiſted from his enterpriſe, and ſet ſail for c HAP. 
the coaſt of Aſia: | Here he waited for Cæſar at , 
the mouth of the Cydnus, without being determi- 
ned, whether he ſhould attempt to deſtroy or ſub- 
mit to the victor. From the correſpondence of 
Caſſius with Cicero, it appears that, like this di- 
ſtinguiſned ſenator, he was about to withdraw 

| from the ruins of a party which he could no long- 
. er ſupport. Cicero, nevertheleſs, afterwards a- 
b, ſcribes to him a deſign of killing Cæſar at this 
place, if the prey had not eſcaped him by going to 
8 a different fide of the river from where he was ex- 
8 pected to land. Upon this diſappointment Caſſius 
made his ſubmiſſion, and delivered up his fleet . 
t. Quintus Cicero went to Affa to make his peace 
„im Cæſar; and many, expecting lim in Italy, 
be reſorted thither on the ſame errand. In this-num- 
yo ber, it was reported, though without foundation; 
chat Cato and L. Metellus meant to preſent them- 
f ſelves as'' perſons who had done no wrong, and 
L who came openly to reſume their ſtation in the 
* commonwealth. Upon this report, Ceſar appre- 
be hending the difficulties that might ariſe-to himſelf 
from the preſence of ſuch men; that they might 


4 greatly embarraſs his government by oppoſing it, 

2 or that, in order to rid himſelf of ſuch trouble 

kit ſome gueſts, they might reduce him to the'neceſli- = 
F ty of pulling off the maſk of moderation and cle | 


8 mency, which he had hitherto aſſumed; choſe 
5 rather to prevent their coming, than to contend. 

with 
t Cœſar de Bello Civil. lib, iii, J - : 
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Bil ad with them after they were come; and ſent poſi. 
A tie orders to Antony, to forbid Cato, Metellus, or 
any other perſon, to whom he had not ee ex- 
preſs permiſſion, to ſet their foot in Italy *, 
V..C. 206. 3g Such was the ſtate of affairs at the end of the RAN 


C. 


2 CelarDia. of Rome 703, and at the beginning of the following 
Antonius year, which is dated in the Dictatorſnip of : Caius 

dag Ea. Gęſar. While he himſelf Rill remained in Egypt, 

the government of Italy continued in the hands of 
Autony. There was no longer any apparent dif- 

feeence of opinion at Rome. All orders of men 

vied, in demonſtrations of joy, for the ſucceſs of 

the victor, and for the aſeendant which his party 

had gained. Many ſtill probably hoped to have 

the form of the republic preſerved, while no more 

than the adminiſtration of it ſhould paſs from the 

| + _- ruined party to theſe who were now in power: 
. but in the firſt ſteps of the preſent government 
| they found themſelves diſappointed. The ufual 
election of magiſtrates, which, even in the height 

of the war, had never been omitted, now at the p 

end of it, and when no enemy Any. where appear- n 

ed to diſturb the ordinary coutſe of affairs, were fl 

all of them, except that of the Tribunes, entirely te 

ſuſpended or laid aſide. All government centered ſi 

in the perſon of Antony, and the adminiſtration of d 

P 

el 
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courſe was altogether military. He hitnſelf, immer- 
ſed in debauch, paſt the greateſt part of his time in 
company of buffoons and proſtitutes; frequently m 
2 the ſcene of his frolics from the town to g 
| F 55 


x Ceſar de Bello Civil. Jib, fl. ep. 6 et 7. 
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the country, and travelled through Italy with a HAN. 
field equipage, and a numerous train of carriages, — | 
for the accommodation of his female attendants.” In 

theſe proceſſions he. himſelf is ſaid to have ſome- 

Ar times appeared in a chariot drawn by lions 

ng And inthe midſt of ſuch petulant affectations, as he 

us was ungracious and arrogant to citizens of the 

pt, higheſt rank, ſo he was indulgent to the troops 

of under his command, and deaf to all the complaints 


if which were made of their violence or rapine. 
en Being equally apt to indulge diſorder and licence 
of in others, as he was to ſet the example in his own 


ty practice, his retainers frequently alarmed the city 
ve with outrages, whether of rape, robbery, or mur- 
re der, and ſtunned the pacific inhabitants of Italy 
he with terror, in apprehenſion that, upon the arrival 
bs of Ceſar, the number of ſuch diforderly maſters, 
nt deſtined ta ſport on the ruins of the common- 
al wealth, was to be ſtill farther increaſed. 


at Tha worſt men, as uſual, were the moſt forward in 
e paying their court to the prevalent party: And a- 
2 mong theſe, the neareſt relations became ſpies or in- 
te formers againſt one another. Fears or complaints ut- f 
y MW tered in private were reported as crimes. A general 
d ſilence and diſtruſt enſued, and all parties wiſhed or 


of dreaded the arrival of Cæſar, according as they ex- 
- pected to loſe or to gain by the ſuppreſſion of former 
eſtabliſhments. In this interval of gloomy ſuſpenſe, 
men diſcovered their ſad apprehenſions, by propa- 
gating the fiction of ſtrange and ſuppoſed ominous 
Vol. IV. 05M appearances, 


W 
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CH AP, appearances, or by magnifying things natural, j into 
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= prodigies and alarming preſages . 
Meanwhile, the daily expectation * Ceſar-s 8 ar- 
cival for-ſome time, ſuſpended all the uſual opera- 
tions in the city, and ſuppreſſed the hopes and de- 
ſigns of his opponents in all parts of the empire: 


but his unexpected ſtay at Alexandria, and the un- 


favourable reports of his ſituation, which were 
ſometimes brought from thende, began to turn the 


tide of popularity at Rome, and encouraged the 


remains of the late repuhlican party, now forced to 


take refuge in Africa, again to lift up its head, 

Dollabella, a young man of Patrician extraction, 
obſerving the road which others had taken, by be- 
coming Tribunes of the People, to arrive at power 
in the commonwealth, procured for himſelf, in 


| imitation of Clodius, an adoption into a Plebeian 
family, to the end that he might be legally quali- 


fied to hold this office; and having accordingly 
ſucceeded in this defign, he proceeded to revive 
the wild projects by which the worſt of his prede- 


ceſſors had endeavqured to debauch the lower 
ranks of the People. Among theſe, he propoſed a 


5 reduction of houſe rents, and even an abolition of 


debts. Being oppoſed by Tribellius, one of his 
colleagues, their ſeveral retainers, as uſual, exhi- 
bited a ſcene of violence in the ſtreets; and al- 
though the Senate paſſed a decree to ſuſpend 
every queſtion or ſubject of debate until the ar- 


rival of Ceſar, theſe Tribunes continued to aſ- 


ſempble 


x Dio. Caff. lib. xlii. c. 26. 
+ Cicero ad Attic, lib. xi. ep. 36, | q 
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ſemble the People, kept them in a ferment by HA E. 
oppoſite motions, and filled the public places with VE 
tumult and bloodſhed . And to finiſh an inter- | 
lude ſo congenial to the piece, Mark Antony, now 
repreſenting the perſon of his abſent commander, 
under pretence that ſuch diſorders could not be re- 
ſtrained without a military force, took poſſeſſion of 
the eity with an army; and while he ſometimes 


1e favoured. one party, and ſometimes the other, con- 
E tinued to govern the whole at diſcretion 2. | 
to The troops about the ſame time became muti- 


nous in their quarters; and theſe diſorders roſe or 
, fell according to the reports that were propagated 
e. from Aſia or Egypt relating to the ſtate of Cæſar's 
r affairs. The ſpirits and hopes of the late Repub- 
n lican party, which yet had ſome footing in Africa 
n and Spain, likewiſe fluctuated in the ſame manner. 
m It is highly probable, that if Cæſar had preſſed on 
y the: other remains of thoſe who oppoſed him with 
e the ſame ardour with which he purſued their unfor- 
1 tunate leader, or if he could have returned to the 
r capital immediately on the death of his rival, that 
2 party never would have attempted, or would not 
t | 
8 


have been able, to renew the conteſt; but the leiſure 
which he left them, and the dubious aſpect of his 
. own affairs for ſome time in Egypt, encouraged and 
enabled them to. recover a, ſtrength, with which 


- they were yet in condition to diſpute the dominion 
to nie. e k 1 

< [97357 | B 2 | 1412 Cato, 
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© Cato, who, with the remains of the Republican 
amy and fleet from Epirus, had arrived on the 


coaſt of Africa, being informed that Varus ſtill 
| held the Roman province on this continent in the 
name of the Republic; that Scipio was there; and 
that the king of Numidia perſevered in the alliance 


he had formed againſt Cteſar, determined to join 
them. At his arrival, Scipio and Varus being on 
bad terms, the command of the army was, by the 
general voice, made over to hin. But as at Rome 
all the gradations, whether civil or military, were 
blended together, and Scipio was of conſular rank 
while Cato had been no more than Prætor, he re- 
jected ſuch a treſpaſs on the order which was eſta- 
bliſhed, and made a part in a ſyſtem which they all 
expoſed their lives to preſerve.” His acceptance in- 
deed might have tended inore' to increaſe: than ap- 
peaſe animoſities. Neither Pompey nor Scipio ever 
conſidered” him as their perſonal friend; his ſer- 
vices they knew were intended to the Republic, 


not to themſelves, and would turn againſt them 


whenever they came to make that uſe of their ad- 
vantages to which it is likely they were both inelin- 
ed. Pompey was accordingly ever ſuſpicious of 


Cato, and in the laſt part of the campaign in Theſ- 
: faly, left him behind'on the coaſt. Scipio adopted 


the ſame conduct with reſpe&'to this partizan of the 
commonwealth,” and joined to the motives of dil- 


truſt, which actuated Pompey, a jealouſy excited 


by the preference which the army had recently 


not 
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not ne in his counſels, he aſſigned or ſuffer- CHAP. 


an 

he ed him to take a ſeparate ſtation at Utica, where, 2 2 
I though i in appearance retired, he continued to be 

he the principal ſupport of the cauſe. The inhabi- 

nd tants of this place were obnoxious to the ſucceſſors 

ce of Pompey ; ; having formerly received Curio with 

in the forces of Cæſar, and ever favoured his intereſt, 


on they were now by the oppoſite party doomed to 

he deſtruction, and ſaved only at the. interceſſion of 

ne Cato, who, in this extremity of political evils, ever 

re ſet himſelf againſt every meaſure that tended to in- 
nk ereaſe the ſufferings of mankind by ungeceliary acts 

e- of revenge or.cruelty.... ., 

a- The ſpirit of the Republic thus apparently reviv- 

all ing in Africa, and the party being in condition to 

n- receive all thoſe who fled to them for protection, 

p- with the alliance of Juba, the moſt powerful prince 

er of that continent, they ſoon became formidable both 

er- by ſea and by land; and if they could have reſolv- 

ie, ed to invade Italy, were, probably in condition, 

mM while Cæſar was abſent, to have regained the capi- 

d- tal of the empire. Young Pompey, i in this ſtate of 

n. affairs, having paſſed into Spain, was favourably re- , 
of ceived by his father's adherents or clients in that 

i. province, and profiting by the miſconduct of Quin- 


ed tus Caſſius on the part of his enemies, was N to 
he aſſemble a conſiderable force. 
72 Gabinius, who commanded for Cefar on the 


ed coaſt of Illyricum, attempting to penetrate by land 
1y into Macedonia, was cut off by Octavius, who had 
ht aſſembled a remnant of Pompey's army on the con- 
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CHAP aA. fines of that kingdom. Domitius Calvinus, whom 
ce ſar had appointed to command in Bithynia, 
had received a defeat from Pharnaces the ſon of 
Mithridates; and in general, the ſtate of his af. 
fairs in other parts of the empire was ſuch, while 
he himſelf continued unheard of in Egypt, as to 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of ſome misfortune, ſuppoſed to 
be the only way of accounting for Yo long ſtay in 
that country, and for the ſeeming neglect of all 
the advantages he had gained by a conduct hither- 
to in every inſtance ſo deciſive and rapid. Pom- 
pey it was ſaid had fallen by treachery in Egypt, 
and ſo might Cæſar. It was now the middle of 
June, and there was no intimation received in 
Italy of the time at which he might be expected 
to return. He had written no letters fince the 
middle of December, nor had any one come from 
3 — at rr mprier nad * the an of 
March z. | 
_ © "The imperfect accounts which Temain 'of what 
, paſſed” in Egypt during this interval, are as fol- 
lows: Cæſar, at his arrival, had found Ptolomy the 
young king, and Arſinoe, one of his ſiſters, under 
the direction and in the keeping of Ganimedes and 
Pothinus, two eunuchs, who had the care of their 
education. From his manner of receiving the pre- 
ſent of Pompey's head, theſe officers conjectured that 
they had gained nothing by the murder of one of the 
rivals, who \ were engaged in this conteſt for the Ro- 


| man empire; and that this ation, although 1 it freed 
Czſar 
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was not to be publicly avowed or rewarded by him. 
They dreaded, therefore, the interpoſition of this 
dangerous man in their affairs, even more than 
they had dreaded the uſurpation of Pompey. 

The troops now in Egypt were the remains of 
that army with which Gabinius had reſtored the 
late king, Ptolomy Auletes, and which were left to 
ſecure his eſtabliſnment. They were recruited by 
deſerters from the Roman provinces, and by ban- 
ditti from Syria and Cilicia. They retained the 
form of the Roman legion; but had precluded 
themſelves from any proſpect of return to the Ro- 


man ſervice by mutiny, in which they had murder- 


ed two Romans of hi gh rank, the ſons of Bibulus, 
then Proconſul of Syria. Numbers of the men 
were married, and had families in Egypt; they 
held the lives and properties of the people at diſ- 
eretion, and were in the habit of diſpoſing of the 
offices at court, and even of the crown itſelf, at their 
pleaſure.” A party of this inſolent rabble, then in 


garriſon at Alexandria, and in the character of 


guards to the perſon of the preſent king, took offence 
at the parade with which Czfar landed, and were 
offended with the number and ſhow of his lictors, 
by which he ſeemed to encroach on the majefty of 
their ſovereign; and to threaten them with all the 


ſeverities of a Roman diſcipline, which they had 


violated. "Frequent tumults aroſe on this account, 
and numbers of Cæſar's attendants were murdered 
in the ſtreets. The weſterly winds were then ſet 

| w op in, 
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in, and he finding himſelf detained in a place 
where he was expoſed to ſo much inſult, ordered 
a reinforcement of troops from Aſia, and had call- 
ed upon Mithridates of Pergamus in particular to 
bring all the forces he could aſſemble in that quar- 
ter to his relief. At the ſame time, the party of 
Cleopatra, the exiled ſiſter of Ptolomy, applied to 


_ Czfar for protection; ſhe berſelf, being ſtill in 


Syria, ventured to paſs i into Egypt, came to Alex+ 
andria by ſea, and is ſaid to have been carried 
into the preſence of Cæſar, mapped up in a pack- 
age of carpet. 


In this manner, it is | pretended that Cæſar * 


came firſt acquainted with the perſon of this cele- 
brated woman, then in the bloomof youth, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of thoſe allurements by which ſhe made diffe- 
rent conquerors of the world, in their turns, for, a 


While renounce the purſuits of ambition for thoſe of 


pleaſure. She is ſuppoſed at this time to have be- 
come the miſtreſs of Cæſar, and to have made him, 
though turned of fifty years, to forget the empire, 


the republic, the factions at Rome, and all the ar- 


mies which in Africa and Spain were aſſembling 


| againſt him. Under the dominion of his paſſion for 


this celebrated woman, he took a reſolution to carry 


into execution the deſtination which had been made 


by the late king, and in the quality of Roman Con- 
ſul, and repreſentative of the Roman people, to 
whom this office had been intruſted by the will, 


he commanded. both parties to lay. down their 


2 
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arms, * to ſubmit their claims to his own nd CHAP. 
tration. . 
Pothinus, "ON the total excluſion of on young nb 
king, his pupil, in favour of Cleopatra, called Ach- 
illas with the army to Alexandria, i in order to de- 
feat Cæſarꝰs purpoſe, and in order to oblige him to 
leave the kingdom. This army conſiſted of twen- 
ty thouſand men, inured to bloodſhed and violence, 
though long diveſted of the order and diſcipline 
of Roman troops. Cæſar hearing of their ap- 
proach, though not in a condition to meet them i in 
the field, without regard to their threats, ſeized 
and fortified a quarter of the town, in which. he 
propoſed to defend himſelf. The young Prolomy 
being in his power, was prevailed on to diſpatch 
two perſons of diſtinction with a meſſage. to Ach- 
illas, ſignifying the king's pleaſure, that he ſhould 
not advance; but the bearers of this, meſſage, as 
being Cote to betray the intereſt of their maſ- 
ter, in whoſe name they appeared, were by the or- 
ders of Achillas ſeized and ſlain. Cæſar, however, 
being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Ptolomy s perſon, repre- 
ſented Achillas as a rebel and an outlaw, and ſtill, 
in name of the king, iſſued repeated orders and 
proclamations againſt him. 
Achillas being arrived at Alexandria, entered 
the city, and endeavoured to force Cæſar's quar- 
ters; but being repulſed, took poſſeſſion of that 
part of the town. which was open to him, and 
blocked up the remainder both by ſea and by land. 


The city being thus divided, the Egyptians and 


Romans 
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CHAP. Romans fought in the ſtreets, and from the houſe: 
EVE which they ſeyerally occupied.” Czſar, as he deſ. 


paired of being able to receive any ſuccours by 
land, endeavoured to keep open his communica- 
tion by Tea,” and ſent preſſing orders to Syria, Cili- 
cla, Rhodes, and Crete, for reinforcements of men 
and of ſhips. Having early diſcovered that Po- 
thinus, who was ſtill in his power, correſponded 
with the enemy, he ordered hitn to be put to death ; 

continued to ſtrengthen his diviſion of the town 
byiadditional barriers; and in order to prevent ſur: 
priſe, demoliſhed ab? cleared away many of the 
buildings adjoining to his works. Achillas, unac- 
quainted with ſuch an antagoniſt as Cæſar, find- 

ing ſo much unexpected reſiſtance, ſent for rein. 
forcements, and a ſupply of ſtores and warlike en- 
gines, from every part of the kingdom. He tra- 
verſed, with breaſt-works, the ſtreets leading to 
Cæſar's quarters, and demoliſhing the houſes in 
his way, effected a chain of works parallel to thoſe 


of Czſar, having a parapet and covered way, 


with frequent elevations and towers. He exhort- 
ed the Egyptians to exert themſelves for the in- 
dependency of their kingdom; obſerving, «© That 
the Romans were gradually aſſuming the ſo- 
ce vereignty of Egypt; that Gabinius had come 
as an auxiliary, but acted as a maſter; that Pom- 

« pey, on being defeated in Theſſaly, came into 
« Egypt , as to a property which he had a right 
« to W 4 in A2 his ruined fortunes; that 


N " 9 
1. Hirtius de bello replies. 
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« Pompey had fallen in vain, if Cæſar were tame- HAF. 
4 ly ſuffered to ſucceed him; that if this intru- . 
« der were allowed to keep poſſefſion of the city, 
4 until his ſuccours ſhould arrive from Alia, all 
« Egypt for the future muſt rer to be en 
«by the Romans“. 
i The danger to which Cæſar was expoſed, — 
led no leſs from the remains of the republican party 
h; now aſſembling againſt him in Africa, than it did 
from the force with which he was actually aſſailed 
in Egypt. If Scipio had been appriſed of his con- 
he dition in this country, he might in a feu days have 
tranſported a body of troops by ſea to Alexandria, 
d- und in conjunction with the Egyptians, who would 
now have accepted of any aſſiſtance againſt Cæſar, 
n. have poſſibly recovered the fall of their party at 
A. Pharſalia ; but the beſt opportunities are ſome- 
to times Toft, becauſe it is not ſuppoſed that an ene- 
in my could be * in adviſed, or 6 ral as to Tr 
ſe them. 
75 The ſcene in Bere was eh eu by 
t the 1 intrigues and the treachery of different parties 
% in the court.” Ganimedes, who had the charge of 
at the young princeſs Arſinoꝶ, being hitherto, as well 
0 as the young king, lodged in the quarters of Cæ- 
e far, found means to make his eſcape, together with 
his ward; and finding the troops diſpoſed to lay 
0 hold of Arſinot as a branch of the royal family, 
it employed aſſaſſins to put Achillas to death; and, 
t in name of the princeſs, took on himſelf the com- 
y mand of the army. His abilities as an officer, which 

my | were 
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CHAP. were very. conſiderable, and his bounty, ſecured to 
Fx bus him the affection of the ſoldjers. He continued 
_ the attack on Cæſar's quarters in all the ways 
which were already begun by his predeceſſor. The 
town being furniſhed with water by ſubterraneous 
paſſages from the neighbouring heights, he unco- 
vered the conduits, which led to Cæſar's diviſion 
of the town ;. and, to render the water unſervice- 
able, forced into che reſervoirs great quantities of 
phrige from the ſea, The loſs, however, was ſoon 
made up from wells, in which, at a moderate 
depth, the beſieged found a eee ben of 
eee 

Wwile Ceſar thus e IM hs. w which 
were employed. to diſtreſs him, the eighteenth le- 
gion, with a conſiderable ſupply of proviſions, 
military ſtores, and engines of war, being arrived 
on the coaſt, but unable to reach Alexandria on 
account of the winds, he thought proper himſelf 
to embark and put to ſea, in order to cover this 
reinforcement, while they made for the port. On 
this occaſion, he was attacked by the Egyptian 
fleet; but gained a victory, deſtroyed a great part 

of the enemy's ſhips,; and brought his own rein- 
forcement ſafe into harbour. The Egyptians, with 

great ardour, ſet to work in. all the. docks on the 

Nile, to repair the loſs. they had now ſuſtained, 
and were ſoon maſters of a fleet, conſiſting of 
twenty-two veſſels of four tire of oars, five of five 

tire, and many of ſmaller dimenſions. . Cæſar had 

to oppoſe them, nine  galleys from Rhodes, eight 

from 
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from Pontus, ſive from Lycia, and twelve from c x CHAP, 
the coaſt 6f Aſia. Five were of five tire of oars, = = — = 


and ten of four tire. The remainder were of 
ſmaller dimenſions, and moſt of them open, or 
without any deck. With theſe forces, having 
once more engaged off the mouth of the harbour, 
the Egyptians were again defeated, with the loſs 
of one galley of five tire of oars, another of two 
tire taken, and three ſunk: The remainder reti- 
red under cover of the yy uſe of che towers 
of the Pharos. 1% i 

Soon after this {ion at ſea, Cafar - ds the 
Pharos, forced the enemy to fly from thence ; moſt 
of them ſwimming acroſs the harbour, many'were 
killed, and fix hundred taken. He forced them 
at the ſame time to abandon the tower, which 
commanded: the entrance of the mole on that 
fide As he purſued them in their flight, and as 
the mole © itſelf became crowded with his ſol- 


diers, who advanced to puſh the attack, or who 


came unarmed from the ſhips, and all the ſtations 
around, to witneſs the ſcene; the Egyptians ſee- 
ing theſe crowds, laid hold of the opportunity, 


mounted the mole, threw thoſe who were upon it 


into confuſion, forced them over the quay into 
the water, or into their boats. Cæſar himſelf en- 
deavouring to eſcape i in this manner, and finding 
that the boat into which he had ſtepped, being a- 
ground and overloaded, could not be got off, he 
threw himſelf into the water, and ſwam to a ſhip. 


| In this tumult, he loſt four hundred men of the le- 


gions, 
2 
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In ſuch a. ths various events, the 
parties in Egypt paſt the winter and ſpring, Cz- 
ſar ſtill retained the perſon of Ptolomy in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, and made uſe of his name to countenance 
his. own cauſe, or to diſeredit that of his enemies; 


but the king being extremely averſe to have this 
uſe made of his authority, and deſirous to reco- 


ver his liberty, entered into a concert with ſome 


officers of his army, to find a pretence for his re- 


leaſe. In purſuit of their deſign, they conveyed 


ſecret, intimation to Cæſar's quarters, that the 
troops were greatly diſguſted with Ganimedes, and 
that if Ptolomy ſhould make his appearance in 


perſon, they would certainly ſubmit to his orders, 
and commit the whole ſettlement of the kingdom 


| to, the} arbitration of Cæſar. The king was in- 


ſtructed to affect a great diſlike to this propoſal, 


and with tears entreated that he might be allowed 


to remain in the palace. Cæſar, either being de- 
ceived by theſe profeſſions, or believing the name 
of the king to be no longer of much conſequence, 
conſented; to let him depart; but this artful boy, 
as ſoon as he was at liberty, laid aſide his diſguiſe, 
laughed at the ſuppoſed credulity of thoſe he had 
deceived; and urged the 3 on the Roman' quar- 


| ac great animoſity. 


nile 
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Wnile affairs at Alexandria were in this ſitua- cn AP. 
tion, accounts were brought that Mithridates of — 
pergamus, whom Cæſar had commiſſioned to pro- 
cure ſuccours from Aſia, was actually arrived at 
peluſium with a conſiderable force; that he had 
reduced that place, and only waited for inftruc- 
tions from Cæſar how to proceed. Theſe ac- 
counts were brought to both parties about the 
de ſame time, and both of conſequence determined 
; to put their forces in motion. Ptolomy, leaving a 
is proper guard on his works, embarked his army on 
* the Nile, having a conſiderable navigation to make 
e by the different branches of that river. Cæſar, at 
2- the ſame time, put his army on board in the har- 

d WU bour, and, having. an open courſe by the coaſt, 

e outſtript the king, and arrived at Peluſium before 

d him. There, being joined by Mithridates, he was 

n in condition to take the field, and to contend with 

, all the forces of Egypt. Ptolomy, to prevent the 

n return of Cæſar by land to Alexandria, had taken 

- a ſtrong poſt on one of the branches of the Nile; 

, but here, after a few ſkirmiſhes, he was attacked, 

d defeated, and driven from his ſtation. Endeavour- 
e 


ing to make his eſcape by water, the barge which 
carried him being overloaded, it ſunk, and he him- 

ſelf, with all his attendants, were drowned. 
4 immediately. after this action, in which the 
L Egyptian army was routed and diſperſed, Cæſar, 
] eſcorted by a-ſmall party of horſe, returned to 
- Alexandria, and he received the ſubmiſſion of 
| the 
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cz a'p; the inhabitants, made ſuch- arrangements as he 
. thought proper in the ſucceſſion to the kingdom. 
He placed Cleopatra on the throne, in conjunction 
with her younger brother; and, to remove any 
further occaſion of diſturbance to this ſettlement, 
he ordered her ſiſter Arſinos to be tranſported to 
Rome. He left great part of the army to ſup- 
port this new eftabliſhment in Egypt, and he him- 
- ſelf; after this ſingular epiſode, in the midſt of 
the conqueſt-of the Roman empire, marched with 
the ſixth legion by land into Syria. At Antioch 
he received ſuch reports of the ſtate of affairs, as 
required his preſence in different quarters. Nine 
months were elapſed, ſince any orders or directions 
had been received from him. During this time, 
the factions of the city, the relaxation of diſci- 
pline in the army, and the threats of invaſion from 
Africa, had placed his affairs in ſuch a ſtate of ha- 
ALard, as to urge his immediate appearance in Italy 
and at Rome; but he thought it of conſequence 
to his authority to leave no enemy behind him in 
the fields, nor to ſuffer the remains of diſorder in 
any of the provinces through which he was to 
paſs. Pharnaces, the ſon of Mithridates, to whom 
Pompey had aſſigned the kingdom of the Boſpho- 
rus, imagining that the civil wars, in which the 
Romans were engaged, made a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the recovery of his father's dominions, 
had paſſed with an army into Pontus, and from 
thence invaded the leſſer Armenia and Cappado- 
8 cia 
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bia, which had been ſeparately allotted ws the 
Romans to two of their dependent allies, Dejota- 
rus and Ariobarzanes. At the inſlance of theſe 


princes, Bomitius Calvinus, who had been com- 
miſſionèed by Cæſar, after the battle of Pharſalia, 


with three legions to receive the ſubmiſſion of the 
Afiatic. provinces, which had been till then in the 
intereſt of Pompey, diſpatched” to Phatnaces a 
meſſenger, requiring him inſtantly to withdraw 
his troops from Armenia and Cappadocia ; and, 
in order to give the mote weight to this meſſage, 
he himſelf at the ſame time took the field with 
vne Roman legion, joined by two legions which 
hat been formed by Dejotarus in the Romani 
manner, and two hundred Afiatic horſe.” He at 
the ſame kime ordered Publius Sextius and C. 
Prætorius to bring up a legion which had been 
lately rared 1 in Pontus, and Q. Patiſius to join him 
with ſome light troops Fro Cilieia. 

Theſe forces being affembled at Camalfla in Cap- 
padocia, the meſſenger, who had been ſent to 
Pharnaces, returned with an anſwer, that the king 
was willing to evacuate Cappadocia ; but that, ha- 
ving 4 juſt etaim to Armenia, iti right of his fa- 
ther, He would keep poſſeſſion of that province 
until the arrival of Cæſar, to whoſe deciſion he 


was willing to ſubmit his pretenſions. Domitius, 


tiot being fatisfied with this atiſwer, put his army 
in motion towards Armeiiia. While he advanced, 
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Pharnaces endeavouted to amuſe him with nego- 


ciations, and to put him off his guard, by permit- 
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d Har ting che country to receive him. with al the up- 
— pearances of peace and ſecurity. When he arrived 


at Nicopolis, the capital of Armenia, the. order of 
Ceſar to march into Egypt was delivered to him; - 
but being unwilling to quit the prey which ſeemed 

to be already i in his power, riſked a battle with the 


orces of Pharnaces, was defeated, and with the 


remains of his army, was obliged; to fly by. the 
route of the mountains which ſeparated Armenia 
from the Roman province. 7 

| "Elated with this victory, Pharnaces, at the time 
of. Crelar's s departure from. Egypt, had returned 
into Pontus, had taken poffeſſiqn of the principal 
to ns, and with great ſeverity exereiſed the ſove- 
reignty of the Kingdom Meantime, Ceſar being 
arrived at Antioch, "dilpatched Trebonlus from 
| thence with an account of his own, operations 
and with inſtructions, to thoſe who were intruſted 
with his affairs in Italy,” *, proceeded himſelf by ſea 
to Tarſus, where he received, as has been mention- 


| ed, the. ſubmiſlonaf 0% 8 who waited for 


kf. wt i. 


to aflaſlinate him. At Tate, he held a conven- 
tion of the principal inhabitants of Cilicia, and 
from thence marched into Cappadocia, ſtopped at 
Comana to make, the neceſſary arrangements in 
that province, and continued his route to the fron- 
tiers of Galatia and r 
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Hither Dejotarus, who had eſpouſed the cauſe cu ae. 
of Pompey, had fought under his banners in — 


Pharſalia, and who, by the gift of that unfor- 
tunate leader, ſtill retained the ſovereignty of 
Galatia, came to make his ſubmiſſion. . He laid 
down his diadem, and the enſigns of royalty; and, 
preſenting himſelf in the habit of a ſuppliant, 
pleaded, 0 That, in the late war, the eaſtern part 
«of the empire being ſubject to Pompey, the 
> princes of that quarter had not been free to 
« chooſe their party ; : that he was himſelf not 
66 qualified”) to decide in a queſtion on which the 
Roman People was divided; that he thought it 
His duty to follow the Roman ſtandard where- | 
0 (ever it Was erected, without conſidering by 
of whom it was carried. 45 "Czar, rejecting the plea 
wy 1 rnorance or incapacity, infiſted; © That any 
«prince 1 in alliance with the Romans could not be 
Fw ignorant who were Conſuls in the year that ſuc- 
« ceeded the Conſulate of Letitolus and Marcel- 
« lus, and' who were actually! in the adminiſtration 
« of the State at Rome; that they could not be 
a” ignorant 'who was at the head of the republic, 
and i in \ poſſeſſion of the capital, and of the ſeat 
ml. empire; ; and who of conſequence was veſted 
„with the authority of the commonwealth; '*But 
7 that he, as a private man, and in '<ohfideration 
«of this prifice's age, his charactet, and the in- | 
15 terceſfion of his friends, was willing to for- 
„give the part which he had taken againft bim- 
ſelf © He defited hit, therefore, to reſume 
he crown and other enſigns of royalty, and to 
x C 2 keep 
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. CHAT. keep poſſeſſion of his kingdom, reſerving the diſ- 
3 cuſſion of the title, by which he held any parti 


naces ſent forward a meſſenger to preſent him, in 


cular territory, to a future day. 

Being joined by a legion which Dejotarus had 
lately formed. in the Roman manner, Cæſar s force 
now conſiſted of this, together with the remains of 
the two legions which had eſcaped with Domitius 
from Nicopolis, and of the ſixth, which had accom- 
panied himſelf from Egypt, now reduced by the 
ſword, and by the fatigues of ſervice, to no more 
than a thouſand men. With this army he ad- 
vanced towards Pontus. Upon his approach, Phar. 


honour of his late victories, with a crown of gold, 
and made offers of ſubmiſſion, expecting to ap- 
peaſe him, or to occupy. the time with delays, until 
Cæſar ſhould be obliged, by the neceſlity of his af. 
tans, to give his preſence elſewhere. , © Come not 

* againſt me,” he ſaid, as an enemy : I never 
« took part with Pompey, nor declared war againſt 
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 « Ceſar, Let me not be treated with more ſeve· ¶ 1 


« rity than Dejotarus, who did both.” Cæſar re- t 
plied, That he would liſten to Pharnaces when he 8 


5 had acted up to his profeſſions; that he had for- 4 


given Dejotarus, and many others, with pleaſure, 1 
the injury done to himſelf; but that he could not W p. 
ſo eaſily overlook the inſults which bad been offer- ar 


ed to the Roman State; and that he did not par- te 


don wrongs done in the provinges of the Roman de 


empire, even by thoſe of his own party. „Tour de 


& not having Joined with Fefe, he ſaid, „ has tn 
% ſaved 
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ſaved you from being a partner in his defeat, but cn a. 
XXVIII. 


Ore neighbourhood- of Tiecla, a place become famous 
ad- by the victory which his father Mithridates had 
ar. WW there obtained over a Roman army under the com- 
in mand of Triarius; and there, in order to ſecure 
old, himſelf, repaired his father's lines, and ſeemed to 
*P- be determined to maintain this poſt. 
ntul Cæſar, having lain for ſome days within five 
al⸗ miles of the enemy, advanced to an eminence ſe- 
not parated from the camp of Pharnaces only by a 
8 narrow valley ſunk between ſteep banks. He came 
in upon this ground in the night, and began to in- 
Ve- trench himſelf as uſual, having a party under arms 
re- to cover the workmen. As at break of day the 
he greater part of his army appeared to be at work, 
or. this ſeemed to be a favourable opportunity to attack 
are, them; and Pharnaces began to form for this pur- 
not FF poſe. Cæſar, imagining that he only meant to give 
fer · ¶ an alarm, and to interrupt his workmen, even af- 
ar: ter he was in motion, did not order the legions to 
ban deſiſt from their work, nor to arm: but ſeeing him 
our deſcend into the valley, and attempt to paſs it in 
has W the face of his advanced guard, he ſounded to 
ved WS ©; | arms, 


% was not the cauſe of my victory.“ With this re- (=, 


ply to the meſſages of Pharnaces, Cæſar demanded 
the inſtant ſarrender of Pontus, and full reparation 
of all the damages ſuſtained by any Roman citizens 
ſettled in that kingdom. Pharnaces profeſſed an in- 
tention to comply with theſe demands ; but under 
various pretences delayed the performance of what 
he promiſed to do. He had fixed on a hill in the 


"* 


8 
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arms, and was ſcarcely formed when the enemy 


had paſſed both banks of. the ravine or gullgy to 


attack him. | 4 


The troops of 8 began the action with 
an ardour that was ſuited to the boldneſs with 
which they had advanced ; and Ceſar's contempt 
of their deſigns had nearly expoſed him to à de- 
feat. But the action, which was doubtful every 
where elſe, was decided by the veterans of the ſixth 
legion, before whom the enemy firſt began to give 
- way, burried with precipitation down the declivi. 
ty, and fell into a general rout. Pharnaces fled 
with a few attendants, and narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing taken This victory gave Cæſar an opporty- 
nity to compare his own glories with thoſe of Sylla, 
. of Lucullus, and of Pompey; ; and was on this ac- 
count, probably regarded by him with ſingular 
pleaſure. _« How. cheap 1 is fame,” he ſaid, when 
obtained by fighting againſt ſuch an enemy 2?” 
And in the triumphs which he afterwards led in 
the ſequel of theſe wars, the trophies of this par- 
2 victory were e by labels, con. 
taining the words, bob 1 came, I IL faw, I yanquiſh 


oo ed 3, 55 


From the peculiar eee of ihe eaſe with 
which this victory was obtained, while it was con- 
ſidered by Cæſar as a meaſure of his own ſuperic- 
rity to Sylla and Pompey, we may ſuſpect that va- 
nity, not leſs than dominion, was the ſpring of that 
3 emulation 


5 


"Th Virtins de Bello Alex.  Velleiys. Tio, 1 aft. de. 
| 2 Appian de Beilo Civil. lib. ji. p. 188. 2 


3 The famous words, Veni, d, vici. 
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emulation from which he had raiſed ſuch a 1 * in CHA 2 


the empire i. Having, by this defeat, extinguiſhe 


all the hopes and pretenſions of Pharnaces, he 1 re- 


quarter, and to a general inlbegion of affaits in 


"Aſia. This province, which had furniſhed a prin- 


cipal ſupply to the public revenue of the State, 


az well as to o the private fortune 'of Roman adven- 


— 2 


name of arrears s of what Had been promiſed to Pom- 
pey, or of forfeiture for offences committed againſt h 


the victorious party. 


Cæſar, having iſſued his orders for the contri- 
butions thus to be levied in Aſia, ſet out on his way 
by Galatia and Bithynia towards Greece; he land- 


XXVII. 
d —— 


— —— 


ed at Tarentum, having been near two years abſent 2 


from Italy. Many citizens of Rome had waited 
near twelve months at Brundiſium in anxious ex- 


pectation of his coming, and under great uncer- 
tainty of the reception they were to meet with. 
Cicero, being of this number, ſet out for Taren- 


tum as {ooh as he heard of Cæſarꝰs arrival, and met 
him on the road. When he preſented himſelf, 
Cæſar alighted from his carriage, received him 
with marks of reſpect, and continued to walk and 


to diſcourſe with him aſide for ſome time. There 
is no particular account of what paſſed between 
them in this converſation. On the part of Cicero, 


probably, were ſtated the reaſons which he aſligns, 


in a letter to Atticus, for his own conduct before the 
C4 battle 


7 "EK in Vit. Cœſaris, c. 37. 
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; cu H Try P. battle of Pharſalia, bearing, that he had been averſe 
— to the war, that he thought the republic had no- 


A. AN pr: 
1171 


thing to gain by the victory of either party, and 


that he joined Pompey, more influenced by the 
opinion of others, than decided in his own I. Un- 
der theſe impreſſions, though courted by Car, 
who wiſhed to have the credit of his name in ſup- 
port of the meaſures now to be taken at Rome, he 


choſe to withdraw to à life of retirement, and de- 
voted his time to literary amuſements and ſtudies. 
At this time he probably compoſed moſt of his 
writings on the ſubject of eloquence, as he did 
Tome time afterwards thoſe which are termed his 
philoſophical works . | 


: m6; Cæſar arrived at Rome in the = of the year 
5 1 ore hundred and ſix of the Roman ra, in which 


he had been named a ſecond time Dictator. This 
year, as has been related, he had paſſed chiefly in 
Egypt. Being elected, together with M. Emilius, 


Conſul for the following year, he applied himſelf, 
for a little time, in the quality of civil magiſtrate, 
to the affairs of State; endeavoured to reſtore the 
| tranquillity of the city, which had been diſturbed 
in his abſence, and to wipe away the reproach 


which the levities of Antony had brought on his 
party. He Rifled the unreaſonable hopes of a ge: 


neral abolition of debts, with which Dolabella had 


flattered the more profligate part of the commu- 
hath He told the People, on, this den that 
he 


| 1 Cicer. ad Att. lib. xi. ep. 11. 
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2 himſelf was a debtor; ; that he had expended 
bis fortune in the public ſervice, and was ſtill ob- 
liged to , borrow. money for the ſame purpoſe, 
With reſpect to the general policy of the city, and 
the caſe of inſolvent debtors, he revived the laws 
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CHAP, 
XXVUL, 
—— 


which he himſelf had proeured, about two years 


before, in his way from Spain to. Epirus. But 


while he appeared to be intent on theſe particu- 
lars, his thoughts were chiefly occupied in prepar- 


ing to meet the war which the remains of the an- 
cient Senate and of the republican party were re- 
ſuming againſt him in Africa. 

This province, in which V arus, ſupported by 
the king of Numidia, had been hitherto able to 


keep his ſtation as an officer of the common wealth 


was now become the ſole or the principal refuge 


of thoſe who made any efforts to preſerve or to 


reſtore their freedom. Three hundred citizens, 
many of them Senators, and emigrants from Italy, 
as well as ſettlers in that province, had afſembled at 


Utica, and conſidering every other part of the em- 


pire as under the rod of a violent uſurpation, ſtated 
themſelves as the only legal remains of the Ro- 
man republic; held their meetings under the de- 
nominations of Senate and People; authoriſed the 


levies that were made in the province, and contribu- 
ted largely to ſupply the expence of the war. Many 
officers of name and of rank, Labienus, Afranius and 
Petreius, as well as Scipio and Cato, with all the 


remains they had ſaved from the wreck at Pharſa- 


lia, were now repay to renew the conflict on this 
favourable 
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S HAP. fayourable ground. The name of Scipio was rec- 
—— koned ominous of ſucceſs f in Africa, and that of 
Cato, even if the origin « or occaſion of the preſent 
"conteſt were otherwiſe unknown, would be held a 
ſufficient mark by which to diſtinguiſh the fide of 
| Juſtice, and the cauſe of the republic. 
'**Fheſe repreſentatives of the republic, baving a 
| conſiderable force at ſea, and having acceſs to all 
the ports, not only of Africa, but likewiſe of Sicily, 
"Sardinia, and Spain, had furniſhed themſelves i in 
abundance with all the reſources of war *. They 
had muſtered ten legions, which, according to the 
. eſtabliſhment of that time, may have amounted to 
Aifty thouſand ' Roman foot. They had twenty 
. "thouſand African horſe, a great. body of archers 
and fingers, with a hundred and twenty elephants. 
"They expected to be joined by the King of Numi- 
dia, who, to the eſtabliſhed character of his coun- 
x *trymen for ſtratagem and valour, joined the glory 
of his late victory over Curio; and was ſuppoſed 
to muſter, at this time, beſides numerous bodies of 
- "horſe, of archers, of lingers, with a great troop of 
elephants, thirty thouſand foot, armed and mar- 
"halted, for the moſt part, i in . the Ng ped or the 
„ 
The army already in Africa, as Well "uy the re- i 
"mains of the ſea and land forces of Pompey, who 
Were lately arrived from Macedonia, were willing, 
"as has been mentioned, to have e ee at 
„ n n their 
. is Ca Bb. hit e 5 ee 
; - 2 + App. be Bello Civ. lid. ii. Hirt. de Bell. . 
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monwealth, for which all the party contended, re.—— 
quiring that Scipio, who was of conſular rank, 
ſhould have the preference, Cato, who had no 
more than the rank of Prætor, and who could not 
or ES) EN form, declined the command. By 
his circumſtance, we are deprived of an opportu- 
nity to judge how far the military abilities of this 
eminent perſonage kept pace with his integrity, 


. Judgment, and, courage in civil and political af- 


fairs“. 14 

Scipio who was now the officer of higheſt rank 
1 to Cæſar, and who had the ſupreme com- 
mand of all the forces which appeared for the repu- 
lie, whilſt the coaſts of Italy were expoſed to his 


attempts, and the condition of Cæſar himſelf, if his 
| tuation at Alexandria had been known, gave ſuf- 


ficient opportunities for- enterpriſe, nevertheleſs 
took all his meaſures, far a defenſive war. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Africa when 
Ear, who with all his military character and au- 
thoxity, frequently experienced the difficulty of 
commanding | mere ſoldiers of fortune, who had 


N been taught to diveſt themſelves of civil principle, 


or regard to public. duty, was likely to periſh in a 
mutiny of his own army, and to end his career by 
the ſwords which he himſelf had whetted againſt 


the republic. 
ST IK ray | The 


ok Guichard does not ſcruple to fay, that,” even in his ſeparation from the 


main army, his military abilities greatly outſhone._thoſe who were at the head 
of i it. Vid. Memoir d' Antiquiteés Militaires. 
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their wood But the eſtabliſhed order of the com- c MAP. 


XX VIII. 
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CHAP: 15 The legions, which after the defeat of Pompey 
— been ordered into Italy, becoming inſolent in 


the poſſeſſion of a military power which they ſaw 
was to be formed on the ruins of the common- 


wealth, and feeling their own importance, eſpe- 
cially in the long abſence of their leader in Egypt, 


would not be commanded by ſubordinate officers ; 


nor did they, on the return of Cæſar himſelf, dif- 
continue the habits of diſorder and licence in 
which they had for ſome time been indulged. Be- 


ing ftationed in the neighbourhood of Capua, 
whence it was expected they ſhould embark for 
Africa, they decamped without orders, and march- 


ed towards Rome; paid no regard to the autho- 


rity of Salluſt, who, in the rank of Prætor, with 


which he had been veſted by Cæſar, endeavour- 
ed to ſtop them, killed many officers and perſons 
of rank who ventured to obſtruct their march, 
and threw the city itſelf into great conſternation. 


On the approach of this formidable body, Ceſar 
is ſaid to have wavered in his reſolution. He 
had. ſome troops attending his perſon, and there 


was a legion which Antony had fationed i in the. 


city on occafion of the late commotions. With 


theſe he at firſt propoſed to meet and reſiſt the 


mutiny ; but he recollected, that even theſe troops 


might be infected with the ſame ſpirit of diſobe- 


dience, and that if he were not able to command 


by his authority, and were forced to draw the 
ſword in one part of his army againſt the other, 
the whole foundations of the power he had erect- 


es... 
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ed muſt fail, While he was agitated by theſe re- CHAP. 
| flections, he ſent an officer with orders to inquire —— | 
for what purpoſe | the mutinous legions advanced ? + 
This officer was told, That they would explain 
6 themſelves to Ceſar.” Having this anſwer, and 
expecting their arrival at the gates, Cæſar, in or- 
der that they might appear to do by his permiſ- 
ſion, what they were likely to do without it, ſent 
them' another meſſage, informing them that they - 
had his leave to enter the city with their arms. 
They accordingly came in a body, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the field of Mars; where Czfar, contra- 

+ TY to the advice of his Heads, had gone to re- 
ceive them in perſon. Being raiſed on à con- 
ſpicuous place, they crowded around him; and, 
from many different quarters at once, complain- 
ed of the ſcanty rewards they had received , ent- 
merated their ſervices, and the hardſhips they 
had ſuffered, and with one voice demanded their 
inſtant diſcharge. . Cæſar knowing that they only 
meant to extort ſome conceſſions, which they ho- 

xed the conſi deration of the war, which was ſtill 
impending i in Africa, would oblige him to make; 

that they were far from wiſhing to be diſmiſſed, or 

to reſign thoſe arms to which they owed their awn 
conſequence, and on which they grounded their 
preſent preſumption, affected to comply with their 
requeſt, owned that their demand was highly rea- 
ſonable; adding, that the ſervice for which they 

0 Pi been hitherto retained. was now at an end, 
JI; . 2 


5 


55 Dio. Caſſius, e. 51-5 
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an apology for what was paſt, "and_ 8. er to 
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and that he was ſenfible they were worn out, 
and unfit to contend with new fatigues. In 
concluding a ſpeech which he made to this pur-. 
poſe, he addreffed them as a mere aſſembly of 
People, with the appellation of Duirites, or fel- 
low citizens; and obſerved how proper it. was 
that thoſe, who had ſerved. out their legal time, 
ſhould receive the accuſtomed diſmiſfion. In weak. | 
ral cry, that 2 were not Quirites or citizens, 
but ſoldiers, i in. condition to dilpofe of the empire. 


It is alleged, that the name of Roman citizens, 


though the moſt reſpettable form of addreſs in 
the political aſſemblies, at Rome, carried contempt 
to theſe. military adventurers, and. inſinuated 
ſtate of degradation. from that in which, they affec- 
ted to ſtand. An officer who was prepared for the 
occaſion, or who wiſhed to improve his ſentiment 
in fayour of Ceſar, deſired to b be Heard ; made 
pledge himſelf for the duty a "= future en 
of the troops. He was, anſwered. by Ceſar, T 

the ſervices of this army were, now 0 little 15. 
ment to him; that as they defired their diſmiſſion, 
while by their own confeſſion they. were yet in 
condition to ſerve, he had taken hjs reſolution, and 
ſhould inſtantly diſmiſs, them, with the uſual re 
wards. No man,“ he faid, « ſhall complain that 
& in time of need I employed him, and now at my 


6c * caſe forget the reward · that is due to him. Such 
5 "8 
8 * J 


t Quirites, Roman citizens. 
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« as continue in the ſervice until the public tran- CHAP. 


6 quillity i is fully reſtored ſhall have ſettlements i in 
land; ſuch as have received promiſes of money 
« at any time during the war, ſhall be paid no, 
4 or in a little time hereafter, with intereſt.” He 
concluded, however, with faying, „That as he 
&« aſked no man to remain in the ſervice, ſo he 
« ſhould not reject the duty of thoſe who were wil- 
4 ling to abide by their colours; that he was ſen- 
* ſible how much he owed this indulgence to their 
6c « preſent requeſts, and, to their merit ,on, former 
1 -occaſions.” The whole with one voice deſired 
to. be comprehended i in this act of indulgence, and 
went, headlong into all the extremes of ſubmiſſion, 
as.they had lately gone into every excels of. diſfor- 
der and inſolence: Cæſar was thus again in full 
poſſeſſion of his power; but he did not venture to 
puniſh the authors of the mutiny. It was ſafer, 
and perhaps more effectual, to reward ſuch as were 
conſpicuous i in any particular merit; he therefore 
ſelected a few to be diſtinguiſhed by immediate 
effects of his bounty, and put the remainder in 
motion towards Africa, where they might have an 
opportunity of earning future rewards and the par- 
don of paſt offences ; and where they might ſpend 
againſt enemies that fury which, at every interval 
of leifure to recollect their own pretenſions and 
their importance, they were ſa N to turn ar 
aint their leader * 137 21 
70 175 The 


Dia. Caf: Ib. alli, e . . 
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CHAP. The year was now, according to the vulgar 
| —.— computation at Rome, and 1 in conſequence of the 
uſual intercalations being neglected, nominally ad- 
6 vanced to the middle of December, but was in re- 
A. ality little paſt the autumnal equinox 1, or was in 
ite end of September, when Cæſar, having made 
the p proper arrangements in the city, and, in the 
manner related, appeaſed the mutiny which threat. 
ened to overturn his power, was again in mo- 
tion to carry the war into Africa. The ſeaſon, 
which was thought unfit for operations at ſea, and 
which had actually forced his antagoniſt 8 ſhips 
into port, gave him the opportunity he wiſhed for 
to effect the paſſage of his army into that province. 
He knew that the enemy 's ffeet could not continue 
to eruize for any time to obſerve his motions; and 
that with the advantage of a favourable wit: 'he 
might eaſily eſcape them. He had choſen the ſamẽ 
opportunity, and in the ſame ſeaſon,” two years be- 
fFore, to tranſport his army into Macedonia againſt 
Pompey, who, truſting to the numbers and vigi- 
lance of his fleet, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed, 
and to be diſpoſſeſſed of a country which 1 oe 
pied with ſo ſuperior a force. 15 
Cæſar having gained ſo much on that occaſion, 
| by the rapidity of his motions, now made war with 
= - many accumulated adyantages of reputation and 
power, which increaſed his boldneſs, and facilitated 
his ſucceſs. Having ordered troops and ſhipping 


| 
| from different quarters of Italy to aſſemble at Lil 
| ; Lern 8 


8282 9 
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Iybæuim from which place he had tlie ſhorteſt c HDA r. 


paſfage to Africa, he himſelf arrived there on 2 — 


what Was nominally the ſeventeenth of December, 

though 1 in reality but a few days after the 'antum- 
nal equinox ; and although be found no more of 
His army arrived than one legion, or ſive thouſand 
men, of the new levies, and ſix hundred horſe, he 


ordered theſe, notwithſtanding, to embark on board 


ſuch ſhips as were then in the harbour; and if the 
wind had ſerved, would have inſtantly ſailed, even 
with this ſmall force; truſting that he might be 
able to ſurpriſe ſome port on the oppoſite ſhore, 
and prepare à ſafe landing: place for the troops he 


had deſtined to follow. But while he continued 


windbound at Eillybæum, he was joined ſueceſſive- 


ly by a number of legions, which he ordered to 


embark as fuſt as they arrived; and, that they 
might be clear of the harbour, and ready to put to 
ſea with che firſt fair wind, ſent the tranſports 
with their coniplement of troops on board, to lie 
under an asd: a litele way advanced from the 
main land. Je: 79, 27 | 

Being in ihis fats of ' readineſs with fix legions, 


or about thirty thouſand” foot, together with two 


thouſand horſe; and the wind coming fair on the 
twenty-eight of December, or, as it is computed; 
on the twelfth of October, he himſelf went on 
board, and leaving orders for the troops that were 


ſill in motion towards Lillybæum to follow him 


without delay, he ſet fail for the neareſt land in 
Africa. Not knowitig of any port to which he 


might ſafely repair, he could not, as uſual, aſ- 


Vor. IV. | D fign 
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CH 5 ſign a place of general rendezvous in caſe of {eparg- 
. — tion, and only gave orders to the fleet to keep cloſe 
together; deferring the choice of a landing- place 
till after he ſhould have obſerved the coaſt, and 
ſeen in what part of it the enemy were leaſt guard- 
ed againſt a deſcent. But ſoon after he got to ſea a 
ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſed the fleet; he himſelf, 
with the ſhips which {till kept him company, after 
being toſſed four days in a paſſage of no more than 
twenty leagues, got under the land near the pro- 
montory of Mercury, and from thence, to avoid 
the forces of the enemy, which were ſtationed at 
Utica and round the bay of Carthage, ee to 
the ſouthward. 

The coaſt of Africa, FOG this cape or promon- 
tory to the bottom of the great Syrtes, over three 
degrees of latitude, or about two hundred miles, 
extends directly to the ſouth. It abounds with 

conſiderable 'towns, which, on account of their 
commerce, were anciently called the Emporiæ; 
and by their wealth, tempting the rapacity both of 

the Numjdians and of the Carthaginians, were 
long a. ſybje& of contention between theſe powers. 
 Adrumetum lay on one fide of a ſpacious bay, 
bounded by the head of Clupea on the north, and 
that of Vada on the ſouth. The ſouthern coaſt of 
this bay contained, beſides Adrumetum, the fol- 
lowing ſea ports: Ruſpins, Leptis, and Thapſus ; ; 
the bay itſelf extending from the firſt of theſe pla- 
- ces to the laſt about thirty-fix miles. Scipio had 
| fernen Adrumetum and Thapſus, being the ex- 
- gremities 
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tremities of the line, in which the others were in- cn ap. 
cluded, with conſiderable forces. In order to ren- 3 7 me 
der the province unfit for the reception of an ene- 
my, he had laid waſte the country, and had col- 
lected all the proviſions and forage into theſe and 
-other places of ge ow the uſe of his on ar- 
my. 

Conſidius, an en of the meddling army, 55. 
ing ſtationed at Adrumetum with two legions, and 
Virgilius, with a proper. force at Thapſus, the in- * 
termediate ports of Ruſpina and Leptis, as well as 
many of the inland towns, were intruſted to the 
keeping of their own inhabitants. But theſe, on 
account of the general devaſtations lately commit- 
ted by order of Scipio, were extremely diſaffected 
to his party, and inclined to favour any enemy a- 
Saint him. 

Cato, as has been mentioned, Was Rationed at 
Utica, as the laſt retreat of the Roman Senate, the 
centre of all their reſources, and the ſeat of their 
councils, | 

Scipio had collected the main body of his army 
near to the ſame place, ſuppoſed to be the princi- 
pal object of any attempt that might be made from 
Italy. 

Labienus and Petreius had Gale bodies, at 
proper ſtations, to guard the inlets of the coaſt 
round the bay of Carthage ; and were ſo poſted, 
that they could eaſily join, and croſs over a neck 
of land to the bay of Adrumetum, upon any _"_— 
of an enemy from that fide. 

Varus, having the command of the fleet, had 

D 2 kept 
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AAP Ar. kept the fea! during ſummer and the approach of 
autumn, but had now withdrawn to Wa. and laid 
* his ſhips for the ſtotmy ſeaſon. i en e 
Cæſar, however, according tô his dies of 1 ta- 
King opportunities when his enemies were likely 
to be bff their guard, venturing to ſea, even in this 
ſeaſon, ſeems to have had no information to direct 
him on his approach to the coaſt, beſides the ge- 
neral report that the enemy were ſtrongeſt and moſt 
to be avoided in the bay of Carthage. In this be- 
lief he paſſed the head lands of Clupea and Nea- 
polis, and ſtobd in to the bay of Adrumerum.” Be- 
ing ſeen from the ſhore, he was followed by Cn. 
Piſo from Clupea, with three thouſand Numidian 
Horſe, atid was to be oppoſed at Adrumetum by 
Conſidius, with a force greatly ſuperior to what he 
could land from the few ſhips that were now in his 
company. Bit fo little had he attended to the 
| ſuperior ſtrength of the enemy, or ſo much was he 
x. c. 6. determined to brave it, that he went on fhore fiear 
Past Adrumetum on the nominal firſt of January, or 
2 Lepi- about the middle of October, with no more than 
Mun three thouſand foot and an hundred and fifty horſe. 
This hazardous ſtep his high reputation ſeemed 
to require or to juſtify. The enemy might not be 
appriſed of his preſent wenkneſs, it being occafion- 
ed by the accidental- ſeparation of his fleet. They 
were likely to be awed by his name, and to heſi- 
tate in their deliberations againſt him long enough 
to give time 7 the junction of the remainder of 
35 ny” 281 conBidence, he oy yet the 
” | courage 
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courage of his own people, by proceeding againſt c 1 a e, 


the enemy with his uſual rapidity and deciſion... 
The garriſon of Adrumetum, upon this ſudden 
appearance of a force which came to attack them, 
were thrown. into ſome confuſion, and Conſidius, 
not perceiving he had to do with an enemy ſo infe- 
rior in point of numbers. and inſtead of taking mea- 
ſures to cruſn him before he ſhould receive any re- 
inforcement, thought of nothing but how to ſecure 
himſelf from ſurpriſe ; ſnut his gates, manned his 
walls, and placed all the troops under his command 
at their poſts of alarm. Cæſar, to confirm him in 
this diſpoſition, ſent: him a menacing. ſummons to 
ſurrender at diſcretidn z- and afterwards, at the ſug- 


geſtion of Plancus, who had been in habits of inti- 


macy with Conſidius, endeavoured to corrupt or 
to gain him by a more inſinuating meſſage ; but 
this officer, being more a man of integrity than he 
had ſnewn himfelf a ſkilful warrior, ordered the 


bearer of the meſſage to be put to death, and ſent 


the letter unopened to Scipio. watts 3 
Cæſar being thus diſappointed of any tar: to 
his meſſage, and ſuſpecting that his attempt to cor- 
rupt the commander of the forces at Adrumetum 
might betray his own weakneſs, after only one 
night's ſtay in this dangerous ſituation, determined, 
on the day after he landed, to remove to ſome place 
of greater ſecurity. With this view he moved to the 
ſouthward, and though haraſſed in his rear by the 
enemy's. horſe, continued his march without any 
conſiderable interruption or loſs. As he advanced to 
Ruſpina, a deputation from the inhabitants of that 
D 3 | place 
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cn HA, p place came forward to meet him, with offers of 
3 — Wl every accommodation it was in their power to ſup- 


ply, and of an immediate reception into their town. 
He accordingly encamped one night under their 
walls; but being inclined to ſee more of the coaſt, 
and not being in condition to divide his little force, 
he proceeded with the whole to Leptis. Here he 
was received with equal favour ; and having en- 
tered the town, took meaſures to protect the in- 
habitants from the licentiouſneſs of his own peo- 
ple. The harbour was convenient for the recep- 
tion of his tranſports; and a few of them accord- 
ingly, having ſome cohorts of foot and troops of 
horſe on board, it being now the third day after he. 
himſelf had debarked, S in the ng and. 
made their way to the port. 

By this arrival Cæſar was 8 unn an ac- 
count that numbers of the fleet, after they had 
parted company, appeared to be ſteering for Uti- 
ca; a courſe by which they muſt either run into 
the hands of the enemy, or loſe much time before 


they could correct their miſtake, or recover their 


way to the ſouthward. In a ſtate of anxious ſuſ- 


penſe, oceaſioned by theſe cireumſtances, he ſeems 


to have deliberated, whether it were not proper for 
him to reimbark; and in conſequence of his doubts, 
probably, though under pretence of the want of 
forage, he ſtill kept his cavalry on board, and with 
great difficulty continued to ſupply them with 


N waer from the land. But as ſoon as he de- 


"I 


termined 
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termined to keep his footing in Aftica, he landed 23 
his cavalry, and took the neceffary meaſures to pro 45 
eure ſupplies of provifions by ſea. He ſent back 
the empty tranfports to receive fuck part of his ar- 
my as miglit'be arrived at Lillybæum, after his own 
departure; and ordered ten galleys from the harbour £ 
at Leptis to cruize for the miffing ſhips of the em- | 
barkation which was ſtill at fea. At the fame time a 
he difpatched expreſſes to Sardinia and other ma- 
ritime provices, with orders to haften the reinforce- 5 
ments of troops or the ſupplies of proviſions which | 
were expected from thence ; and having intelli- 
gence that the enemy had me magazines in the 
ifand of Cercina, near the coaſt of Africa, he ſent 
thither Criſpus Salluſtius, the celebrated hiſtorian, 
now acting under him in a military rank, to en- 
deavour to leeure thoſe magazines for the uſe of 
is army, f 
Cæſar keine determined to keep both the ports 
of Ruſpina and Leptis, which the enemy ſeemed to 
have abandoned to him, he was now, by the re- 
cent junction of fo many cohorts, in condition to 
garriſon Leptis, while himſelf, with the principal 
force of his little army, returned to Rufpina, from 
which to obſerve the motions of his enemy. This 
place being unprovided of neceſſaries for the ſup- 
port of His troops, he determined to try what pro- 
viſions could be found in the neighbourhood un- 
til the arrival of his tratiſports, or until he ſhould 
be enabled to penetrate farther into the eoun- 
a D 4 try. 
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try. For this purpoſe he advanced with the, hole 
Lot his little army to forage, followed by all the 
* that could be collected together, and had 
them loaded with corn, wood, and other necec- 
ſaries, ,1t9. form. ſame, ſpecies. of. magazine For the 
troops he. intended to, place in the town... As. ſoon 
as he had effected this ſervice, it appeared that he 
had t taken the reſolutian tongo in perſon, in earch 
of the tranſports, ; 0 on board of which, the greater 
part of bis army was diſperſed. And with t this View, 
having deſtined ten ,cohorts. to remain at Ruſpi- 
na, he himſelf, with ſeven others, which, made. the 
whole 0: of bis ſtrength, on the preſent oecaſion, went 
25 to 285 pes Meh. Was, about two miles 


9414 


ing ſo few, without the leader, in i whom their confi- 


dence was chiefly repoſed, ſurrounded with nume 
rous armies who were likely to aſſemble againſt 
them, were aware of their danger. They had now 
been three days on ſhore, and the enemy had full 
time to be appriſed of their ſituation and of their 
weakneſs. The preſence of their general had. hi- 


therto ſupported their courage ; and they, relied on 


his abilities to repair the, effects whether of miſtake 


or temerity.; but in his abſence they loſt, all hopes, 


and expected to become, an eaſy prey to their ene: 
mies. 51805 ano. 


11414447 


 Cxlar, 1 rally determined to put t to "Rt 


anchor; when, at break, of wr being about to 


WS 92 weigh, 
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weigh; ſome veſſels came in ſight, and were known ca 


to; be a part of the fleet Which he ſo- anxiouſly - 
looked far. Theſe were ſoon followed by ether 
ſhips which appeared ſucceſſiyely, and brought 
him the greater part of the fix legions with which 
herchad originally ſailed from Lillybæum. Being 
thus prevented in his intended excurfion, he re- 
turned to Ruſpina, in a Kind of triumph, aud rock 
Poſt between the town and the ſnore (: 

718 Int the mean time it eee 
Petreius, commanding the cavalry and light troops 
of Scipio's army, in the angle that is formed by 
the promontory of Clupea, between the bays of 
Carthage and; Hadrumetum, having intelligence 
that Cæſar was landed, with the utmoſt diligence 
aſſembled their ,farces,; and marched towards the 
coaſt from which they had received the alarm: 

Cæſar had taken a defenſive ſtation behind the 


town of Fo the place which he choſe for the N 


141 bo 4 4.5 


forgements by mo but be. pool far from. limiting 
his plan of operations to the defence « of this place. 
On the fourth; ox fifth day after, his landing, al- 
though by his oyn,account he had;yet.,no intelli- 
gence of the enemy's motions, he, thought proper 
to continue the alarm he had given, and march- 
ed from Ruſpina with a body of thirty cohorts, or 
about fifteen thouſand. foot, and four hundred 
horſe, to penetrate, into the country to obſerve its 
nature, or to extend the ſource of his own ſupplies. 
After he had begun his march for this purpoſe, 
and 


» þ 1 
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cv. and was about three miles from his camp, the par- 
dies advanced fell back on the main body, and in- 


ws him that they had been in fight-of an ene- 
Soon after this report elouds of duft began 


| Fa 4 from the plain, and about noon an army 
appeared in order of battle. To obſerve them 
more nearly, Cæſar, after he had made the ſignal 


for the cohorts to form, and to be covered with 
their helmets, advanced with a ſmall party of 
horſe. He ſaw bodies of cavalry in every part 
of the field; and from the imperfect view which 
could be had of them, as the air was clouded with 
duſt, he ſuppoſed their line to conſiſt entirely of 
horſe. He thought himſelf ſecure againſt ſuch an 
enemy, provided he could ſufficiently extend his 
front or cover his flanks ; for this purpoſe he divi- 
ded his ſmall body of cavities to the right and the 


left; and that he might not be outlined, diminiſh- 


ed the depth to increaſe the length of his ordina- 
ry column. In making this diſpoſition, however, 
he had miſtaken the enemy's force; it did not con- 
fiſt, as his imperfect view led him to believe, en- 
tirely of cavalry, but of troops of horſe interſper- 
ſed at intervals with bodies of foot, and he had 
not ſeen confiderable detachments, which were fent 
ander cover of the hills to turn his ks and al 
upon his rear. 

Under tHeſe diſadvantages on the part of Cieſer, 


the action began in front by a ſcattered charge of 
- the Numidian horſe, who advancing in ſquadrons, 


at full gallop, from = intervals at which they 
* | : were 
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were placed among the infantry, threw their ja- cu ave. 
XXVIII. 
— — 


velines and darts, and preſently retired to their 
former ſituation. In this retreat, under cover 
of the infantry whoſe intervals they occupied, 
they inſtantly m_ and FRO" to repeat the 
. 20 

While Cafar's Hwy was ie in front 
with this unexpected mode of attack, his horſe 
were defeated on the wings; and the enemy, in 
confequence' of the diſpoſition they had made, 
being already on his right and his left, even began 


to cloſe on his rear, and, by the ſuperiority of their . 


numbers, were every where enabled to continue 
the impreſſion they made; his men, to ſhun the 
arrows and darts of the enemy, giving way, were 
preffed from the flanks to the centre; ſo that they 
were forced into a kind of circle, or formleſs crowd, 
without any diſtinction of front or rear, and were 
galled with a continual Og of en which 
did great execution !. | 
This renowned e who ſo far had fuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurpriſed and over- reached, in a 
moſt difficult fituation, took the benefit of that con- 
fidence which his known ability and preſence of 
mind ever procured him from his troops. Recol- 
lecting that the enemy muſt have weakened their 
line in every part, by attempting to ttretch it over 
ſo great a circumference, he prevailed on his le- 
Won again to nn their ranks, ordered the co- 
horts 
* Cæſaris copiis in orbem th intra — 5 omnes 8 pug · 
nate cogebantur, | 


* 
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horts to face alternately to the right and the left, 
and making a front in both directions, charged the 
enemy on the oppoſite ſides, and drove them in 


both ways to a diſtance from the line of his march. 


Without attempting, however, to improve his ad- 
vantage, or to urge the purſuit, he took the op- 


portunity of the enemy's flight to effect his own 


retreat, and fell back to the camp behind Ruſpina, 


from which he had moved in the morning. 


Ihe ſpeedy march of Labienus and Petreius, 
from a diſtance which could not be leſs than eighty 
or a hundred miles, accompliſhed by the fourth 
or fifth day after the arrival of. Gaeſar, and their 
diſpoſition on the day of battle, to avail themſelves 
of their numbers nd mapngp.ck fighting, was able 


14 


chat the uſe of were miſſile weapons, in che open 


plain, againſt trogps,who.are armed and diſciplined 


for cloſe fight, although it may haraſs and diſtreſs | 
an enemy, cannot againſt reſolute, men have any 
deciſiye effect. 1 indi HT 
In about three days after 1 Cæſar 
had intelligence. that Scipio himſelf, was adyancing | 


With the whole force of his infantry, conſiſting of 


eight legions, or about forty thouſand men, and 
four thouſand regular horſe: an army which he ; 
was not in condition to oppoſe in the field, and 
Which obliged him, contrary to his uſual practice, 
to adopt a plan of defence. Ruſpina lay along 
the coaſt, and at the diſtance of two miles from 
the more. As bis army lay behind the town, co- 

| | 5 | vering 
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vering part of the ſpace' between it and the ſea CHAP. 
with the fortifications of his camp, he threw up — 
an intrenchment from his camp on one ſide, and 
from the end of the töwn on the other, quite to 
the ſhore; fo that, by means of the town in front, 
the fortifications of his camp and theſe lines in 
flank, the whole ſpace between Ruſpina and the 
ſea was incloſed with his works. The harbour 
too was thus ſecured from any attempts of the 
enemy. And in order to man and defend theſe 
fortifications, he landed his engines from the gal- 
leys, and brought the mariners to Terye them on 
ſhore. | | 
The choice of this fi tuation, soßedt 7 up in a nar- 
row place, without any ſecure communication with 
the country, in caſe the enemy had ſeized their 
advantage, or in cafe the reinforcements which he 
himſelf had expected from the ſea had by any ac- 
cident been long delayed, might have expoſed 
this invader of Africa to the greateſt calamities. 
He himſelf would not have neglected to hem in an 
enemy fo poſted with a line of 'circumvallation ; 
but the undertaking was too vaſt for thoſe who 
were oppoſed to him, and he was ſuffered in ſafe- 
ty to wait the arrival of his reinforcements, and to 
collect ſome immediate ſupply of proviſions from 
tlie neighbouring country, as well as to receive 
convoys which he had ordered og every mart- 
time province. and: ah 
While Cæſar nase in this +60 ition, Scipio 
arrived at Adrumetum, and having halted there a 
eee os ts Nan arts 55 viedil N N 
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char. few days, joined Labienus and Petreius in the ſta- 
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— tion they had choſen, about three miles from the 


town of Ruſpina. Their cavalry immediately over- 
ran the country, and interrupted the ſupplies, 


| which Cæſar derived from thence. The ſpace he 


had incloſed within his intrench ments, being about 
fix ſquare miles, was ſoon exhauſted even of forage 
or paſture, and his horſes were reduced to feed on 
ſea- weed, which was waſhed or ſteeped in freſh wa- 


ter, Sigh order to Purge it as much as poſſible of its 


falt. 

| To encourage the hopes which b Scipio entertain- 
ed from all theſe circumſtances, the king of Nu- 
midia, with a powerful army, was on the march, 
and likely to join him before Cæſar could receive 
any conſiderable addition to his preſent force ; but 
whatever might have been the conſequence of this 

junction, if it had really taken place, it was delay- 


ed for ſome time by one of thoſe ſtrokes of fortune 


to which human foreſight cannot extend. Publius 
Sitius, a Roman citizen, who had been an accom- 


- plice with Cataline in his deſigns againſt the repu- 


blic, and who, on this account, had fled beyond 
reach of the Roman power, had afſembled a band of 


warriors or lawleſs banditti, at the head of which he 
made himſelf of importance on the coaſts of Afri- 


ca, and was admitted ſucceſſively to join the forces 
of different princes in that quarter. Being now 


in the ſervice of Bogud, king of Mauritania, and 


being diſpoſed to court the favour of Cæſar, or 


hoping to make his peace at Rome by means of 
A ans ſo likely to "0 at the head of the Roman 


- State, 
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State, he perſuaded the king of Mauritania to take cn 5 


advantage of Juba's abſence, and with ſuch troops —.— 


as he had then on foot to invade the kingdom of 
Numidia. Juba being about to join Scipio near 
Ruſpina, when the news of this invaſion of his 
own country overtook him, found himſelf obliged 
not only to return on his march, but to call off 
from his allies great part of the Numidian light 
troops, who were already in their camp. 
Scipio, though thus diſappointed of the great 
acceſſion of force which he expected to receive by 
the junction of Juba, and though even ſomewhat _ 
reduced in his former numbers, ſtill continued to act 
on the offenſive ; and in order to brave his enemy, 
or, as uſual, to derive ſome ſpecies of triumph from 
the ſuppoſed offers of battle, repeatedly drew forth 


| his army on the plain between the two camps. 


In repeating theſe operations, he advanced till 
nearer. and nearer to Cæſar's intrenchments, and 
ſeemed to threaten his camp with an attack. In 
return to this inſult, or to take off its effects, Cæ- 
ſar knowing the ſtrength of his own works, affec- 
ted to hear of the enemy's approach with indiffe. 
rence; and without ſtirring from his tent, in which 
he was employed in dictating letters, gave orders 
for the ordinary guards, which lay without the in- 
trenchments, not to be diſcompoſed, but as ſoon as 
the enemy approached them, deliberately to retire 
behind the parapet; and Scipio, upon this recep- 
tion, when ſeemingly moſt bent on aſſaulting the 
* 
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F Hnes, Being fatisficd witk 'the ſuppoſed ane 
— ts provels, returned th his camp: 
During this ſuſpenſfon of any ſeribus opttativn; 

and- while Juba. was fill detained in Numidia by 

the diverſion which Sitius had occafioned in his 
kingdom, Cæſar had frequent deferters from the 
African army, and received deputations from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, with profeſſions "of at⸗ 

| tachment to himſelf as the relation of Marius, 
Whoſe memory was ſtill entire and popular in that 
province. Among theſe advances, which were 

made to him by the natives of the. country,” he had 

a meſſage from the inhabitants of Abilla, a place 
ſituate about ten miles from the coaſt, and equal. 

iy Aickant from Adrumetum IE from e en 


Him tô take poldeſſon bb their to The people 
of this place, like thoſe of moſt other towns in the 
province, were extremely diſaffected to Seipio, on 
account of the ſeverities which he exerciſed in the 
devaſtation of their country on tlie approach of 
Car; And as they dreaded a continuation or re- 
petition of the ſame meaſures, they were deſtrous 
do put themſelves in a/; poſture of defence againſt 
him! Ozfar” accepted of their offer, and ſent 4 

detacliment of his army, who turning round the 
enemy's flank, after a long night's march, entered 
the town without oppoſition. Conſidius having 
intelligence of What was in agitation at Acilla, 
ſent a detachment at the ſame time from Adrume- 
tum to ſecure the place; but coming too late, and 
jlnding 
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finding the enemy already in poſſeſſion of the 
town, he brought forward more forces on the fol- 
lowing day, and 5 but in vain, to dif 


lodge them, 
While Cæſar was thus dae to be. 


1 


CHAP. 
XXVIII. 
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| his quarters in Africa, and to enlarge the means 


of ſubſiſting his army, Criſpus Salluſtius ſucceeded 
in the deſign upon which he had been ſent to the 
iſland of Cercina, and was able to furniſh a eon- 
ſiderable ſupply of proviſions from thence. There 
arrived at the ſame time from Allienus, the officer 
ſtationed at Lyllybæum to forward the embark- 
ations, a large convoy and fleet of tranſports, 
having on board two entire legions, the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth, together with eight hundred 
Gauliſh cavalry, a thouſand archers and ſlingers, 
with a large ſupply of proviſions. As ſoon as theſe 
troops were landed, the tranſports were lent back 
to Lillybæum, in order to receive the remainder 
of the army, which was ſtill expected to arrive at 

that place. Theſe ſupplies and reinforcements at 
once relieved Cæſar's army from the diſtreſs they 
were ſuffering; and by ſo great an acceſſion of 


ſtrength, amounting to twelve thouſand men, put 


him in condition to break from the confinement 
under which he had for ſome time remained, and 
to act on the offenſive, 

The firſt object that preſented itſelf in ie 
of this plan, was the poſſeſſion} of ſome riſing 


grounds in the neighbourhood of Rufpina, which 


Scipio had neglected to occupy, * from which 
Wat. IV. E he 
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CHAP. he could ſeize his opportunity to annoy the enemy. 
— To gain this point, he decamped after it was dark, 
on the ſuppoſed-twenty-fixth of January or tenth 
of November, and turning by the ſhore round the 
town of Ruſpina, arrived in the night on the ground 
which he intended to occupy. This was part of 
a ridge, which runs parallel to the coaſt, at a few 
miles diſtance from the ſhore, and which, on the 
| north of Ruſpina, turns in the form of an amphi- 
theatre round a plain of about fifteen miles ex- 
tent. Near the middle of this plain ſtood the town 
of Uzita, on the brink of a deep marſhy tract, 
which is formed by the water of ſome rivulets that 
fall from the mountains, and having no determi- 
nate channel ſpread upon the plain in that place. 
Scipio had poſted a garriſon in the town, and had 
occupied the ridge on one fide of the amphithea- 
tre beyond the marſh, but had neglected the 
: heights, of which Cæſar now took poſſeſſion. It 
F ſeems, that on theſe heights there remained a num- 
ber of towers, or a ſpecies of forts conſtructed 
by the natives in the courſe of their own wars. 
In theſe Cæſar was furniſhed with a number of 
+0 ſeparate lodgements, which he joined by lines, in 
order to continue his communication with the 
| COIN WL e gin {es 
| pina. 
He had, in one night, made a mi pro- 
greſs in theſe works, but being obferved at the 
break of day, Scipio, in order to interrupt Him; 


advanced on the plain, and formed in order of 
battle, 1 
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battle, about a mile in the front of his own en- cx a'e. © 


campment. Ceſet, notwithſtanding this move- 
ment of the enemy, did not at firſt think it neceſ- 
ſary to diſpontinue the works he had begun ; but 
Scipio ſeeming to come forward with imention to 
attack him, while ſo great a part of his army was 
at work; he ordered the whole under arms, ſtill 
keeping the ad vantage of his ground on the heights. 
Some purties of cavalry and light troops came near 
enough to ſkirmiſh between the two armies; and 
Labienus being advanced on the right beyond the 
main body of Scipio's forces, Cæſar ſent a detach- 
ment round a village to attack him, and obliged 
him to retire in diſorder, after having narrowly eſ- 
caped being entirely cut off. This flight of La- 
bienus ſpread ſo great an alarm over Scipio's ar- 
my, that the whole, with precipitation, withdrew 
to their own camp. Cœſar alſo returned to his 
poſt, and without any further interruption, pro- 
ceeded in the operations he had planned. As ſoon 
as theſe were completed on the. following day, he 
again fortned in order of battle, to return the de- 
fiance which the enemy ſo often had given him, 
while he lay in the lines of Ruſpina ; and obſer- 


ving that Scipio remained in his camp, he match- 
ed on to the town of Uzita, which lay between the 


two armies. Scipio being alarmed for the ſafety 
of this place, at which he had depofited ſome part 
of his magazines, advanced to ſuſtain the troops he 
had pofted in the town; and Cæſar, believing that 
an action was Ty to "follow; made à halt, with 
E 2 the 
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CHAP, the town of Uzita before his centre, having both - 
— his wings extended beyond it to the right and the 
left. Scipio, not to extend his front beyond the 
walls of the town, drew up his army in four lines, 
conſiſting of many ſeparate bodies interſperſed with 
elephants ;*but as Cæſar deelined to attack the gar- 
riſon, ſupported as it was by Scipio's army, Scipio 
was unwilling to expoſe any part of his line by ad- 
vancing beyond the town. And both armies hav- 
ing remained in this poſture till ſun- ſet, returned 
at night to their reſpective camps. | 
Cæſar ſtill perſiſting in his deſign to ling the 
enemy to hazard a battle in defence of Uzita, pro- 
| jected double lines of approach from his preſent 
| . camp to the town. As the place was acceſſible to 
| the enemy, and when their army ſhould be drawn 
up in order of battle, might be made a part of 
their line, it was impoſſible for Cæſar to inveſt the 
town, or even to approach the walls, without ha- 
Zard of being attacked on his flanks from the field, 
as well as in the centre from the town. itſelf. In 
order, therefore, to cover the approach which he 
intended to make to the walls, he carried on from 
his camp on the hills two intrenchments on the 
right and the left, incloſing a ſpace of ſufficient 
breadth to embrace the town. Between theſe pa- 
rallel lines his troops advanced to the walls with 
perfect ſecurity, or under cover from any attacks 
that might be made on their flanks. As ſoon as 
this lane was effected to within the neceſſary diſ- 


tance of the walls, he threw up in front a breaſt- 
| work 
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work oppoſite to the ramparts of the town, and cur. 


from thence began to conſtruct the works that 
were uſually ne in che FeUction of fortified 
places. 

During the Benden of this ſiege, both par- 
ties received great reinforoements. Scipio was 
joined by the king of Numidia, who having repel- 
led the enemy who attempted to invade his own 


kingdom, now came with three bodies of regular 


infantry, formed in the manner of the Roman le- 
gion, eight hundred heavy armed or bridled caval - 
ry, with a great multitude of light or irregular 
troops. Cæſar's army, on the appearance of this 
new enemy, were much diſcouraged ; but on ſee- 
ing that Scipio, even after he was joined by the 
king of Numidia, ftill remained on the defenſive, 


they reſumed their former confidence; and were 


themſelves ſoon after reinforced by the arrival of 
two more legions, the ninth and the tenth, who on 
their firſt approach to.the-coaſt, miſtook for an e- 


nemy ſome galleys which Cæſar had ſtationed off 


the harbour of Thapſus; and under this miſtake 
ſtood off again to ſea, where they ſuffered many 
days from ſickneſs, want of proviſions, and of wa- 
ter. 

Theſe legions having been the priacipal authors 
of the late mutiny in Italy, are ſaid to have now 
come without orders, intending to evince their zeal, 


and to court their general's favour, at a time when 
their ſervice might be not only acceptable, but 


neceſſary to his ſafety. The principal hiſtorian of 
E 3 this 
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this war *, however, relates only, that Cæſar ha- 
ving chlepwed Tribunes and Centurions of theſe 


legions to have occupied entire tranſports with 
their own equipage, to the excluſion of the troops 


which were then ſo much wanted for the ſervice, 


took this opportunity to execute a piece of juſtice, 


which he had thought proper to remit, or to defer on 
a former oecaſion. That in this mind he diſmiſſed ſe- 
veral officers of theſe legians from the ſervice, with 


the following terms of reproach : For you, who 


* have incited the troops of the Raman people to 
% mutiny againſt the republic, who have plunder- 


ed the allies, and been uſeleſs to the ſtate ; who, 


in place of ſoldiers, have filled tranſports with 
4 your ſervants and horſes ; who, without courage 
in the field, or modeſty in your quarters, have 
4 been more formidable to your country than to 
“ her enemies, I judge you unworthy of any truſt 


in the ſervice of the republic, and therefore or- 


« der you forthwith to be gone from the pro- 
« vince, and to keep at a 3 from all the ſta- 
« tions of the Roman army.“ 
The other incidents, which are dated by hiſto- 
rians after the commencement of the ſiege of Uzi- 
ta, do not ſerve to make us acquainted with its 
progreſs, or with the detail of its operations. The 
ſeaſon we are told was ſtormy, and Cæſar's army, 
in order to crowd the more eaſily on board of the 
tranſports, had left great part of their equipage 
behind them 1 in Sicily, and were now without any 
£14 £5 | covering, 
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covering, beſides their ſhields, expoſed to heayy 


rains and hail, accompanied with thunder and fire, ., 
which, to their great amazement, inftead of the 
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ordinary flaſhes of lightning, became, in ſome de- 


gree, ſtationary, or for a ſenſible time continued 
to flame on the points of their ſpears*. While 
this ſtorm continued, the ground upon which they 
lay was overflowed with water, or waſhed with 
continual torrents from the hills. Ceſar, never- 
theleſs, perſiſted in the attack of Uzita, and ſeem- 
ed ſtill to flatter himſelf that the defence of this 


place would lay the enemy under ſome diſadvan- 
tage, which might furniſh him with an oppor- 


tunity to decide the war. The armies were ac- 
cordingly often drawn out in order of battle, and 
were preſent at partial engagements of their ca- 
valry or irregular _ but without any general 
action. 4 


In the midſt of the dh expectations whigh 


muſt-have attended the operations of this ſiege, 
Ceſar bad one of the many occaſions, on which 
he was ever ſo ready to commit his genius, his re- 
putation, and his life, in acts of ſeeming temerity, 
which perſons of inferior ability may admire, but 


never can ſafely repeat. Varus, with a fleet of 


— galleys, had ſurpriſed and burgs the greater 


1 This circumſtance, of the flaming points, is cited by a modern officer 
to diſcredit the narration : but is in reality a ſtrong confirmation. It is an 
appearance now underſtood among the phenomena of lightning or elec- 
triejty 3 but could not then be known any otherwiſe, than as a fact. Voyez 
Melange de Remarques ſar tout ſur Ceſar par Le General de we a Var- 
ſovie. 
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SA p. part of his ſhipping at Leptis, and was in chaſe of 
X II. 


ce Aquila, an officer of Cæſar's marine, who, with 
an inferior ſquadron, was flying before him to the 
ſouthward. Cœſar apprehended that the enemy, 
in eonſequence of this advantage, if not ſpeedily 
ehecked, muſt ſoon become maſters of the ſea; ſo as 
to cut off all his ſupplies and reinforcements from 
the coaſt. He knewithat- reputation gained or loſt 
on ſmall oceaſions, often decides of the greateſt af- 
fairs; and that adverſe eireumſtances, which if 
ſuffered to accumulate, may obſcure tlie brighteſt 


fortune, can, if ſeaſonably encountered, by daring 


efforts of reſblution and courage, be actually turn- 
ed to advantage. He inſtantly therefore went in 
perſon to Leptis; and from thence put off in a barge: 


having overtaken his on ſquadron, which was fly- 


ing before the enemy, he ordered: them to change 
their courſe, and to ſteer directly againſt their pur- 
ſuers. Varus was ſtruck with this unaccountable 


change in the conduct of his enemy, and ſuppoſing 


them to have come in ſight of ſome powerful ſup- 
port, diſcontinued the chace, put about, and crowd- 
ing fail, "ſteered for the'port-he had left. Ceſar, 


in his turn, gave chace, overtook ſome of the hea- 


vieft ſallors that fell aſtern, and forced the remain- 
der to take refuge in the harbour of Adrumetum. 
Here he preſented himſelf with an air of defiance; 
and having effected this apparent change in the 
ſtate of his affairs at ſea, with peremptory orders to 


his fleet not to reſign the advantage which they had 
| I by this flight of the EDeMY, he returned to 


the 
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the attack of Uzita. In ſuch actions the fortunate HAP. 
often ſucceed, becauſe' the attempt appears to be OS 


incredible; and men of great ability may no doubt 
venture into the midſt of difficulties, with which 
perſons of inferior en are by no means fit to 
contend. ' ' © £444 f SEO} 887 3.6 8 9587465 


Ceſar, ee ng that by this ſtroke of 


addreſs, or of fortune, he preſerved his communi- 
cation with the ſea, and received conſiderable ſup- 
plies from thence, as well às from the country around 
him, in which he was favoured by the natives; yet 
being greatly circumſcribed by the ſuperiority of 
the enemy's light troops, he ſuffered confiderably 
in his camp from ſcarcity of proviſions; and being. 
in his preſent operations againſt Uzita, to fight 
with a numerous army in detail, behind the walls of 
a fortified town, without being able to engage them 
upon equal terms in any deciſive action, he took 
his reſolution to diſcontinue the ſiege, and remove 
to a more advantageous ſtation; or proceed to ſome 
enterpriſe in which he was more likely to ſuc- 
ceed. He accordingly decamped in the night, 

. ſet fire to the wood and ſtraw that was amaſſed 
upon the ground, left the lanes he had fortified 
with ſo much labour, and marching by the ſhore, 
placed his baggage between the main column of 
his army and the ſea, and thus covered it from 
the enemy, who he expected were to follow him 


' by the ridge of hills which enen _ line of - 


his march. 
The 
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The retreat ak Ceſar was ſufficient to confirm 
| the leaders of the. republican , party in the hopes 
they had formed, of being able to wear him out 
by à dilatory war. They followed him according- 
ly by the heights, and having obſerved that he 
ſtopped at Agar, a town which he held by the af- 
fections of the natives, they took poſt on three ſe- 
veral heights,” at the diſtance of about ſix miles 


from his camp. In this poſition, they were not 


able to hinder him from making in the contiguous 

villages and fields a conſiderable acquiſition of pro- 
viſions and forage, which greatly relieved his ar- 
my; but, to prevent his farther excurſions into 
the country, and to ſecure. its produce to their own 
uſe, they had ſent two legions, under the com- 
mand of Gaius Mutius Reginus, with orders to take 
Poſſeſſion of the town of Zeta, which lay about 
twenty miles from Agar, and on the right at ſome 

diſtance beyond their preſent camp. Cæſar had 
intelligence from the natives, that theſe troops 
now poſted; at Zeta, were frequently employed 
abroad in collecting proviſions and forage, and that 
they might eaſily be cut off, and the town be ſur. 
priſed. He accordingly formed a deſign for this 
purpoſe; and with a view to the execution of it, 


removed from the plain of Agar, and fortified a 


ſtrong camp on a height nearer to the enemy. 
Here leaving a ſufficient guard for his lines, he put 
the remainder of the army in motion in the night, 
paſſed by the enemy's ſtations, and ſurpriſed the 


town of * which he entered by break of day, 
| While 
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while the greater part of the garriſon had left the HAP. 
place in perfect ſecurity, and were ſcattered in fo- 
raging parties over the neighbouring country. 
Having placed a ſufficient detachment to ſecure 
this new acquiſition, he ſet out upon his return, 
and having no hopes of being able to paſs the 
enemy unobſerved, made a diſpoſition to force his 
way through any impediment they might oppoſe 
to his march. The night could no longer be of 
any advantage to him; he ſet out, therefore, by 
day, leading the governor of Zeta, with P. Atrius, 
who belonged to the aſſociation of Utica, his pri- 
ſoners, together with ſome part of Juba's equipage, 
and a train of camels, loaded with plunder which 
he had taken in the place he had recently ſurpri- 
ſed. Pt , | Tout Ye 
The enemy were by this time appriſed of his 
motions. Scipio was come out of- his lines ; and, 
not far from Cæſar's route, had poſted himſelf in 
order of battle. Labienus and Afranius, with a 
great power of cavalry and light infantry, had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of ſome heights under which he was 
to paſs, and were preparing to attack him on his 
flanks, and on his rear. Cæſar was aware of theſe 
difficulties; it was nevertheleſs neceſſary to en- 
counter them. He truſted, that the head of his 
column might force its way; and he placed his 
whole cavalry to cover the rear of his march, 
When he came abreaſt of the enemy, being affail- | 
ed, as uſual, by the African cavalry with peculiar | 
efforts of agility and cunning, he made a halt; and 1 
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in order, by ſome great exertion; if poſſible, to 
clear his way, and procure. to his own people ſome; 
reſpite in purſuing the remainder of their march 
undiſturbed, he ordered the legions to lay down the 
loads which they uſually carried, and to charge 
the enemy. They accordingly put all the Afri- 
cans toflight ; but no ſooner reſumed their march, 
than they were again attacked, and repeatedly for- 
ced to renew the ſame operations. They had al- 
ready been detained four hours in paſfing over a 
hundred paces, or leſs than half a quarter of a mile, 
from the place at which they were firſt attacked. 
The ſun was ſetting, and the enemy were in hopes 


of being able to oblige them to halt, for the night, 


on a field which was deſtitute of water. Scipio, 
for this purpoſe, ſtill kept the poſition which he 
had taken in the morning, and from thence obſerv- 
ed, and eee jo; tn the „ N of 
the light troops. | 
- Cixfar perceived the danger to which bs muſt 
be expoſed, if he *ſhould halt on this ground, and 
faw the neceſſity of continuing his march: but 
obſerving, that as often as the cavalry in his rear 
was engaged, whether they repulſed or gave way 
to the enemy, he was obliged to halt in order 
to ſupport them, or give time to recover their 
ſtation, he thought proper to change his diſpoſi- 


tion, brought forward the horſe to the head of his 


column, and ſubſtituted a choſen body of foot in 
the rear, who, notwithſtanding an inceſſant diſ- 


charge from the enemy, continued to move, and 
enabled 
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enabled him, though ſlowly, to effect his retreat 
with a regular and uninterrupted pace. In this 
manner, extricating himſelf from the great danger 
to which he had been expoſed, he regained his 
camp, near Agar, with a very inconſiderable loſs. 
Having thus got poſſeſſion of Zeta, a poſt on the 
flank or rear of his enemy, Cæſar formed ſucceſ- 
five deſigns on Vacca, Sarſura, and Tyſdra, places 
ſimilarly ſituated round the ſcene of the war. His 
deſign on the firſt of theſe places was prevented 
by the Numidians, who, having intelligence of his 
coming, entered before him, and reduced the town 
to aſhes. Both armies being in motion for ſome 
days, he forced Sarſura ; but advancing to Tyſdra, 
with the ſame intention, he thought proper, upon 
obferving the ſtrength of the place, not to make 


any attempt againſt it; and, on the fourth day, 


having returned to his ſtation near Agar, the ene- 
my likewiſe reſumed their former poſition. 

While Cæſar remained at this poſt, he received 
a reinforcement of four thouſand men, conſiſting 
chiefly of the fick, who had been left behind the ar- 
my in Italy, and who now in health, rejoined their 
| legions, together with a body of four hundred horſe, 
anda thouſand archers and ſlingers. With this ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, he formed a deſign on Tegea, 
which was occupied by a detachment of the ene- 
my, ſupported by the whole of their army: Be- 
ing encamped at the diſtance of a few miles be- 


bind the town; and having advanced on the plain, 


in hopes to force or ſurpriſe the place, he was 
obſerved 
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c-f1 4p. obſerved by Labienus and Scipio, who came for- 
— ward, at the ſame time, about four miles beyond 


their own ſtation, in order to ſuſtain their detach- 


ment. Theſe, conſiſting of four hundred horſe, 


divided themſelves on the right and the left of the 


town; and the main armies being formed in order 
of battle, with this poſt between them, Cæſar gave 
orders, that the party of horſe, which ventured to 


ſhew themſelves without the walls of Tegea, ſhould 


be attacked. The events which followed this firſt 
encounter, brought into action ſeveral detached 


bodies, both of horſe and of foot, which were ſent 


from the different ſides to ſuſtain the parties en- 
gaged, but did not lead to any general or deciſive 


action; and both armies retired at night to their 


reſpective lines. 


In many of theſe partial engagements which 


happened in this campaign, Cæſar's cavalry gave 
way to that of the Africans. In one of their flights 
Cæſar met an officer, who was running away with 
his party, and affecting to believe him under a 


- miſtake, took hold of his bridle, « You are wrong,“ 
he ſaid, for here is the way to the enemy.“ 


Even the legions ſtood greatly in awe of the Nu- 
midian irregulars, by whom they were, on ma- 


ny occaſions, ſurpriſed with ſome new feat of agi- 


lity or cunning; and they were confiderably in- 
timidated by the number and formidable appear- 


ance of the elephants, which they knew not how 


to withſtand. To fortify the minds of his men, 


and to prepare them to meet ſuch antagoniſts, Ca- 
e a 
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ſar had a number of elephants brought to his onA b. 

camp, armed and harneſſed like thoſe of the ene- — 

my. He exerciſed his horſes in preſence of theſe 

animals, taught his men in what places to ſtrike 

where the beaſt was vulnerable, and how to elude 

his fury. He likewiſe made ſome change in the 

uſual exerciſe of the legion itſelf, ſuch as might the 

better qualify his men to-baffle or repel the artful 

and deſultory attacks of the Numidians ; and as he 
frequently employed his regular troops in foraging 

parties, he inured them by degrees to depart from 

their uſual forms, without loſing, their courage, 

and to recover from any caſual diſorder into which 

they might be thrown. To ſhow his own con- 

fidence in the ſuperiority of his men, he frequent- 

ly made an offer of battle on equal ground ; and, 

in the manner that was, in their turns, common to 

both parties, drew a ſpecies of triuinpn from his 
enemy's declining to fight. 

In theſe operations the campaign drew on to the 
middle of F ebruary, and had laſted about five 
months; during this time Cæſar had ſurmounted 
very great difficulties, ariſing from the diſperſion 
of his fleet, the uncertainty of his communication 
with Italy, and the fcarcity of proviſions in a eoun- 
try laid waſte or poſſeſſed by his enemies. He was 
now become maſter of many. towns on the coaſt, 
and of a confiderable extent of territory ; but from 
the many objects which required his attention in 
different parts of the empire, he remained under 


great diſadyantage in ſupporting a dilatory war, 
in 
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HA F. in which it appeared that Scipio and Labienus 
22 were reſolved to perſiſt. In order, if poſſible to 


break their meaſures, he formed a deſign upon 
Thapfſus, their prineipal garriſon and ſea- port on 
the ſouthern boundaries of the province. With 


this view he decamped in the night from his ſtation - 
near Agar, and directing his march to the ſouth- 
ward, arrived before Thapſus on the following day. 


As he had formerly, in order to-ſecure his convoys 
_ againſt any attempts from this place, blocked up 
the harbour with his ſhips, he now ſeized all the 


avenues which led to the e and inveſted it 


enn from the land. 


Scipio and Juba, greatly ae to 8 a 
olace of ſo much conſequence to themfelves, put 
their armies in motion; and, to counteract that of 
Cæſar, followed him by the route of the hills. 
Seeing him inveſt 'Thapſus, they took their firſt 


| poſts on two ſeparate heights, about eight miles 


from the town. Ceſar, -with his uſual induftry 
and diſpatch, executed lines both of circumval- 
lation and of countervallation. By theſe lines, 
which were in the form of a creſcent, terminating 


at both ends on the ſhore, he embraced the town, 


and propoſed to encamp his army between them. 


Scipio was ſufficiently acquainted with the ground, 


to know that there was near the harbour a nar- 


row channel, or ſalt- pit, ſeparated from the ſea by 


a ſecond beach or ſand-bank, which it was poflible 


the enemy might not have obſerved, and by which 
he might til] have an entry to the town, or be 


able 
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able to throw in his ſuceours. He therefore ad- cy a 1 


vanced with His whole army; and while he made 
a feint to interrupt Cæſar in the works he was car- 
rying on, ſent a party to'oceupy the ſand- bank, or 
to throw themſelves into the town of Thapſus by 

that communication. Cæœſar, however, had al- 


ready taken poſſeſſion of this paſſage, and ſhut it 


up with three ſeveral intrenchments or redoubts, 
ſo placed as to ſecure it at onee againſt any ſallies 
from the garriſon, as well as attacks from the field. 

The cottibined army; on being thus diſappointed 


of- any  comitiunicatibn with the town of Thapſus, 
remained aÞÞ the day under arms, and gave the 
enemy a opportunity; which he often ede to 


deſtre, of terminatingi the war by a battle: But 


CWlar, either becaufè he had not fuffiviently for- 


tified bis: intrenchments-to' ſecure his rear from 
the tow-Wͤ op becauſe he would not «chooſe that 


moment t6 figkt, when the enemy was beſt pre- 


pared to eee es no een to 8 
of That A9. 
Scipio, ate. nes [fate Ge all 3 


took his reſolution to encamp, and at break of day 


appeared to be forming the uſual iatreuchments. 


Cefar had then probably completed his oun works; 


and thinking the opportunity fair, or being deter- 


mined not to ſuffer the enemy to effect a lodgement 
in his preſence, he made the uſual. fignal to pre- 
pare for action; and leaving a proper force to man 


his own intrenehments againſt the town, drew out 
the remainder of his army to the field, ordered part 
Vol. IV. F of 


| 
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' CHAP. of his fleet to get under ſail, to turn a head-land 
— in the rear of the enemy; and as ſoon as the action 
began in front, to alarm them with ſhouts, or a 
feint to land and to attack their rear. Having 
made theſe diſpoſitions, he put his army in mo- 
tion, and being come near enough to diſtinguiſh 
the poſture of the enemy, obſerved, that their main 
5 body was already in order of battle, with the ele- 
f 4 phants diſpoſed on the wings; and that numerous 
| parties were {till at work on the lines, within which 
they meant to encamp. He halted, and made a 
diſpoſition ſuitable to that of the enemy. His cen- 
tre conſiſted of five legions, his wings each of four; 
the tenth and ſecond legions compoſed the right 
wing, the eighth and ninth compoſed the left. 
Five cohorts, together with the cavalry, were ſe- 
ected to ſupport the archers and ſlingers, that were 
: to begin the attack by galling the enemy's ele- 
pälhants. Cæſar himſelf went round every diviſion. 
on foot, exhorted the veterans to be mindful of 
the high reputation which they had to ſupport, 
and recommended to the new levies to take ex- 
ample from thoſe who were already poſſeſſed of 
ſo much glory, and who were, by long experience, 
inſtructed in the axts to ee e of 
battle. 
While Caſar v was thus e e the 3 of 
Scipio appeared to reel; they at one time retired. 
behind their imperfect works, again changed their 
[ _ - purpoſe, and came back to their ground. Many 
i af Ceæſar's officers, and many of the veteran ſol- 
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and irreſolution, called aloud for the ſignal of 
battle. But he himſelf, poſſibly to whet their ar- 

dour, as well as to keep them in W again and 
again halted the whole line. | 


In this fituation of the two armies, Caf! is ſaid to 


have been ſeized with a fit of the epilepſy, to which 
he was-ſubjedt ; a difeaſe which, although it ſeems 
to attack the ſeats of underſtanding and of ſenſe, 
or ſuſpends, for a time, the exerciſe of every faculty 
in the moſt alarming manner, does not appear, if 


this report may be credited, to effect any laſting di- 


minution of the rational powers, nor in the interval 


of fits to be inconfiſtent with their higheſt mea- 


ſures, and their ableſt exertions. The tale, however, 
is not conſiſtent with the narration of Hirtius. This 
hiſtorian, although he allows that the troops, in the 


laſt part of their motion to engage, acted without 


any orders; and while Cæſar wiſhed them to ad- 
vance more deliberately, that they forced a trum- 
pet on the right to ſdund the uſual charge, and 
that the whole line, without any other ſignal, over- 
whelming by force all the officers who ventured 
to reſtrain them, continued to ruſh on the enemy: 
yet he obſerves that Cæſar, inſtead of being out 
of condition to act, took his reſolution to excite 
an ardour which he could not controul; and, in 
order that he might bring his whole army at once 
with united force into action, commanded all his 
trumpets to found, and himſelf, mounting on horſe- 


e rode up with the foremoſt ranks. The battle 
F 2 began 
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diers, well acquainted with this ſign of diſtraction HAF. 
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CHAP. began on the right, where the enemy's elephants 


oi. 
— — 


being galled with a ſhower of arrows and ſtones, 


reeled back on the troops that were poſted . to ſuſ- 


tain them, trod part of the infranty under foot, 
and broke over the unn W in 
their rear. 

The left of Scipio's $ andy being has: dy the 
main body ſoon after gave way; and the whole 
fled to the camp which they had formerly occu- 


pied; but in their flight; being thrown into con- 


fuſion, and ſeparated from their officers, they ar- 


rived at the place to which they fled, without 


any perſon of rank to rally or command them. In 
this ſtate of conſternation: they threw down their 
arms, and attempted to take refuge in the camp af 


their Numidian ally. But this being already in 


poſſeſſion of the enemy, they continued their flight 


do the neareſt heights; and having already thrown 


away their arms, awaited their fate in a ſtate of 
helpleſs deſpair. When they ſaw' the troops that 
purſued them advance, they made ſigns uf ſubmiſ- 
fion, and ſaluted the victors with a ſhout; but in 
vain. They were inſtantly attacked by the vio- 


torious army of Ceſar, who, though affecting cle- 


meney on former occafions, now feemed to be ac- 
tuated with a paroxiſm/of rage and thirſt of blood; 
contrary to the orders and entreaties- of their ge- 
neral; they put the whole of this unarmed and de- 


fenceleſs multitude to the ſword. They are aid, 
on this 0ccafion, to have ſeized the opportunity 


of 1 * 3 on Dine of their on of- 


ficers 


* - 
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ficers who had offended them. One was actually cu ap. 
murdered, another being wounded, fled to Cæſar ES 


for protection; and many perſons of diſtinction, 


Senators and Roman Knights, though of Cæſar's 
party in this conteſt, obſerving their danger, 
thought proper to withdraw to ſome place of con- 
cealment, till the preſent fury of the troops ſhould 
abate. 

In the beginning of this memorable action, the 
garriſon of Thapſus had ſallied, but were repulſed 
with loſs. When the conteſt was over, Cæſar, to 
induce the town to ſurrender, diſplayed the tro- 
phies of victory he had gained; but had no anſwer. 
On the following day, he drew up his army under 
the walls of the town; and having made a ſpeech 
to the 1 gion, in which he thanked them for their 
good behaviour; without any reproach for the diſ- 
order and cruelty of the preceding day, he declared 
what were to be the rewards which he intended, 


at a proper time, for the veterans; and, by ſome 
immediate mark of his favour, diſtinguiſhed a few . 
who had fignalized themſelves. He appointed 


Caius Rubellius, with three legions, to continue 
the fiege of Thapſus, and Cn. Domitius, with two 
others, to reduce Tyſdra; and having ſent forward 
M. Meſſala, with a body of horſe on the road to 
Utica, he himſelf followed with the remainder of 


the army 


At Utica were aflembled, from, every part of 
the empire, all who were obnoxious to Cæſar, or 
* "WY | who, 

1 Hirt. de Bello Africa 
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CHAP, Who, from a zeal for the republic, had refuſed to 
— ſubmit to his power. On the third day after the 
: battle of Thapſus, towards night, a perſon who 
had eſcaped from the field coming to Utica, this 
- unhappy convention of citizens was ſtruck with 
A the greateſt alarm. Under the effects of their con- 
ſternation, they met in the ſtreets, ran to the gates, 
and again returned to their habitations. They 
| crowded together in the public places, and ſepara- 
ted by turns, and paſſed the night in extreme per- 
plexity. Cato repreſented to them, that the ac- 
counts tliey received might be exaggerated, and 
endeavoured to compoſe their fears. As ſoon as 
4 it was day he called them together, and laid be- 
1 fore them a ſtate of the place, of the works, mili- 
1 tary ſtores, proviſions, arms, and numbers of men; 
and having commended the zeal, which they had 
hitherto ſhown in defence of the republic, exhort- 
ed them now to make the proper uſe of the means 
they ſtill had of defending themſelves, or at leaſt 
1 of making their peace in a body; declared, that 
* if they were inclined to ſubmit to the victor, he 
1 \ ſhould impute their conduct to neceſſity; but if 
they were determined to reſiſt, he ſhould reſerve 
4 his ſword for the laſt ſtake of the republic, and 
= | ſhare with them in the conſequences of a reſolu- 
| + tion, which he ſhould love and admire. He con- 
_— | tended, that they were now to conſider themſelves 
14 as aſſembled, not in Utica, but in Rome; That 
_ © the force of the republic was yet very great, and 
40 might ſtill, as on former occaſions, * again 
65 from 
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: « from its ruins that the forces of Cæſar muſt c nap. 
« ſtill be diſtracted or ſeparated, to make head — 


« againſt enemies who were appearing in different 
« parts of the empire; that in Spain his own ar- 
% my had deſerted from him, and the whole pro- 
« yince had declared for the ſons of Pompey ; that 
«© Rome, the head of the commonwealth, was yet 
4 erect, and would not bend under the yoke of a 
« tyrant ; that his enemies were multiplying while 
« heſeemed to deſtroy them; that his own ex- 
« ample ſhould inſtruct them; or rather, that the 
« courage which he exerted in the paths of guilt 
and of infamy, ſhould animate thoſe who were 
either about to die with honour, or to ſecure 
« for their country bleſſings in which they them- 
-<« ſelves were to ſhare.” At this affembly a reſo- 
lution was accordingly taken to defend the city 
of Vtica, and numbers of ſlaves, who were ſet free 
by their maſters for this purpoſe, were armed and 
inrolled. But it ſoon appeared, that the aſſembly 
conſiſted of perſons unable to perſiſt in this reſo- 
lution, and who were preparing ſeparately to me- 
rit the favour of the conqueror by an entire and 
early ſubmiſſion. They ſoon made a general pro- 
feſſion of this defign, expreſſed their veneration of 
Cato; but confeſſed, that they were not qualified 
to act with him in ſo arduous a ſcene; aſſured him, 
that if they were permitted to ſend a meſſage to 
Cæſar, the firſt object of it ſhould be to intercede 
for his ſafety ; and that, if they could not obtain 
it, they ſhould accept of no quarter for themſelves. 
„ Cato 
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Hf. Cato no longer oppoſed their intentions; but ſaid, 
nat he himſelf muſt not be included in their treaty ; 
that he knew not of any right Cæſar had to diſ- 
Poſe of his perſon; that what had hitherto hap- 
pened in the war only ſerved to convict Ceſar of 
daeſigns which were often imputed. to him, and 
which he always denied. Le will now, at leaſt, 
own, he ſaid, that his opponents were not miſtaken 
in the ſaſpicions they ſuggeſted againſt him. 
While matters were in this ſtate, a party of Sei- 
n horſe, which had eſcaped from the field of 
battle, appeared at the gates of the town, and were 
with diſſiculty, by Cato's entreaties, diverted from 
| -a:frantic reſolution, of putting every Roman citi- 
1 Zen, who offered to ſubmit to Cæſar, as well as the 
inhabitants of the place, to the ſword. Being diſ- 
ſuaded from this act of violence, and furniſned with 
ſome money for their immediate ſubſiſtence, they 
continued their retreat. Moft of the Senators, who 
were preſent, took ſhipping; and eſcaped. Lucius 
Cæſar undertook to carry to his kinſman a petition 
from ſuch of the Roman citizens as remained; and 
ſaid to Gato, at parting, that he would gladly fall 
at the victor's feet to make hir peace. To which 
Cato anſwered, * If I were diſpoſed to make my 
peace with Cæſar, I ſhould repair to him in per- 
*« ſon ʒ hut I have done him no wrong; I am not 
an ohject of his pardon, and ſhall not requeſt 
« what it were inſolence in him to offer me as a 
*. fyonr,”” He, however, on this occaſion, obſer- 
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ved to his own ſon, that it would not become him c HA r. 
to leave his) father: “ At a fit time,“ be faid, YL 


i you will put yourſelf on the victor's merey, but 
« do not take part n public affairs; the times do 
© not afford à ſtation in which it would be pro- 


per for youito act. And hy; ſaid the young 


man, „ will you not take the benefit of cho vic- 
* tor's clemency for yourſelf, as well as for me? 
„I was borm to freedom,“ he ſaid," and cannot, 
in my old age, be reconciled to ſervitude; For 
« you theſe times were deſtined; and it may be- 
„ come you to ſubmit to your fate.” Having paſ- 
ſed the day in aiding his friends to procure the 
means of their eſcape, he went to the bath, and 


ſupped as uſual without any marks of dejection 


_ or affectation of eaſe; and being retited to his 
chamber, after ſome time which he employed in 
reading, he killed himſelf. His attendants, up- 
on hearing a noiſe which alarmed them, burſt open 
the door, and would have dreſſed the wound, but 
he tore it up with his own hands, and expired in 
making this effort. Every one, through the day, 


had been anxious to know what was the deſign 
which Cato covered under the appearance of ſo 


much concern for others, and of ſo little care for 
himſelf. On the firft report of his death, multi- 
tudes crowded to the door of his quarters, and gave 
the moſt unfeigned demonſtrations of dejection and 
» ſorrow. The colony of Utica, though originally 
| hoſtile 
x Dio. Cal, Appian. nen Virtins de Bello Africano. 
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CHAF, a A p. hoſtile to his cauſe, and ſtill in the intereſt of Cæ- 

22 far, ordered a public funeral, and erected his a 

in the place of interment. 

Cato died in the vigour of life, under fifty ; ; he 

was naturally warm and affectionate in his temper ; 

f and, according to his poetic encomiaft *, compre- 
| hhegnſive, impartial, and a citizen of the world. But 
j | His country, his friend, and thoſe who were placed 
within his reach, formed that world to him, in 
which he was to take an effective part. He pro- 
feſſed to believe, with the ſet whoſe tenets he em- 
braced, that it might or might not, in particular 
circumſtances, be expedient for a man to preſerve 
or lay down his life; but that, while he kept it, 
the only good or evil incident to him conſiſted in 
the part which he took, as a friend or an enemy to 
thoſe with whom he was connected. He had long 
foreſeen the dangers to which the republic was ex- 
poſed, and determined to live only while he could 
counteract the deſigns that were formed againſt it 2. 
The leader of the ſucceſsful party thought proper 
to apologize for himſelf, by decrying the virtues 
of Cato; but the bulk of mankind, in his own and 
the ſubſequent ages, were equally pleaſed to extol 
them ; and he has given the rare example of a 
merit, which . its praiſe even amidſt the 
| adulation 


I Non ſibi ſed toto genitum, ſe credere mundo. 


2 Sed vere laudari ille vir non poteſt, niſi hzc ornata ſunt ; quod ille 
ea, quz nunc ſunt, et futura viderit, et ne fierent contenderit, et facta ng 
videret, vitam reliquerit, Cicer, ad Att, lib, xii. ep. 4. 
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adulation that was paid to his enemies*; and was 


thought, by the impartial, equally above the reach 
of commendation or of cenſure *, z 


CHAP. 


x x See the writings of Virgil and Horace. 

2 Cujus gloriz neque profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vituperando quif- 
quam nocuit, quum utrumque ſummis præditi fecerint i 1 * Li- 
vi ex Hieronym, Prolog, lib, xi. in Oſeam. 
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Aa oe Ceſar at Wies. ed 7 the Repub- 
lican Party.—Servility of the Roman People. — 

; Magniflcence and Adminiſtration of Cafar.—His 
laſt Campaign in Spain. Death of the elder of 
Fompey's Sons. —Ceſar Return, Triumphs, Ho- 
nours, and Policy, in the State, —Mirit of the 
1 Times. Source of the Conſpirucy againſt Ceſar. 

| Aer Progreſ.— Death of Cour. . 


HEN Cæſar was informed, on his march 
from Thapfus, that of all the principal 
men of the oppoſite party, Cato alone remained at | 

Utica to receive him, he was at a loſs to interpret 
his conduct, and poſſibly might have found it dif- 
ficult to determine how he ſhould deal with an an- 
tagoniſt, whom he neither could reconcile to his 
uſurpation, nor treat as a criminal, The character 
- of generoſity towards his enemies, which Cæſar 
= had aſſumed, laid him under ſome obligation, in 
point of conſiſtency, to treat the perſon of Cato 

with reſpe& ; and the opportunity he would have 

had, in that inſtance, of exerciſing his clemency 

with ſo much luſtre, could not have eſcaped him. 

In the buſieſt ſcene of his life he had not any par- 

, ty object, nor any party quarrel to. maintain ; he 
had repeatedly ſacrificed perſonal animoſity to am- 

bition ; and when he took the field againſt the re- 

public; he had few private reſentments to gratify : he 


knew that an affectation of reluctance i in ſhedding 
VE the 
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the blood of Roman citizens, the reverſe of what re- CHAP. 
mained ſo much an object of horror in the memo- 
ry of Sylla, was the likelieſt means to palliate the. 
effects of this deſtructive war, and to reconcile the 
People to his uſurpation. In the bulk of his fel - 
low- citizens he had found either a mere rubbiſh 
to be removed from the way of his ambition, or 
tools with which he might work in removing it; 
they were either the dupes of his policy, or open 
to the imputations of ſiniſter deſigus ot unrea 

ſonable obſtinaey which he caſt on his appenents, 
In Cato, perhaps, alone, he found a meaſure of 
eſtimation, which; with all his abilities and nroſ- 
perous fortune, he could not pretend to ſlighe, and 
a penetration which, without any management for 
his perſon, had ever treated his intrigues as à ſyſtem 
of villany deviſed: for the ruin of the common- 
wealth. Cato there fore alona, of all his antagoniſts, — 
he poſſibly hated een 4 eren <a of kegel 
be : 4 
Ceæſur was in ns a to the e 
tation of His friend Quris,:neither ſanguinary gor 
ſcrupulous'of blood, but in tte higheſt degree in- 
different to both, and ever ready to do whatever 
was moft likely to promote his own deſigns. As he 
had already ſufficiently provided for the reputation 
of clemency, he now made a freer uſe of his ſword, 
and in proportion as he approached to che end of 
the war, or ſaw the means of extirpating thoſe 
who were moſt likely to withſtand his pretenſions, 
| he 


x Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta prætor atrocem animum Catonis. 
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CHAP. he dipped his hands with leſs ſcruple in the blood 
- w_—_— of his enemies. As he purſued Pompey into Egypt, 


\ 


- under a decided impreſſion that the death of this 
rival was material to the eſtabliſhment of his power 


in Italy, ſo it is likely that he now haſtened to 


Uiica as a place at which he might cruſh the re- 


mains of a republican ſpirit in the empire. On 
hearing of the death of Cato, however, he made 
uſe of an expreſſion which ſerved either to diſcover 


the reſolution he had taken with reſpect to him, 


or to preſerve the aſpect of generoſity at no ex- 


pence. I muſt be allowed,“ he ſaid; © to envy 


« this man the ſplendour of his death, as he has 
& refuſed. me the honour of preſerving his life.“ 


Having paſſed through Uzita and Adrumetum, 


which ſurrendered to him on his march, and being 
met by numbers who came to make their ſubmiſ- 
fion, he arrived at Utica in the evening, and con- 
tinued all night without the gates. 101 
Marcus Meſſala had already taken . of 
the town. © Ceſar himſelf entered on the follow- 
ing day ; and having ordered the people to attend 
him, made a ſpeech, in which he thanked the co- 
lony of Utica for their faithful attachment to his 


cauſe; but ſpoke of the Roman citizens , who 


had been aſſembled at this place, and contributed 


to ſupport the war againſt him, in terms which 
ſufficiently ſnewed that he was no longer to court 


the reputation of 'mercy. Appian ſays, that as 


/ 2 Thoſe who were with Cato aſſumed the character of Roman Senate at 
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many of them as fell into his hands were by his cx a Agg. 
order put to death. Hirtius relates, that he only 2, 
confiſcated their effects, and that this ſentence was 
afterwards changed into a limited fine, amounting 
in all to two hundred thouſand ſeſtertia, or about 
a million and a half fterling, to be joe in three 
yours,. at fix ſeparate payments. 
From this general wreck of the . par- 
ty in Africa, the leaders continued their flight in 
different directions. Many who ſurrendered them- 
ſelves were ſpared; but moſt of thoſe, who, in 
their attempts to eſcape, fell into the enemy's 
hands, either killed. themſelves, or by Cæſar's or- 
der were put to death *. Afranius and Fauſtus 
Sylla, having joined a party of cavalry that fled by 
Utica from the field of battle, were ' intercepted 
by Sitius, and defending themſelves, with the loſs 
of many of their party, were taken. In a few days 
after this event, theſe priſoners, under pretence of 
- riot in the camp, were put to death. : 
Scipio, with Damafippus, Torquatus, and Plæ- 
torius Ruſtianus, endeavoured to eſcape by ſea in- 
to Spain. After being toſſed ſome days with con- 
trary winds, they ventured to: put into Hippo, on 
the coaſt of Numidia, where they met with a 
fquadron of Cæſar's fleet, commanded by Sitius. 
Their veſſel being boarded, they were aſked with 
impatience, Where is'the general ? Scipio himſelf 
made 8 The es is well ; and i in uttering . | 
ae ö 
"x tho. Caff; lib, xliii. c. 12. Appian. de Bello Civili, lib, ii. Florus, | | 
Eutropius, Hirtius. 
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GH-4P; theſe Wr himſelf, re deer | 
co the ſea. 1 21435 4182 of tr 
| Juba, with 3 having . PIG the 
field of battle at Thapſus, lay concealed by day, 
and continued their flight in the night towards 
Tama, a place Which, at the breaking out of the 
war, the king of Numidia had fortiſied, and made 
the reſidence of his women and the repoſitory of 
his trenſure and moſt valuable effects. He knew 
that if he ſhould be taken captive by a Roman ge- 
neral, the eopſequenge Was being led in triumph, 
and poſſibly afterwards put to death. He had 
therefore provided this tetreat in caſe of an unfor- 
tunate iſſue to the war; intendivg it merely as a 
place gt which he might die in late. With this 
intention he had raiſed, near'ta the royal palace, 
= a ple of wood on Which he. meant te conſume 
5 whatever could maxk or aderg the victor ß Irie 
| umph; and it wes his purpoſe; bile, he {t;thaſe 
materials, and with them the whole. city, an re. 
to commit himſelf and his omen to the flame: 
be inhabitants of Lama had ſome: intimation 
of this deſign, and, upon the approach of the king, 
unwilling to have the exit of a vanquiſhed prince 
celebrate in their city by ſuch an offering, ſhut 
their gates and refuſed him admittance. They like- 
viſe bad the humanity to refaſe delivering, che 
vwomen into his hands, under an apprehenſion that 
be meant they ſhould be a ſaeriſice to his jealouſy, 
or de l in his A | 


Juha 
. 
1 « 
: "©. 
12 * 
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3 finding himſelf thus diſobeyed, even by CHAP. 
lb own ſubjects, retired to one of his country — 


ſeats; and having ordered a ſplendid entertain- 


3 at the cloſe of it be and Petreius fell toge- 


ther by their owt: ſwords: The kingdom of Nu- 
midia was converted into a Roman province, and 
the government of it was committed to Salluſt the 


| hiſtorian The ſon of the king, yet an infant, was 


' reſerved to make a part in the proceſſion of the 


victor's triumph. The furniture and ornaments 


of his palaces being ſold, produced a confiderable 
ſum of money. Great contributions were raiſed, 
at the ſame time, in thoſe parts of Africa which 
bad been already reduced to the condition of a 
Roman province. The inhabitants of Thapſus 
were made to pay fifty thouſand Roman ſeſtertia? ; 
thoſe of Adrumetum, eighty thouſand ; thoſe of 
| Leptis and Tyſdra paid the quotas exacted from 


them in corn and oil. 
Cæſar having, in this manner, cloſed a faded in 


which he had deſtroyed fifty thouſand of his op- 


ponents, who might be ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
obſtinate adherents of the republican party, and 
having joined to the empire a territory which, by 
the report afterwards made in the aſſembly of the 
People, was fitted to yield an annual tribute of 
three hundred thouſand medimni of grain, and 
three hundred thouſand weight of oil ', he em- 
barked at Utica, on the fifteenth of June, and in 
three days after his departure from thence, arriv- 

Vol. IV. G ed 

1 Flut. in Cæſ. z About 409,00 |, 3 Plut. in Cæſ. 
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ne ed in the iſland of Sardinia; a part of his domi- 
— mons, faid Cicero, as a taunt to this upſtart ſove- 
reign, which he had not hitherto ſeen. Before 

his departure from Africa, he had made the ne- 
ceſſary arrangements reſpecting the army; and, 
although he had recently availed himſelf of the 
ſervices of the legions who had mutinied in Italy, 

and ſeemed to have forgotten their offence, yet 

de took the benefit of the preſent proſperous ſtate 

of his affairs to indulge his reſentment; and that 
they might not communicate with other factious 
ſpirits in the empire, have leiſure to over- rate their 
own ſervices, or to ſet an example to the reſt of the 
army of exorbitant demands, he ordered them to 

de broke and: diſbanded in Africa. The remainder 

of the troops who, had given him the victory in that 
country, he ordered, after receiving the neceſſary 
refreſhments, to proceed in the voyage to Spain, 


where he ſtill had, from the ſons and adherents 
af Pompey, ſome reſiſtance to apprehend. 
Leaving the army therefore to purſue this — 


' Ceſar himſelf took ſhipping again in the iſland of 
Sardinia on the twenty-nanth of June; and, being 


ſome time detained by contrary winds, arrived at 


Rome on the twenty-ſixth of the following 
month; having, ſince the time of his departure 
from Italy, on the expedition to Africa, in which 


he had ſo many difficulties to amount ſpent no 
more than fix months. 
The news of Caſar's 8 n pad been ſome 


| Ume received. The n ſupports of the re- 


public 
I Hirtius de Bell Afr. e. $6, 
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public had fallen at Thapſus and at Pharſalia; HAT. 


and as the ſons of Pompey, though favourably re- 


ceived by their late father's adherents in Spain, 


were not yet ſuppoſed to be in condition to reſiſt 


the victot, the revolution in his fayour 'ſeemed to 


be complete, and every part of the Roman empite 


ſubjected to his power. Nothing now remained, 


but that he ſhould take poſſeſſion of that ſovereign- 
ty to which he aſpired, and in which, it ſoon after 
appeared, that to him there was a charm, even in 


the flattery of the man as wel as in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of power. 


Whatever diſtrefs the fuevielog memibers of the 


commonwealth may Have fuffered on the loſs of 
their relations and friends, who had fallen in the 


late bloody contentions, or whatever mortification 
they may have felt on the loſs of their own poli- 


tieal importance, as partners in the empire of the 


world; no ſymptoms of averfiony or unwilling fub- 
miſſions appeared on the part of the People; all 
orders of men haſtened to pay their court to the 
victor, and, by their fervile adulations, to antici- 
pate the ſtate of degradation into * 18. were 
themſelves ſoon to be reduced. 

In the name of the Senate and People; a con- 


nun thankſgiving of forty days was- decreed for 


the late victory at Thapſus. The power of Die- 


tator was conferred on Cœſar for ten years, and 


that of Cenſor, which gave the ſupreme diſpoſal 
of honours and rank in the commonwealth, and 
which, on account of the abuſe to which it was 


ſubject, had been ſome time diſcontinued, was now 
G 2 under 
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under a new title, that of Inſpector of Manners *, 
reſtored in his perſon. - At the ſame time the no- 


| mination of ſome of the officers of ſtate, formerly 


elected by the People, was committed to him. He 


was, in the exerciſe of theſe powers, to be pre- 
ceded by ſeventy-twyWo Lictors, triple the number 
even of thoſe who uſed to attend the Dictators, 


and he was to enjoy, for life, many of the inferior 


prerogati ves, which, under the republic, ſerved to 


diſtinguiſh the firſt officers of ſtate; ſuch as that 


of giving the ſignals for the horſes to ſtart, or for 


the other ſports to begin at the games of the Cir- 
cus; and that of delivering his opinion before any 


one elſe in the Senate, It was likewiſe ordered, 


that he ſhould have in that aſſembly a gilded chair 


of ſtate, placed next to that of the Conſul ; and, 


as if it were intended to join ridicule with theſe 
extraordinary honours, it was decreed, that as the 
conqueror of Gaul, in his triumphs he ſhould be 
drawn by white horſes, to put him on a foot of 
equality with Camillus, to whom this diſtinction 


had been given, as the reſtorer of his country from 


its deſtruction by the anceſtors of that nation; 


that the name of Catulus ſhould be eraſed from 


the Capitol, and his own be inſerted, as the perſon 
who had rebuilt that temple and citadel of Rome; 


that a car, like that of Jupiter, ſhould be placed 


for him in the ſame temple, and near to the ſtatue 
of the god himſelf; and that his own ſtatue, with 


the 
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the title of a demi- god, ſhould be evotted on a CHAP. 


globe repreſenting the earth. 

It is ſaid that Cæſar refuſed many of the ho- 
nours which were decreed to him; but in theſe, 
which he no doubt encouraged, or ivory re- 
ceived, he ſufficiently betrayed a vanity. which but 
rarely accompanies ſuch a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority 
of underſtanding and vigour of mind. Though 
in reſpect to the ability with which he rendered 
men ſubſervient to his purpoſe ; in reſpect to the 
choice of means for the attainment of his end; in 
reſpect to the plan and execution of his deſigns, he 
was far above even thoſe who are eminent in the 
hiſtory of , mankind ; yet in reſpect to the end 
which he purſued, in reſpect to the paſſions he had 
to gratify, he was one merely of the vulgar, and 
condeſcended to be vain of titles and honours 
which he himſelf had extorted by force, and which 
he has ſhared with perſons. of the meaneſt capa- 
city. Inſenſible to the honour of being deemed 
the equal in rank to Cato and Catulus, to Horten- 
ſius and Cicero, and the equal in reputation to Syl- 


la, to Fabius, and to the Scipios, he preferred be- 


ing a ſuperior among profligate men, the leader 
among ſoldiers of fortune, and to procure by force 
from his fellow citizens a deference which his 
wonderful abilities muſt of themſelves have made 
unavoidable, and ſtill more if he had poſſeſſed the 
magnanimity to deſpiſe it. X 
Cæſar, ſoon after the diſtinctions now men- 
tioned were 1 upon him, addreſſed himſelf 
G3 to 
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CHAP. to the Roman Senate and People, in a ſpeech 


XXIX. 
— 


which, being ſuppoſed. to proceed from a maſter, 
was full of eondeſcenfion and lenity, but from a 
fellow citizen, :was marked with inſult and con- 


tumely. A. ſpeech. delivered on ſo remarkable an 


oecaſion Was likely to he in ſubſtaneg preſerved ; 
and under the government of his ſucceſſors, by 


vhom hie was ever ſtyled the divine Julius , or num- 


bered with the gods, it was not likely to get abroad 


but with a view to do him-hongur. © Let no man, 


he ſaid, “imagine, that, under the favour of my 
+. exalted ſituation, I am now to indulge myſelf in 
acts, or even in expreſſions, of ſeverity ; or that 
Lam to follow the example: of Marius, of Cinna, 


ok Sylla, or of moſt others, who, having ſubdued 


their enemies, dropt, in the height of their for- 
tune, chat character of moderation under which 
* they had formerly enticed men to their party. 


I have appeared all along in my genuine cha- 


« racer} and now, in the height of my power, 
*« have no change to make in my conduct. The 
* more my fortunes advance; the more I will en- 
* deavour to uſe them properly. My ſole object, 
« while I endeavoured to riſe above my enemies, 
« was to ſecure for myſelf a ſituation in which I 
* might exerciſe virtue with dignity and ſafety ; 
and I ſhall not now imitate'the examples which I 
„ myſelf have fo often condemned, nor ſully the 


V ſplendour of has ee 158 an ann N. of 


5 my n 
* 45 


t Divus Je x Dio. Caff lib, all. e, 15, &c, 
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As the favours of fortune are won by vigour, CHA Þ: 
« ſo they are preferved by moderation, and ſhould — 


be moſt” carefully preſerved by thoſe who en- 
« joy the greateſt ſhare of them. I covet ſincere 
«. affedtion and genuine praiſe; not the adulation 
« that ſprings from fear and is the diſguiſe of hatred, 
« Theſe are my ſerious thoughts, confirmed on re- 
« fletion ; and you ſhall find me governed by them 
in all the actions of my life. I do not mean to be 
„your lord or your tyrant, but your chief and 
« your leader. When the State has occaſion for 
„my authority; you ſhall find in me 'a' Dictator 
and @'Conſul ; but on ordinary Wr no 
mie than a private man | 

« I have ſpared: many who were a in 


arms againſt me. I have ſhut my ears to infor- 


« mations:of the hidden defigns of others, and have 
« deftroyed- all letters and papers which could 
lead to a detection of my ſecret enemies. To 
« moſt of you I can have mo reſentment; and I do 
not incline to raiſe ' proſecutions . even againft 
* thoſe:who may think they have incurred my diſ . 
« pleaſure. ': Live, therefbre, with me from this 
«< time forward in confidence, as children with 


their father. I reſerve to myſelf the power of 


« puniſhing the guilty, as far as juſtice requires; 
<4 but will ers _ N and reward the de- 
« ſerving.” 
« Let not theſe r of Allien force 
alarm you. The troops which are quartered in 
Xo HG 84 « the 
1 Dio, Caſſ. lib. xlili. c. 15, &c. . 
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— 3 ſtined to defend, not to oppreſs the citizens; and 


5 theſe troops I truſt know, upon Wy. | len 
5 the limits of their duty, 
. 4 Pncommon taxes have lately ho levied in 


the provinces and in Italy, but not for my pri- 


vate uſe. I have in reality expended my own 
fortune, and contracted immoderate debts in the 
public ſervice; and, while I myſelf have borne 
« ſo great a part of the burden, am likewiſe made 
to bear the blame of what others have impoſed.” 
He concluded with aſſurances, that the arrears 
which were due to the legions, and the other debts 
of the public, ſhould be paid with the leaſt _ 
ſible inconvenience to the People. SUE 1 
In this ſpeech was conveyed, not the 8 
and menacing ſpirit of Sylla, who deſpiſed the very 
power of which he was himſelf poſſeſſed; but the 
conſcious ſtate and reflecting condeſcenſion of a 


prince who admired and wiſhed to recommend his 


own greatneſs. The Roman People, in former in- 
ſtances of uſurpation, had experienced ſanguinary 
and violent treatment, and they now ſeemed to bear 
with indifference the entire ſuppreſſion of their po- 


litical rights, when executed by hands that refrain- 


ed from proſcriptions.and murders. But as Cæſar 


| ſeemed to think his preſent elevation the higheſt 


object of human wiſhes, there were ſome who, al- 
though now filent, thought their own preſent ſub- 


jection the loweſt ſtate of — and miſery. 


| | «© What 
x Dio, 08K kb, xliti, c. 15, be. 
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to his correſpondent, © books cannot always, amuſe 
„me. I go into any company, affect to be _ 
© and laugh, to conceal my ſorrow . 2 


The populace were gratified with ſhews, pro- 


ceſſions, and feaſts, and with the bounties which 


they received in money. Caeſar had four ſeparate - 
triumphs in one month. The firſt for his con- 


queſt of Gaul, at which Vercingetorix, the prince 


of the Arverni, by a cuſtom cruel and odious in 
all its parts, was led in chains, and afterwards 
put to death. The ſecond for his victory in Egypt, 


at which Arſinoe, the ſiſter of the queen, was ex- 


hibited in fetters, and by her youth and beauty 


excited a general compaſſion, which preſerved her 


life. A third for the defeat of Pharnaces, where 


the trophies, as has already been mentioned, were 


marked with the words, I came, I ſaw, I vanguiſo- 


ed. The laſt for the overthrow of the king of Nu- 
midia, in which the infant ſon of that prince was 


carried in proceſſion. This captive having receiv- 


ed a literary education at Rome, became after- 
wards, according to Plutarch, an hiſtorian of emi- 
hence “*. 4 
Although 3 were not to be obtained for 
the defeat of fellow citizens, and nothing in theſe 
proceſſions had a reference to Pompey, yet the effi- 
gies of many conſiderable Senators, who had fallen 
x Cic. ad Familiar. lib. ix. ep. 26. Miraris tam exhiliratam eſſe ſervitu- 
tem noſtram, Quid ergo faciam ibi loquor quod in ſolum ut dicityr, et 
gzemitum in riſus maximos transfero, 
2 Flut. in Cœſ. Dio. Caff, 
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ena P. in the civil war, W before the vidtor's g 


ehh eee 


An cheſe peboliMots; Carer: is ſaid to en 
ried to the treaſury, in all, ſixty thouſand talents 
in money; two choaſand eight hundred and 
twenty-two'chaplets or crowns of gold, weighing 
twenty thouſand four hundred and fourteen pounds a. 


Heat the ſame time diſtributed to each private 


man of the army, five thouſand denarii or drachmas, 
about one Hundred and ſixty- one pounds ſterling; 
to c Centurion, double: to the Tribune, qua- 
drunle t to the People, an Attic mina of an hundred 


drae hans, or about three pounds four ſhillings and 


ſeven penot a man 3. 74 Das 37 ni b Midi 
Tue ſoldiets who walked in theſe proceſſions, 
in eHanting their ballads and; lampoons, took the 
uſual petulanc liberties with their leader, alluded 
to the diſorders of his youth and to the crimes of 
his age; and ſhewed that they were not deceived 
by the profeſſions which he made of a/zeal for the 
livertics of the people. If you obſerve the laws 
they ſaid, you ſhall be puniſhed; but if you 


41 boldly tranſgreſs them all, a crown is yout re- 
„ ward.” Theſe appearances of freedom. in the 


troops, perhaps, "flattered the People with ſome 
image of the ancient familiarity of ranks which 


ſubfiſted in times of the republic; but the licence 
of mete ſoldiers of fortune brings too often the re- 


. hen game to _ e and 1 in whatever 
ann 
aner bh i „„ | 
2 The Roman ppudo conſifted of ten ounce, thout 800,90 
3 Appian. Sueton. 
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degree the inhabitants of Rome were qualified to cn WAP 
judge of their own ſituation; it is likely that the 


pageants, which> now-entertained:'them, were part 
of the means which Cmſar employed to'reconcile 
them to his uſurpation, and to divert their thoughts 
from the ſubvtrſion of every privilege they had 
derived from their anceſtors. Farther to ſecure 
theſe effects, he continued to multiply ſhews and 
public diverſions. He himſelf, at the cloſe of his 
triumphs; walked in proceſſion to celebrate the 
opening of magnificent edifices he had built, and in 
his return at night from this ceremony, attended by 
multitudes of the People, was lighted by torches 
borne on elephants . At the ſame time he eree- 
ted theatres, and exhibited dramatic performances 
in different parts of the city, and amply indulged 
the taſte of the populace for entertainments of 
every ſort. He introduced not only glad iators to 
fight in ſingle combat, but parties on foot and on 
horſeback to engage in conſiderable numbers on 
oppoſite ſides, and in reſpect to the actual effuſion 
of blood, to furniſh no mean repreſentation of war. 
Among theſe; he ſhewed the manner of fighting 
from elephants; having forty of theſe animals pro- 
perly mounted, and the manner likewiſe of fight- 
ingat ſea, having veſſels on a piece of water which 
was formed for the purpoſe. In moſt of theſe 
battles, the parties engaged, being captives or male- 
factors otherwiſe condemned to die, but now armed 
agdinif one aher with promiſe of life to the vic- 
| tor, 


1 Dio. Caſſ. Suetonius. 
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Ar. tor, gave a ſerious exhibition of the utmoſt efforts 
— they could make for mutual deſtruction. 


Among the other articles of ſhew and expence 
which compoſed the magnificence of theſe enter- 
tainments, are mentioned the blinds or awnings of 
filk, a material then of the higheſt price, which 
were ſpread over the public theatres to ſhade; the 
fpeRators from the ſun, and to enable them undiſ- 
turbed, from under theſe delicate coverings, to en- 
joy the ſights of bloodſhed and horror which were 
preſented before them. Two human ſacrifices, we 
are told, were at the ſame time offered up in the 
field of Mars, by prieſts ſpecially named for this 
ſervice. Of this ſhocking exhibition, the hiſto- 
rian does not explain the occaſion The whole 
was attended by a feaſt, to which the People were 
invited, and at which twenty thouſand benches or 
couches were placed for theſe; numerous gueſts *. 
So great was the concourſe from the country to 
this entertainment, that multitudes lay in the 
ſtreets, or lodged: in booths erected for the occa- 
ſion. Many were trampled under foot, and killed 
in the crowds. Among thoſe who periſhed in this 
manner, two Roman Senators are mentioned. 

This method of gaining the people, by flatter- 
ing their diſpoſition to diſſipation and idleneſs, was 
already familiar at Rome. It had been employed 
under the republic in procuring favour, and in pur- 
* votes by thoſe: who aſpired to the offices of 
| ſtate. 


I Die. Calf lib. og: 
2 Flut. in Cæſar. 
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ſtate It was now extended by Cæſat to effect the c HAP: 
revolution he had in view, and to reconcile the po- —.— 
pulace of Rome, who had for ſome time governed 
the empire, to the loſs of their political conſequence, 
in being deprived: of a power which they were in- 
deed for a conſiderable period unworthy to hold. 
It is probable, that the arms of Cæſar were not 
more ſucceſsful in ſubduing thoſe who oppoſed him 
in the field, than theſe popular arts were in gain- 
ing the conſent of his ſubjects t to the dominion * 
was about to aſſume. | | 
From this time forward, this ande nies 
rer took upon himſelf all the functions of govern- 
ment, and while he ſuffered the forms of a Senate 
and popular aſſemblies to remain, availed himſelf 
of their name and authority, without conſulting 
with either, affixing, without their knowledge, and 
without ſcruple, the ſuperſcription of particular Se- 
nators to the decrees or edicts, which he ſent abroad 
into the provinces . My name,” ſays Cicero, © is 
« often prefixed to public deeds which are ſent a- 
broad, as having been moved or drawn up by me, 
« and which come back from Armenia or Syria as 
« mine, before I have ever heard of them at Rome. 
« Do not imagine I am in jeſt ; for J have letters 
„from perſons, whoſe names I never heard of be- 
« fore, thanking me for the honour I have done 
them in beſtowing the title of king *,” 


Equally 
1 It is well known, that the Senatiis Conſulta bore the wins of the 
Senators by whom they were propoſed. 


2 Ante audio Scuatfs conſultum in Armeniam et Syriam eſſe perlatum, 
quod 
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caA?. Equally abſolute in the city as in the provinces, 
2 2 Ceſar placed whomever he thought proper on the 
rolls of the Senate; and, without regard to birth, 
| declared ſome to be of Patrician rank. He recal- 
led ſome who had been driven into exile for ille- 
gal practices, and reinſtated in their ranks many 
whom the Cenſors had degraded . In all the 
dlections, he named half the magiſtrates, or in a 
mandate, addreſſed to the Tribes, took upon himſelf 
to direct the People whom they were to chooſe 1. 
In the exerciſe of ſo much power, he became re- 
ſerved and difficult of accefs,- familiar only with 
perſons whom he himſelf had raiſed; and who had 
talents amuſing or ſerviceable, without any pre- 
tenſions to alarm his jealouſy . Neverrheleſs, 
i the Romans could have overlooked. what was 
offenſive in his manner, or illegal in the powers 
which he had thus uſurped, many of his acts were 
in W as N a tant from 
0 3/33 5011 0 
5 eſſe dieatur, an docks . 
vam de es ro eſſa faftam. Atque hoe nolim me jocare putes, nam mihi 
ſeito jam, a regibus ultimis allatas eſſe literas, quibus mihi gratias agant, 


| quod ſe mea ſeutentia reges appellaverim ; quos ego non modo reges ap- 
pellatos, ed eine nate neſviebari. N. YR Is | 


ep · 45 · r ndl 
| JJ ͤ ws ad the interceſ- 
fo of the Senate, to permit the return of Caius Marcellus, who at A- 
thetis, on his way into Italy, was, upon motives which have not been ex- 

j plained, aſſaſſinated by one of his own attendants, This Marcellus was 
Conſul, U. C. 703. | Tp 

: „ 
„Kc. commendo vobis illum, &c: Kc. ut DES a _ 
tem teneat.” Sueton. in Cel, 8 6 


38 Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. iv, ep. 9. Ib. lib. vi. ep. 14. 


permitted to remain. 


ſo able a perſonage, worthy of a great prince, and cx — | 
tending to reform abuſes, as well as to facilitate xr 


the ſummary. PT of the eee meu 
he had aſſumed. 
Among the firſt att of this reign, the law: of 
Sylla, by which the children of the proſcribed 
had been excluded from holding any office in the 
ſtate, was repealed. The judieiary law, which had 
undergone: fo: many alterations, and which, in its 
lateſt form; admitted ſome of the inferior clafs of 
the People on the roll of the jadges or jurymen, 
was now reformed, fo as to limit the exercife of 
the judicature to the Senators and Knights A 
ſtrutiny was made into the titles of thoſe h Had 
been in the practice to receive corn at the public 
granaries, and their numbers were greatly re- 
duced *. Of the companies which had been mul - 
tiplied for factious purpoſes, many were aboliſhed, 
and the original corporations oi th city alone were 
Many puniſhments, for the 
better reſtraining of crimes,” were increaſed. To 


the ordinary punifhment of murder, was joined 


the ee the Oe Arn 15 1 mur- 
| deter; 
+ The Tribun Kuti. ien 


2 The leaders of faction under the republic, and no one probably more 
than Cæſar himſelf, in order to increaſe the numbers of their partizafls, 
had augmented this liſt, and it was undoubtedly become a great abuſe. 
Dion Caffins ſays, it was at this time reduced by Czfar to one-half. Sueto- 
nius ſpecifies the numbers from three hundred and twenty thouſand: to one 
hundred and fifty thouſand. , Plutarch and Appian fate the reduction, ſo 
as to be uriderſtood of the number of the whole people, in W 3 tlie 
| maſter * before the civil war with the one now made. . 
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CHA HA r. derer; to that of ſome other erimes, the confiſca- 
2 tion of one half. The kalendar was reformed up- 
on the principles eſtabliſned by the Egyptian a- 


ſtronomers. The reckoning by lunar months, and 


the uſe of irregular intercalations, which had been 
ftequently made for party and political purpoſes, 
nad ſo deranged the terms, that the feſtivals to be 
obſerved by reapers did not happen in ſummer, or 


thoſe of the vintage in autumn. To reſtore them 


therefore to their proper dates in the kalendar, no 
leſs than an intercalation of ſixty- ſeven days, or 
above two months, was required. This intercala- 
tion was made in the preſent year, between the 
months of November and December, ſo that the 
name of December was transferred from the time 
of the autumnal Equinox, to that, where it al 
remains, of the winter ſolſtice. | 


Under the government of Ceſar, from hen 


little ſeverity of manners was to be expected, ſump- 
tuary laws were framed to reſtrain the expence 
of the table; and he himſelf expreſſed great zeal 
to correct the abuſe which prevailed in this article. 
Being ſenſible that Italy was greatly depopulated 
by the diſtractions of the commonwealth, and by 


the devaſtations of the late civil war, he took mea- 
ſures to reſtore the numbers of the people, both by 
detaining the natives of Italy at home, and by in- 


viting foreigners to ſettle. He gave premiums to 


thoſe who had families, as if any premium could 
compenſate the want of that domeſtic ſecurity and 
freedom which render the eftabliſhment of a fa- 
I | | —_— 


| 
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mily the principal charm of human lift. This cx wp. 
charm, indeed, his project of dominion was likely . 
to mar, and the natural ſubſtitutes with him were 
pains and reſtraints; and of this kind; he ordered, 
that no citizen above twaiity nor under ten, except 

belonging to the army, ſfiould remain out of Italy 
above three years at a time; and that the ſons of Se- 
natovs, except in the family or retinue of public: of- 
ficers, ſhould not go abroad t that all landholders in 
Italy ſhould employ no leſs than one third freemem 
on their lands; that all practitionets of liberal arts, 
particularly foreign phyficians ſettling at Rome, 
ſhoal&be admitted on the: rolls of the People; and 
at the ſame time he extended the privilegè of Ro- 

mans to whole cities and provinces in different! 
parts of the empire; by theſe means feeming: to! 
increaſe the number of citizens; or at leaſt the num 
ber of thoſe who were to bear this title. Senſible 

that he himſelf had become dangeròus to the re- 
publie, by Having his power as a. provincial officer 
improperly prolonged, he took meaſures! to pre- 
vent a ſimilar danger to the government, of whiek 
he himſelf had now acquire the poſſeſſion, limit- 
ing the duration of command in the provinces, if 
with the title of Propretor; to one year, or with 
that of Proconſul, to two years; a regulation, in 
which he ſhewed how well he underſtood the: na- 
ture of the ladder by which he himfelf had mount- 
ed to bis preſent elevation, and how much he de- 
fired to wirhhold the uſe of it from any one elſe 
who might be diſpoſed to tread in his ſteps, or to 
Vol. IV. H diſpute 
1 Dio. Cal: Sueton. Appian. | 
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Ar diſpute his own continuance . e had 
. gained. h 36 Pee cid 4 N 


While this ts 6 ona ir e 


ſition that all government had devolved on him- 
ſelf, was providing for the- ſecurity of his power, 


and on a ſuppoſition that he had no enemy left 
in the field, or that the remains of the adverſe 
party in the provinces might be extinguiſhed: by 
his officers, was betaking himſelf to civil affairs 
and to popular arts, he had reports from Spain 


which convinced him, that his own preſence might 
ſtill be neceſfary to repreſs a party, which began 


in that country to reſume its vigour under the 
ſons of Pompey: He had ſent Didius, with the 
fleet and army, from Sardinia, to ſecure the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Spain; but this ſervice: was found to 


be more difficult than was at firſt apprehended. 
He himſelf had, in appearance, upon the defeat of 


Afranius and Petreius, reduced this province; but 
many humours had broke out in it, while he was 


afterwards ſo much occupied in other parts of the 
empire. Even the troops of that country which 
had joined his ſtandard, mutinied, or, during the 
uncertain ſtate of his fortunes in Theſſaly and 
Egypt, became refractory to the orders of his offi- 
cers, and though, upon the death of Caſſius Longi- 
nus, and the ſucceſſion of Trebonius, their diſcip- 
line was in appearance reſtored; yet conſciouſneſs 
of the heinous offence they had committed againſt 


the victor made them doubt of his forgiveneſs; 


and, joined with the inclination and reſpect which 
. RIS 
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they yet entertained. for the family of his rival, de- cn AP. 
termined them to take part againſt him. They = 


had opened a ſeeret correſpondence with Scipio, 
while he was yet at the head of. a powerful army 
in Africa, and encouraged him to ſend a proper 
officer into Spain, to take the command of ſuch, 

forces as could be raiſed; in the provincſe. 
The perſon ſent for this purpoſe was the eldeſt 
of the two, ſpns of Pompey, who, in his way, put in- 
to the iſland of Majorca, and was there detained 
by ſickneſs, or remained ſome time in expectation 
that he might prevail on the natives to eſpouſe his 
cauſe. The troops on the continent of Spain, in 
the mean time, even before the young Pompey ar- 
rived to take the command of them, had declared 
themſelves openly againſt Cæſar, and eraſed his 
name from their bucklers. They obliged his lieu- 
tenant Trebonius to fly from their quarters, and 
owned T. Quintus Seapula. and n for 

their generals. | 

In this poſture of aim young Pompey arrived 
in Spain, put himſelf at the head of this army, and 
either received or forced the ſubmiſſion of the 
principal towns. He was likewiſe ſtrengthened 
by. the acceſſion of. all the Roman ſettlers in the 
province. who retained any zeal for the republic, 
and by the remains of former armies who had been | 
levied by his father, eſpecially ſuch of that army 
which had ſerved under Afranius on the Segra as 
were left in Spain; and by many officers of rank, 
who, having eſcaped from Theſſaly or Africa up- 
_ on 


r on the late calamitfes bf thelt party, had taken re- 
<=; fuge in this country: Among theſe; Eabictivs and 


Variis; with" as many as cbuld be ſaved” Fram the 
wafſſacre at Thapfus were alſenibUng ane under 
the itte morable, thbigh unfortuaté ſtandürd of 
Pompey. The two brothers, Cneus arc Sextus, 
were joined together; 11 and fupported by the name 
of their father, whieh wus ſtill in Fight venera- 
tion, had aſſembled thlirteen legions. Among theſe 


= were two legions of natie Spanfards, who Had de- 


ſerted from” Frebotius; one that was ralfed from 
the Roman colonifts in Spart; and u fourth, which 
nad arrived from Africa with the elder of the tuo 
brothers. D Seo d deR „ nee f 
'QC Fables Nia ide df G recht or” Didivs . 
the officers of Ceſar, being unable to contend fy 
poſſeſſion of the province, remained on the defen- 


five; abt by the r. ts which they made to their 


 Eommitnides,”repte — the neceffity of his own 
preſence for its entire recovery. | 


The evtitinuance” of the Dictatorial er in 


Cars perſon, had ſuperſeded the tifuat ſoccefflon 


in the offices of State. Eepidus Rilt” temained in 
his ſtation of general of Hbrſe 5 and, With a coun- 

eil of ſix or nine Priefeats being left to command 
at Rome; Cœſar himſelf ſet out in the autumn for 


Spain. He ordered troops from Italy to reinforeg 


mm depend 22 in this ' ſervice, and, int 


nn 


Fan OM Ie 4s -" twenty - 
„ Hirtius de Bell, Hip, © 5 V•V' LT rh | 
" 2 Dio Caf. ibid. c. 33; 
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twenty-ſeven. days after his departure, from. aN 
arrived Af Sesuntum e ale 

Pon the news of Calar' 5 approach, 1 
Pompeius had aflembled all his force on the Bœ- 


tis, no the Guadalquiyir, poſted his brother Sex- 


tus with a proper garriſon at Corduba, and him. 
ſelf endeaygured to reduce Ulia, a town which til] 
bels out againſt, him in that neighbourhood. Ca, 
ſar's fir}, ect, upon his arrival in Spain, was to 
preſerys this place, — falling into the enemy's 
hands. For this purpoſe, he detached eleven co, 


horts under the command of L. Julius Pacizcus 


with orders, if poſſible, ta throw themſelyes into 
mme towns... he night, in which they marched for 
this purpoſe, b. ſtormy and dark, they paſſed the 
firſt poſts of the enemy unnoticed. But approgch- 


ing the Walls, they were challenged hy the ſentries 


there placed hy the beſiegers; and the officer who 
led the van pf Ceſar's reinforcement, baving an- 
ſwered in a low, voice, that they were a detachment 
ordered by Pompey to the foot of the wall in ſearch 


af ſome. entry, by hich, under the cover of the 


night, they might ſurpriſe the garriſon, they were 
ſuffered to paſs; and preſenting themſelyes at one 
of the gates, upon a ſignal that had been agreed 
uppn, they were; admitted into the town. 
While Cæſar thus reinforced the garriſon of 
Ulia, he himſelf, to make a diverſion in their fa- 
vour, marched up to Corduba, cut off a party that 
id been ſent from thencę to obſerye his motions, 
24 H 3 and 
s App. de Bell. Civil. lib, ii. or as Strabo writes, at Obulio, lb, ini. p. 160. 
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. and threatened” the town with a liege. Sextus, 
who was in the place, being alarmed, ſent preſſſ ng 
OO reproſentitions! to his brother, Who accordingly 
abandoned his lines before Ulia, and marched to 
his relief.” Both armies encamped' on the Guadal: 
quivir . The parties that were ſeit forward from 
each to ſcour the country, or to ever their reſpec- 
tive quarters, were engaged in daily kirmiſhes. 
But the two brothers being in poſſeſſion of the 
principal ſtations, and in condition to protract the 

war, continued to act on the defenſive. Ceæſar, on 
his part, made ſome movements in order to diſcon- 
cert them, and to find, if poſſible, an opportunity 
of coming to action; but the country being hilly, 
and the towns Saran built upon heights, every 
where furniſhed ſtrong poſts for the enemy, and 
g. I. Ceſar, prevented his making any progreſs, 'The winter 
— 5” at the fame time approaching, expoſed his army 
1 E-to confiderable hardſhips, from a ſeaſon which 
b. c. 708 even there had ſeverities, and from tlie ſcarcity of 
proviſions. Under theſe diſadvantages he under- 
took the ſiege of Allegua, and on the twentieth of 
February, after an dBflicate' ane pres 18 chat 

1 town to ſurrender WIT WG 2187 07 Dotyl 
Our accounts of tbeſe operations, which are af. 
cribed to Hirtius, and which, with his other per- 
formances, are annexed to Cæſar's Commentaries, 
being lefs perfect than other parts of the fame col- 
lection, all we can diſtinctly learn from them is, 
FRO after a variety of different movements, which 


© - 5 gave 
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» Hirtius de Bell, Hiſ. 
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gave riſe to frequent ſkirmiſhes, the armies, i in my CHA AP. 
month of March, came to encamp in the plain of ZE ES 


Munda, about ſive miles from each other; that 
Cæſar was about to leave his ſtation, when, in the 
morning of his intended departure, he had intel. 
ligence, that the enemy had been under arms from 
the middle of the preceding night, and were me- 
ditating ſome attempt on his camp. This intelli- 
gence was followed by the ſudden' appearance of 


their army on ſome elevated grounds near the town 


of Munda ; but as they ftill'ſhiewed no diſpoſition 
on their part to enter the plain, Cæſar, after ſome 
heſitation, advanced to attack them on the hei ghts. 

In the army of Pompey, together with the 
flower of a warlike people, the, natives of Spain, 
were aſſembled many veterans of the Roman le- 
gions, inured to blood; many Roman citizens of 
rank, now puſhed to genhate or warned, by the 
fate of their party at Thapſus, not to expect ſafe- 
ty from the mercy of a victoriqus enemy, and not 
to have any hopes but in their ſwords. Under 
theſe impreſſions, they waited for Czſar's approach 
with a proper countenance; and on the” firſt onſet 
repulſed and put to flight the troops by whom 
they were attacked. In this extremity, Cæſar ran 
into the ranks of his own men; ſaid, they were de- 
livering bim over to boys ; laid hold of a ſword and 
a ſhield, and calling out that this then ſhould be the 
| aft day of his life, and of their ſervices, took a place 
in the ranks as a mere legionary ſoldier. In this 
manner 1 renewed the action, and being reduced 
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his ability as an officer could. no longer have any 
ſhare ;, þut. while the event was ill in ſuſpenſe; 
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„ 


„tothe neceſſity of animating his men with the ex- 

wie empfe of his own, perſonal valour, committed bis 
= manage and, his life to the decifion.of u conteſt, in 
which he acted as. adegionary ſoldier, and in which 


Bogud, an African, commanding a bady-of horſe 
in the ſeryige of Ceſar, having made an attempt 


£9 pierce. into Pompey's amp, drew Labienus 
from his poſt in the. field $9: cover it. This exe 


for So mitted by a yeteran officer in the heat 
of action, turned the fortune of the day. againſt 
himſelf; . The troops, Whg till then valiantly ſuſ- 


tained. lars attack, believing that Labienus 


deſerted . them,  inftently fled in diſorder, The 
ſlaughter from thence forward turned, as uſual, en- 
tirely . againſt thoſe, who. fled, Thirty rhouſand 


fell ypon the field, and among them three thou, 
ſand Roman citizens of high condition, with La, 


hienus and Attius Varus gt their head. Seventeen 
officers of rank were taken, with thirteen Roman 
eagles, or legionary ſtandards. 5 


85 Cefar acknowledged, that having. on 3 oc. 


Faſiohs fought for victqry, he had now been ob- 


liged to fight for bis life. He had a thouſand men 
killed, and five . wounded, before the ene: 
my gave WAY+ Fart of: the vanquiſhed army re: 
tired into the town; of Munda, part into the camp, 
and in their reſpeRive. poſts prepared to defend 


. themſelves, 0 the 8 e Cæſar, on the 


Þ5 097 N Ti | f 1 i #1 #8: . approach 
It is obvious that he 4 to hw left the camp and all its contents ts, 
fheir 4 fag, until the principal event was decided. | 
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2 of night, took poſſeſſion of all the aver CHAP. 
nes, by which. either might eſcape; and it.is dad, ty . 


that the troops he employed in this ſervice, inſtead 
of traverſes, of earth or ſtone to obſtruct the high 


ways, er a 0 (ys the: "Dalles _ 
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far, haxing ns the town of Munda in this manner 
blocked up or inveſted, ſet gut for Corduba, which 
Sextus, the, younger of the two, Pompeys, upon 
the news of the hattle, bad already abandoned. 

. Cneus, on ſeeing the rout af his own army, fled 
with a mall party of horſe on the xoad to Carteia'. 
Here he had, pplleted, moſt of bis ſhipping ang 
rived ele 1 the people, were divided in their 
joclinations, ,, Part had already ſent a deputatiop 
with an offer of their ſervices to.Czſar; part ſtill 
adhered to the family of Pompey ; and from theſe 
oppolite diſpoſitions had proceeded to actual vio- 
lence and blood ſhed in the ſtregts. Cnæus him- 
ſelf, was wounded in one of, their ſcuffles, and 
expecting no ſafety in a plage in which ſo many 
of the inhabitants had declared againſt him, topł 
hip, and put to ſea with, thirty galleys, He mas 


purſued, by Didius, who commanded Cæſar's ſqua- 


drop: at, Gades; and being, obliged in a few days 
to dog. for a ſupply, of water, af which: he bad 
Far, he was enden, moſt af Ki ſhips: de- 

gn f 30it enn 3] ſtroyed, 
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AP. 5 8 aud he himfelf obliged: to ſeek for ſafety 


. 'Soon after his landing, he diſmiſſed his 
attendants, or was deſerted by them; and encoun- 
tering a partyof the enemy, though. eiketed by 


Aid wounds and loſs of blood; he continued with 


great valour to defend himſelf, until he was over- 
powered and ſlain. His head, according to the 


l bitbatrots: euſtom of the times, was ſent to the con- 
weren and expoſed at Hiſpal is. 


In the preceding operations of the war, "ety 
cireumſtance contributed to the fall of the repub- 


nic, and tö the ſucceſs of Cæſar. In the very 
vutſet of the conteſt; half the nobility, ruined by 


ptodigality and extravagance, had been defirous' of 
anarchy and confuſion. © Citizens high in civil 
Tank, and with fortunes entire, were generally glad 
10 dorch their political importance in exchange for 
eule and ſafety, under which to enjoy the pleaſure 
of thelr villas or coutitry retreats. Even the arms 


lich ſhould have protected the commonwealth 


wete in the hands of mere foldiers of fortune, who 
were inelined to favour that fide from which they 
looked for the eſtabliſhment of wilitary govern- 
ment; they fought to procure great power and 


Eſtates for themſelves,” not to preſerve laws which 


gave the ſecutity off operty and the ſuperiority of 
Wealth to others? Many of the Senators indeed per- 

Leived the impendiüg ruin, and were prevailed up- 
oni to make ſome efforts for the preſervation of the 


State, but on moſt oceafions' too haſtily deſpaired 


of the cauſe. It was not thought honourable or 
E erer ſafe 


5 TW oo” a” %. 0+ OS. oY 
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or tif Noitä xevbarie. - 
ſafe 'for 4 Citizen to ſurvive his freedom. Upon 


this principle, the frietids of the republic, in con- 


ſiderable numbers, while they eſcaped from een 
enemies, periſhed by their own hands. 11 

Soon after the ackion at Munda, ula, one of 
che officers lately at the head of the republican 
party in Spain, turned the practice of ſuicide into 
a kind of farce.” Having retired to Corduba from 
the field of battle, he ordered a magnificent pile of 
wood to be raiſed and covered with carpets; and ha- 


ving given an elegant entertainment, and diſtribut- 


ed his money among kis attendants and ſervants, 
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— 


mbunted to the top of this fabric, anll while on 


ſervant'pierced the maſter with his ſword; incther 
ſet fire to the pite. ” Thus the victories of Cæſar 
were completed” even by his enemies; and while 
he made a freſh ſtep to dominion at every encoun- 
tet, they who oppoſed” him went heddlong, and 
Abu nel their'country to its ruin. 

The province of Spain, under a proper cbnduct 


of its force'and' Fbarces' if it had not been able 


to op at once the career of Cæſar's victories, was 
furely ſufficient to have given him more trouble 
than any other part of the empire. Its natives, 
brave, and addicted to war, were inferior to the 
Romans only in policy and diſcipline. They had 
been averſe to the party of Cæſar, and would not, 
even in its higheſt proſperity, prefer it to the cauſe 
they had originally eſpouſed. Being mixed with 
the remains of Roman armies which had been 


* and diſperfed in the field, they ſtill main- 
| " tained 


. 
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r. tained every place; gf defence againſt the conguere | 
ax,z and, within the, walls af cities, ta which they 
retired, . defended, theraſelyes, to..the. lk extze- 


mity. chant nwo ned! d bam © 


1% Ceſar; having ber eraployed; part of the ſpring 


_ an&the-fallowing ſummer in ſubduing. this ſcat- 


tered enemy, prepared.to leave the province. , He 


aſſembled the principal inhabitants. at, Hiſpalis ; 
andihavingauphraided.tbem with their animoſity 
to himſelf and to the Roman People; .be put them 
ig mind of his, gary gonnection with, their .couny 
y a Ruxitor and Praztor, and of, his repeat; 


64-8908 offices ip the gualizies.of Segatar and Ma- 


Bitrate zi having made, 4 proper ęſtabliſnment, for 


the government of the, provinee, he ſet out for 


Jeraly, 'zand arrived at Rome in Ottaber*. Thexe, 


although it »as.contrary ta the, practige of former 
8885 te admit gf ,triymphs where the vangyiſhed 
were fellow-citizepy, bs.;took a triumph for his late 


»ictory,at Munda; and, the more to amuſe the peo. 


Ale, ho Whatever be the occaſion, are. captivated 
with ſuch exhibition, he appqinted ſeparate pro- 
geſſions, on the ſame account, to Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and to rn who 8985 when under him in 


that ſpryice, | „ Mt 67 bsHibbe bog and 


Def vA E ng 1b DG: 4 21104 101 vii Theſe 
Tos Las wag ws tu the great ſur· 
aff rm ee noon Bowe, Sore 
tt. Xii ; 
Aab lnownlafterwardh, thal Auteny returned under the ſurpriſe of an 
Se e een ap rats eras r. 
3 O fale,, -_ Phil. 15 an 2 355 5 . | 
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-'Fh6ſe teibitipHs, Pats; c 


of the public liberty, and over the periſiing 26. 2, 
nitiins of the family of Pompey; ſo long files 


at Rome, inſtead of the feſtivity hie they wers 


intended to Infpire, were attended with many 
figns of deſectloni. But ons tselt upen hittf to 
cenſure or was qualified to ſtem, the torrent of 
feryllity by which all orders of men were carried. 
The ſame ſucceflion of games and emtertalnments 
were otdleted ax in the former years The Senate 
aud People; indeed, had no longer any conceſſions 
to be added to thoſe already made to the cotiquer- 
or, and lit was difficult to refine on the language of 
adulation, Whick they had ſo amply employed in 
former dee fees; hut ſomething te diſtinguiſh the 
preſent 'tuativir of affairs, to ſhow! the ardoar of 
f6the to pay their court, and to diſguiſe the difevn- 
tent and the ſorrow of others,” was thought neceſ⸗ 
fary on the preſent. occaſion. A thankfgiving-was 
appointed, and vfdered to continue for fifty — 

The anniverſary of the twentieth of April, the 

day on which the news of the victory ar Mundy 
was received at Rome was ordered to be for ever 
eelebrated with games of the circus r. Even they 


who felt a ſecret iudignation at the elevation of 4 


fingle perſon to act as lord of the common wealth, 
eoncurred, in appearance, with theſe reſolutions in 
honour” of Cæſar *, They flattered themſelves, 
that they were - his tuin; that in ſuch 
eine draughts 
t. Dio. Caſſius. 
z Plutarch. in Cæſ. 


12 
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„ draughts:the full cup was moſt likely to nauſeate, 


— and provocation, when carried to extreme, might 


poſibly-excite enk ig the (parity of free men, 
if any yet remained 711191 2141 To bolt nl 3: 


An the conceſſions which were made to, 28 


whether ſuggeſted by his friends or by his ene 
mies, there was no attempt to preſerve any appear- 
ance. of the republic, or to veil the preſent uſurpa- 
tion. 47 The Senate, in preſenting their ' ſeveral de- 
crees, waited upon Cœſar in a body, as ſuhjects to 
acknowledge their ſovereign ; were received by 


him on his chair of ſtate, and in all the form of a 


royal ceremony, ſtretching forth his hand to each 


as they approached. While he carried the exter- 


nal ſhow of his elevation to this height, Pontius Ac- 


_ quila, one of the Tribunes, being ſeated in the ex- 


erciſe of his office, had ſuffered him, in one of his 
proceſſions, to pals, without riſing from his place. 


This he greatly reſented. * Muſt I,“ he ſaid to 


thoſe who attended him, -** reſign the government 


4 to this Tribune?” And for ſome days, in grant- 


ing requeſts or petitions, he, ſtill. affected to guard 
his anſwers ironically, by ſaying, Provided that 


Pontius Acquila will permit.“ The Conſulate 


was offered to him for ten years, but he declined 
it, as he deftined this, with other titles of diſtinc- 

tion, for the gratification of thoſe who had ſerved 
him in the war. He had aſſumed the title of Con- 
ſul in his late triumph, but immediately after re- 


N Such, 


| Agned it to Q. Fabius Maximus. 


1 Sueton in Cel. c. 78. 
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Such, from henceforward, was to be the manner c HA HAP, 
of conferring! honours under the monarchy: of I, 


Rome. Hitherto, for ſome time back, families, 
became noble in conſequence of having had an 
anceſtor admitted into the Senate, or in conſe - 
quence of his having borne any of the higher of- 
fices of State, ſuch as that of Conſul or Prætor. 
And the deſcendants, inſtead of titles, recited the 
names of a father and grandfather who had been 
in theſe offices, and in place of  enſigns armorial, 
erected in their halls the effigies or images of ſuch 


anceſtors. | Cœſar, that he might have more fre- 
quent opportunities to gratify his retainers, paid 


no regard to the cuſtomary eſtabliſhments of the 
Senate; increaſed its numbers at pleaſure, inſerting, 
in the rolls ſuch perſons as were agreeable to him 
ſelf, amounting in all to about nine hundred. For 
the ſame purpoſe, he augmented the number of 
Prætors to fourteen, and that of Queſtors to forty; 
and even, without requiring that his friends ſhould. 


paſs through theſe inferior offices, rewarded them 


at pleaſure with the titular, honours of Conſular, 
Pretorian, Patrician, &c.* ;; and extended his mu- 
nificence likewiſe to the provinces,' by admitting. 


aliens ſeparately, or in collective bodies, to the pri: 


yilege or appellation of Roman citizens. 
In the midſt of examples, which ſeemed to 
throw a ridicule on the ancient forms of the re- 
public, as well as to ſubſtitute a military govern»: 
ment in their ſtead, Cæſar was pleaſed to name 
himſelf, 

1 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlii. c. 47. N 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
„ baaſdlF together with, Mark Antony, as Conſuls 
tbe following year. This compliment paid to 
the oivib eſtabliſument, by condeſeending to bear 
the name of legab office; though very illegally aſ- 
ſured, flattered the citizens with hopes that he 
meat to govern under ſome form of à republic ', 


Nothing, however, followed to grutify theſe hopes; 


the fate which he affected, his drefs, his latrrel 


 weredth," the very colour and height of his buſ. 
kins; which: was-neticed, the ſeal which he choſe 


to malte uſe of, being the impreſſton of a Venus 
armed / in oſtentation of his ſuppoſed teleſtial ex- 
traction; the numerous guards and terifine; ex- 
ceeding two' thouſand” men, with which he was 


conſtantly attended; the ſatisfaction with which 


he ſsemed te receive the forced ſervility of thoſe 
whom his ſwor@' had ſubdued; betrayed a mind 
Which, though poſſeſſed of real ſuperiority, had 


not ſufficient elevation t to diſdain the falſe _ 
ance of greatneſs. 1 nge 


on the laſt day oft the yeat, 2. Fabius BY 
mus, who had been a few: months Conſul, died be- 
fore he had vacated the office; and abort noon: 


c the ſame day, Cæſar, who had aſſembled the 
Tribes, ordered them to take the form of the Cen- 


turies, and to elect Caninius Conſul for the re- 


mainder of the year, which was only part of a 


day. Plutarch fays, That Citero exhorted the 
re to be Wewer Paying tb their court to this 
119 £1 new 
* Ab. 
2 Cicer. ad Att. lib. zili. ep. 52. 
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new Conſul: . for this magiſtrate, he ſaid, may cxay. 
« be out of office, before we can reach him.“ =, 
And Cicero himſelf, referring to this farcical elec- 

tion, writes in a letter to one of his friends, © We 

« have had a Conſulate, during which no one ei- 

« ther ate or drank; and yet nothing extraordinary 

« happened; for ſo great was the vigilance of this 

« magiſtrate, that he never flept all the time he was 

« jn office. You may laugh at theſe things,” he 

ſays; but if yon were here, you would cry '.” 

On the following day, Cæſar, with all the powers v. C. zee 
and enſigns of Pictator, took poſſeſſion of the Con- f. a, Diet. 
ſulate in conjunction with Antony, He intended, parts 1-47 
after having held this title for 4 few days in his E. C. 0a- 
own perſon, to te6gn- it in favour of Dolabella, Eg. Ca. Be. 
though 4 young man} ſtill far ſhort of the legal vun in © 
apes The execution of: this mtention, however; ref "Ht 
was ſome time delayed at the requeſt of Mark An- n, 10 
tony, wh; being/ jealous of ens, endeavour- 
ed to obſtruct his preferment. 

Cæſar, now uniting in his own perſon all the 
powers of the State, whether of legiſlation or ma- 
giſtracy, paſſed the winter in forming projects to 
embelliſh the capital and aggrandiſe the empire; 
and among regulations for the better government 
of the city, beſides the ſumptuary laws formerly 
mentioned, and now revived, reſpecting expence 
of the table, we read of his prohibiting the uſe of 
Vot. IV. 45 8 | . 


1 Cicer. ad Famil iar. lib. vii. ep. 30. Ita Cavinio Conſule ſcito; ne 
minem prantliſſe. Nihil tamen eo Conſule mali factum eſt, Fuit enim mi- 
rifica vigilantia qui toto ſuo Conſulatu ſomnum non viderit. Hzc tibi ri- 

dicula yidentur : non erm ades/ Cris ü- videris lachrymas noh te- 


notes. 
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CHAP. litters, of purple, and of pearls; except to perſons 
==, of a certain rank, and to them only at great feſti- 
| vals, and on remarkable occaſions. For the better 
execution of his regulations reſpecting the table, 
he appointed inſpectors, with orders to ſeize all 
illicit articles of proviſion; and if any thing of 
this ſort were known to eſcape in the markets, he 
ſent officers to ſeize them from the very tables on 
which they were ſerved. And to check the lux- 
ury of the times in other articles, he impofed du- 
ties on the importation of foreign commodities. 
Under the ordinary pretence, that the laws were 
become too voluminous, he ordered them to be di- 
geſted into a code, with a view to'ſimplify and to re- 
duce them into a narrower compaſs; in this meaſure 
attempting a reformation which mankind, in cer- 
tain ſituations, generally wiſh for, but which no in- 
dividual can accompliſh without the exerciſe, and 
the ſtrongeſt temptations to extend and to per- 
petuate, in himſelf, the poſſeſſion of abſolute power. 
In the ſame ſpirit of deſpotical government, 
with which Cæſar abridged the laws, he ated at 
once as tegiſlator and judge. As an inſtance of 
his ſeverity in the latter capacity, it 18 mentioned, 
that he annulled a marriage, becauſe: it had been 
contracted no more than two days after the wo- | 
man had parted from a former huſband ; and what 
is more characteriſtie of his dangerous uſurpations, 
that citizens were degraded, or Senators expelled, 
at his diſcretion. 
His mind, at the ſame time, eotertifined projects ; 


of great yariety and extent, To drain the Pomp- 
tine 
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tine or great marſhes, which rendered the air ſo un- ey ae. 
healthy, and ſo much land unſerviceable in the ==. 


neighbourhood of Rome; to cut acroſs the iſthmus 
of Corinth, to erect moles, and form harbours on 
the coaſt of Italy; to make highways acroſs the 
Apennines; to build a new theatre that ſhould 
ſurpaſs that of Pompey ; to erect public libraries, 
and make a navigable canal from the Anio and the 
Tiber to the ſea at Teracina; to build a'magnifi- 
cent temple to Mars. Pheſe projects are juſtly men- 
tioned as meritorious in the ſovereign of a great 
empire; and it muſt be confeſſed, that the love 
of dominion would be but a wretched paſſion, if 
there were not ſomething of this ſort to be done 


after the toils of ambition were over. 


The meaſute which of all others contributed 
moſt to the honour of Cæſar, did we ſuppoſe him 
entitled to puniſh thoſe who oppoſed him, was 
the general indemnity which he granted. Some he 
even employed in the adminiſtration of govern- 


ment, and promoted in the State. He placed Caius 


Caſſius and Marcus Brutus, in particular, for this 
year, on the lift of Prætors, and intruſted them 
with the higher juriſdiction of the city. To the 
widows of many who died in the field againſt 
himſelf, he reſtored their portions, and to the 
children gave part of their patrimony*.”. He repla- 
eed the ſtatues of Sylla and of Pompey; which the 
populace, in flattery to himſelf, had thrown down ; 
and by this means,” ſays Cicero, © he the more 
« firmly eſtabliſhed his own.” 
I 2 It 

1 Sueton, Dig. Eb. xllit. | 
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CHAP: It appeared; on many occaſions, that Cæſar meant 
. to contraſt his own conduct with that of Sylla -; 
his own-clemency with the bloody executions per- 
formed by the other. The compariſon, no doubt, 
is obvious, or muſt occur to every perſon who 
reads their ſtory. Sylla had been excited, by ex- 
treme provocations, to turn his arms againſt a par- 
ty in poſſeſſion of the capital, and he drew his 
Word to puniſh injuries done no leſs to the repub- 
lie, and to its moſt reſpectable members, than to 
himſelf. While he was maſter of the State, he acted 
like a perſon who did not care how odious he ren- 
dered deſpotieal power, for he did not mean to retain 
it. But be mixed, with the reſentment of a perſonal 
enemy, the high views of a noble citizen, who pro- 
poſed to reform the State by clearing it of many cor- 
rupted and dangerous ſubjects. When he had ac- 
compliſhed this purpoſe, he diſdained the pageantry 
of high ſtation, was above receiving the adulation 
which proceeds from ſervility, or wiſhing to enjoy a 
eontinual precedence- in the management of affairs, 
hich; requires no extraordinary cum paſs of mind. 
Embazked by fortune on a tempeſtuous ſea, when 
he had conducted the veſſel into port, he quitted 
the helm; and after having been maſter, was not 
afraid to place himſelf among his countrymen as 
a fellow- citizen; and in this ſtate of equality his 
en of __ ſecured to him a diſtinction, 
+= 1247 21 50, Whack 
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which, no. degree of precedency, and no rene of „ 


prerogative, could have beſtowed. 

To this character that of Cæſar, in magy. di- 
culars, may be. fairly conſidered. as a contraſt. He 
himſelf had ſtirred up the diſorders which produ- 

ced the civil. war in which he engaged. He had 
no injuries either public. ox private to reſent ; his 
affected clemency, in ſparing a few captives, in the 
beginning or i in the courſe af his operations, was 
belied by the wantongneſs with which he entered 
on a war, in which the blood of many thauſands 
of his fellow · citizens was to be unneceſſarily ſhed 7. 


If he had been reluctant in the ſhedding of blood, 
his mercy, would have appeared, in avoiding fo 
deſtructive a conteſt, not in oftentatiquſly ſparing 
a few of the many whoſe lives his luſt of domi- 


nion had wantonly hrought into hazard. His cle- 


mency ſhould have appeaxed at the Rubicon, not 


at Corfinjium ;; in leaving his country to enjoy its 


tis 90. merely in ſparing thoſe whom, no man 


M xo ht een 
eee eee e- the: . 


chor has been formerly cenſured for giving to Sylla too much credit for his 


refignation ; in this comparifon with Ceefar the meaning cannot be miſun- 
derſtood. The fheps of Sylla, in wading (as the Poet expreſſes himſelf 9) 


through laughter, were horrid : but his reſignation ſhowed, that they were 
not made to come at a throne, and may have been made in execution of 


public juſtice. But Ceſar had 'no+pretence to jullice; and far his cle. 


- mency, there is a degree of idiotiſm, in applying the term to him after his 


maſſacre in,Gaul, for the ſubjugation of an innocent people ; or rather for 
the nurture of an army in blood, that he might r 1 Wares in | 
terrifying and enſlaving his own country. Hs AM. 10 O77 | 
* — Or cirenmſerib'di alone ck 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
Anit ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
| Gzax's Elegy, in a Country Church-yard? 
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CHAP. in his ſenſes would deftroy, a people who were 
— villing to ſubmit, and whom he deſired to govern. 
Cefar uſed to ridicule the reſignation of Sylla 
as an act of imbecility ; and he himſelf indeed, 
| even after all occafion of great exertion was over, 
ſeemed to enjoy that pre-eminence which the other 
diſdained. The degree of yanity which he is ſaid 
to haveꝰ indulged, in accepting the frivolous ho- 
nours which were now conferred upon him by 
acts of the Senate, i is indeed ſcarcely to be credited. 
Among theſe have already been mentioned a decree, 
that he ſhould have precedency of all magiſtrates, 
and the privilege of being always dreſſed in the tri- 
umphal robes; of having a gilded chair of ſtate, 
and a place of diſtinction at all the public games; 
that he ſhould be allowed to depoſit a ſuit of ar- 
mour in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, an honour 
appropriated to thoſe who, like Romulus, had kil- 
led, with'their own hands, a leader of the enemy ; 
that his lictors ſhould have their faſces always 
bound with laurel ; that he himſelf, in coming 
from the Latin treit ſhould enter the city on 
horſeback ; that he ſhould have the title of Father | 
of his Country, and be ſo deſigned on the coins; 
that the anniverſary of his birth-day ſhould be 
kept as a feſtival ; that ſtatues ſhould be erected 
to him in all the towns of Italy, and in the tem- 
ples of the city ; that the ſtatues, without any con- 
ſideration of his title to theſe honours, ſhould be 


adorned with the civic and obſidionary crowns ; 
the 


x Syllama neſcfſ literas qui diAtaturam depoſyerit * Cel, 
lib, li. | 
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the firſt a badge worn only by thoſe who had ſas cyAae. 
ved a fellow-citizen in battle, the ſecond by thoſe — — 


who had delivered the city itſelf from a ſiege 
The Senate and People obſerving, that theſe 
diſtinctions were agreeable to Cæſar, ſubjoined, 
that his robe ſhould be cut in imitation of that of 
the ancient kings of Rome; that he ſhould have 
an eſcort of Knights and Senators; that it ſhould 
be permitted to ſwear by his deſtiny; that all his 
decrees, ' without exception, ſhould be ratified ; 
that, at the end of five years, a feſtival ſhould be 
held in honeur of him, as of a perſon of divine 
extraction; that an additional College of Prieſts 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed to perform the rites which 
were inſtituted for that occaſion ; that, in all gla- 
diatorian ſports, whether at Rome or in the provin- 
cial towns, one day ſhould be dedicated to him; 
that a crown of gold, ſet with gems, like thoſe of 
the gods, ſhould be carried before him into the 
Circus, attended with a thenſus or car like that on 
which the idols of the gods were carried in pro- 
ceſſion; that he ſhould have the title of Julian 
Jove, have a temple erected for himſelf, in con- 
junction with the goddeſs of Clemency; and, to 
complete the ridicule of theſe inſtitutions, that 


Mark Antony ſhould be * the prieſt of 


this ſacred fane 2. 
From theſe particulars, kicks to aharateriſe 


the ambition of the perſon to whom they refer, 
and the manners of the age, are ſelected from thoſe 
14 mentioned 


1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xliv. c. 4. 
2 Dio. Cafl, lib, xliv. c. 6. 
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N s. mentianed by the original hiſtorian “, it was no 
S longer to be daubted, that Ceſar wiſhed. to, eſtab- 
liſh a monarehy on the ruins of the republe. He 
himſelf is ſaid to have betrayed an arrogance un- 
worthy of 3 great mind; and to have been ſo un- 
guarded in his expreſſions, as to lay, That the Re- 
public was but a name ; that his words ſhould be 
carefully obſerved, for that he meant LE word 
ſhould have the force of a lam. 

Jo ſo much affectation of 2 kingly ſtate, joined 
to the poſſeſſion of abſolute power, nothing was 
wanting but the title of King. This Ceſar him- 
ſelf evidently appeared to have the vanity to de- 

fre. His retainers and flatterers, on difierenp} oeca- 
ſions, endeavoured to ſurpriſe the People intq a con- 
ceffion of royalty; but notwithſtanding the powers 

of Sqvereign, which he exerciſed without gontroul, 
and the honours of Divinity, which wers decxeed 
to him by general conſent, his influence was not 
ſufficient to reconcile the Roman People to the 
name of King. One af his emiſſaries, willing to 
ſuggeſt the propriety: of beſtowing this title, or to 
inſinuate.Czfar's purpoſe of aſſuming it, bad bound 
the head of one of his ſtatues with a royal fillet. 
Marullus and Cæſetius, two of the 'Friþunes in 
office, affecting great zeal for the honour of Cæſar, 
as well as for the majeſty of the Roman State, 
| made inquiry: after the- author of an inſinuation 
& derogatory to both; and receiving information 
of the guilty perſon, ip: arder to chęck ſuch at- 
tempts 
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) tempts for the future, ſent him to priſon, | This en Abe 
officiaus interpaſition of the Tribunes, though pre- — 
3 tending ta vindijoate Cæſar himſelf from fo adibus 
an imputation, he received with marks of diſplea- 
- ſure; and hearing theſe officers extolled, under the 


appellation of Brati, as the champions of the pub- 

lic freedom, “ Brutes indeed.“ he ſaid they were; 
1 but taok no further notice of the matter. 

Soon after this incident, ſome one, or a few in 

| the aſſembly of the People, ſaluted him with the 

title of King. But on hearing, inſtead of accla- 

mations, a general murmur of diſlike, he filenced 
this unſeaſonable piece of Battery, ſaying, That 
his name was Cefar, and not King. Here too the 
Tribunes again interpoſed, and raiſed proſecutions 
againſt the authors of ſuch treaſonable expreſſions. 
But in this inſtance Ceſar laſt his: patience, and 
complained in the Senate, that factious men, un- 

der the pretence of diſcharging the public office 
of magiſtracy, propagated inſinuations injurious to 
his character, and tending to alarm the People 
with falfe apprehenfions. Such offences, he ſaid, 
merit capital puniſhment ; but he ſhould be ſatis- 
fied with degradation from their office. This ſen- 

tence accorgingly the Senate made haſte to pro- 
nounce; and from thenceforward it was not doubt- 
ed, that Cæſar, though indirectly, aſpired to the 

title, as well as the power of a monarch. 

This opinion was ſtill further confirmed, when, 
on the fixteenth af February, , at the Cupercalia, 
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CHAP. (a feſtival, which being continued down from bar- 


XXIX. 


barous ages, ſerved: as a monument of primeval - 


rudeneſs, rather than ſimplicity), the ſame piece of 


flattery, in making tender of a crown, was renew- 
ed'by Mark Antony, then in the office of Canons, 
and the chief confident of Ceſar. , 

It was the cuſtom in this feſtival of the wider: 


calle for the firſt officers of State, and the firſt of 


the Nobles, to preſent themſelves naked in the 
ſtreets, carrying thongs of "undreſſed hide, with 
which they ran through the crowd, and ſtruck at 
thoſe who happened to be placed within their 
reach. The ſtroke was thought a remedy, in par- 


| ticular, for 'barrenneſs in women; and numbers 


of this — * een in * way to re- 
oeive it. * 453604365: 

In the eee to n W 2 Su Mark 
Antony bore his part as Conſul; and Cæſar ſat on 
his gilded chair of ſtate, in his triumphal robes, to 
behold the ſpectacle. Antony ſtopped before him, 
and preſented him with a royal crown, ſaying, 
This crown the Roman People confer upon Cæ- 
ſar by my hands.“ A few of the ſpectators ſeem- 


ed to applaud; but Ceſar, perceiving that the 


People in general, by their ſilence, gave ſigns of 

diſpleaſure, puſhed away the crown with his hand; 
and upon this action received from the People, by 
an univerſal ſhout of applauſe, an unq ueſtionable 


explanation of their former ſilence. 


Jo try the effect of a moderation which was. id 


much — Antony threw himſelf upon the 


ground 
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ground at Czfar's feet, repeated his offer of the c HAP. 
crown, and hoped that fhe People might join him . — 
in preſſing the acceptance of what was ſo modeſtly 
refuſed ; but in this with no-better ſucceſs than i in 
the former attempt. 

That the merit of this refuſal and die 
not be forgotten, or that the offer might be held 
equal to the actual inveſtiture of the crown, an 
entry was made in the Faſti or public records, by 
the directions of Antony, bearing, © That the Con- 
« ſul having, by the order of the Roman People, 
« preſented a crown, and offered to confer the 

4 majeſty of King on Caius Julius Cæſar, perpetual 

« DiRator; he had declined to receive it :. 
The Roman republic had, for ſome time, ſub- 
ſiſted in a very diſorderly ſtate ; citizens having 
dominion over many other nations, ſcarcely ad- 
mitted any ſpecies of government among them- 
ſelves. The inhabitants of Rome, aſſuming the 
prerogatives of a collective body, of which the 
members now not only extended over all Italy, but 
were diſperſed throughout the empire, generally 
aſſembled in tumults, whoſe proceedings, at every 
convulfion, nothing but force could regulate or 
controul; accordingly, the immediate proſpect was 
that of a government of force, either in the hands 
of a multitude that could not be reſiſted, or in the 
hands of thoſe by whom ſuch diforders had been 
ſuppreſſed. All who wiſhed to preſerve the re- 
public, endeayoured to extend the ordinary prero- 
gatives 


e 
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CHAT, gatides of the Senate, and to Prevent, as much as 
== poflible; theſe ill canſlituted aſſemblies of the 
People from delibarating on matters. of State; and 
At might, no. deuht, have been {till better for the 
empire, if the ſpirit of legal monarchy could at 
once have been infuſed. into every part af the com- 
monwealth; or if, without further pangs or convul- 
ſions, the authority af a Prince, tempered with that 
of a Senate, had been firmly eſtabliſhed. But men 
do nat at once change their habits and opinions, 
nor yield their on pretenſions upon ſpeculative 
Hotions of what is ſuited to the ſtate of their age or 
country. Czar aſpixed to dominian in order to 
gratify his perſonal yanity, not to correct the poli- 
tical exxors of the times; and his centemporaries, 
born to the rights af citizens, ſtill contended for 
perſanal independenee and equal pretenſion to 
power, however impoſſihle it might be for the fu- 
ture to preſerve any ſpecies of republic among ſuch 
a people, or at the head of ſuch an empire. 
Ever ſince the expulſion of Tazquin, the name 
of King had been odious at Rame. The moſt po- 
Ppular gitisens, as {apn as they became ſuſpected of 
aſpiring to kingly power, became objects of aver- 
ſion, and were marked out as a butt to the deteſ- 
tation af their country. Thus fell Manlius Capi- 
tolinus, the Gracchi, Apuleius, _ others who 
were loaded with this imputation. - 
be Romans, accuſtomed: to lee . 
kings the ſport of popular inſolence, led in tri- 
zumpb, put to death; or, if ſuffered to liye, made 
5 . 3 N to 
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to languiſh in obſcurity and neglect - accuſtomed en a NAP. 

to ſee kings, who were their own allies, ſubmitting <4 
their cauſe to the judgment of the Roman People, 
or even in the ftreets of Rome, fuing for favour, 
confidered monarchy itſelf as an appurtenance of 
ſervility and. barbariſm ; and the project to give a 
king to the Romans as an attempt to ee them 

into barbarians and ſlaves. 

The maxim, which forbids aſuſnution; even _ 
uſurpers, in every cafe whatever, is the refult of 
prudent reflection, and has & tendency to allay the 
jealouſy, and to mitigate the cruelty of -perfons, 
who, by violent meaſures, which laws cannot re- 
ſtrain, may have incurred the reſentment of man- 


8, kind. Even tyrants, it is ſuppoſed, are cruel from 

r fear, and become merciful in proportion as they 

0 believe themſelves ſafe; it were unwiſe, therefore, 

i to entertain any maxim which would keep the 

h powerful in 4 continual ftate of diſtruſt and alarm, 
or ever ready to ſtain the ſword which they: wield 

e with blood. This prudential morality, however, 

ö was entirely unknown in the ancient republics, or 

f _ ronld not be obferved, without ſurrendering” the 

- freedom for which their citizens were taught to 

— contend. Amongſt them the People were obliged to 

þ confider, not what was ſafe, but what was neceſſary ; 

0 and could not always defend themſelves againſt u- 
ſurpations, neither by legal forms, nor by open war. 

d It was thought. allowable, therefore, to employ ar- 

M tifice, ſurpriſe, and ſectet conſpiracy againſt an 


e Ne and this was ſo much the caſe at Rome, 
a that 
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CHAP. that no names were held in greater veneration, 
— than thoſe of citizens who had aſſaſſinated perſons 
ſuſpected of views dangerous to the common: 
wealth; or who, by any means whatever, render. 

ed abortive the project of adventurers who at- 


tempted to arm any party — — en con- 
ſtitution of their country. 
Cæſar, having attempted to join the title of 


_ King with the powers of perpetual Dictator, had 
reaſon to diſtruſt a People who were actuated by 
ſuch apprehenſions. He was to an uncommon de- 

_ gree the object of private as well as of public re- 
ſentment, having uſurped the government over 
thoſe whom he had cruelly injured ; over the fa- 
thers, the brothers, and ſons'of thoſe who had 
fallen by his ſword. He accordingly, for ſome 
time, took the precaution to have a military guard 
attending his perſon ;*but, grown familiar with 
thoſe he had offended, inured to adulation, and ſe- 
cure in his own perſonal courage, he dropt this pre- 
_ caution; and began to reign with the confidence of 
a lawful monarch. Although he had incurred fo 
much reſentment, he diſdained to ſtand in awe of 
it, and ventured to join the confidence of inno- 
cence with the higheſt meaſures of guilt. This 
conduct indeed was uncommon, and the effect of 
a daring courage, though fearcely conſiſtent with 
the penetration and maſterly ſkill with which he 
had hitherto conducted his affairs. It may ſerve 
to confirm, what has already been obſerved, that, 


* the _— accompliſhments which Cæſar 
poſſeſſed, 


. 
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poſſeſſed, and together with the abilites which ED 


rendered him ſuperior to every direct oppoſition, 
he was actuated by a. vanity which bordered on 
weakneſs. Miſled, perhaps, by this paſſion, he 
perfiſted in his emulation to the glory of Sylla, 
and would ſhow to the world, that he who had 
not reſigned his power could walk the ſtreets of 
Rome, unattended, with as much ſafety as the 
other, who had had. the magnanimity to reſtore 
the conſtitution of his country; joined to this 
weakneſs, he had too mean an opinion of thoſe 
who compoſed the commonwealth, greatly ſunk 
indeed in their political character, but not fallen 
into that ſtate of perſonal weakneſs, which his ſe- 


curity and contempt of their reſentment ſeemed to 


imply. | 

Still many citizens of. noble 3 were 
found, who thought that their former condition 
as members of the republic might be recovered. 
Some had been ſtunned with their fall, but not 
quite overwhelmed; others, who, on ſpecious pre- 
tences, had even aſſiſted in obtaining the victories 
of Cæſar, deteſted the monarchy to which thoſe 
victories led. In the firſt period of the civil war 
many imagined, that the conteſt was to end in ſub- 
ſtituting one party for another, not in the entire 
ſubverſion of the republican government; and 


they were inclined, as ſoon as fortune ſhould de- 


clare in favour of either party, though adverſe, to 
be eien. with | thoſe that prevailed .. But 
Tt? exe he 14. when 

- x Cicero ad Familiar. r 
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EnAy. when it evidently appeared, that Cæſar, by ſup. 
wy preſſing the laſt remains of oppoſition to himſelf 
in every part of the empite, meant to eſtabliſh # 
- monarchy in his own perſon, a ſecret indignation 
filled the breaſts of all thoſe who, upon a foot of fa- 
mily conſequence, or perſonal ability, had any pre- 
tenſions to political importance. To ſuch petſons 
the dominion of an equal appeared inſufferable. 
Many of them, in eonfertirig the extravagant ho- 
tours which had been decreed to Ceſar, affected 
ſetvility as the maſk of a fullen diſpleaſure, which, 
* conſcious of a tendency to Betray itſelf, took "owe 
diſguiſe of an oppoſite extreme. 


The queſtion refpecting the ee of. mo- 
natchical government, did not enter into the de- 


liberations of any one. If it had been urged, that 
a King was neceſſary; it would have been aſked, 
Wo gave the right to Cæſur? If the People in ge- 
neral were cortupty did the bankrupts, and out- 
laws, and ſoldiers of fortune who formed the court 
of Cæſar, deſerve à better name? If the great, 
the able, and experienced citizens, who wete quali- 
fied to ſupport the republic, were not no more, by 
whoſe ſword had they periſhed : ? ox if the republic, 
by the diſorders which prevailed in it, was ripe | 
for deſtruction, who had been through life the moſt ( 
diſtinguiſhed promoter df thoſe diſorders? If the 
corrupt arts, the treaſons, the murders, encourag- 
ed or even executed by Cæſar, had made a change 
of government neceſſary, the firſt act of that new 


government, for the 8 of mankind, ought 
5220 
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to have been to puniſh the author of ſo many diſ- ca ay. 
orders and crimes, not to reward him with a crown. 


Many of Czſar's officers, and the neareſt to his 
3 were as much in this mind as any other 
citizens; and on this ſuppoſition, ſo familiar was 
the thought of proceeding to the laſt extremities 
againſt him, that, when Antony came to meet Cæ- 
ſar on his return from Spain, Trebonius ventured 
to ſound his inclinations reſpecting a deſign on 
Czſar's life, as a perſon under whom the republic 
was no longer ſafe *'. Although Antony did not 
adopt the meaſure, he did not betray Trebonius, 
nor did he appear to be ſurpriſed at the propoſal. 
It was afterwards ſuggeſted, that Antony ſhould be 
invited to a ſhare in the conſpiracy which ſoon at- 
ter broke out ; and the propoſal was dropt only 
on account of the refuſal which he had already 
given to Trebonius ; ſo readily was it believed, that 
every noble Roman would rather ſhare in the go- 
vernment of his country, as an independent citi- 
zen, than as a retainer to the moſt ſucceſsful uſur- 
ets 25 11 ith 
It is well known, that a conſpiracy accordingly 
was, at this time, forming againſt the life of Cæ- 
far, although the firſt ſteps and the conſultations 
of the parties are no where minutely recorded. 
The principal authors of it were Caius Caſſius and 
Marcus Brutus, then Prætors in the city; Decimus 
Brutus. and. Trebonius, who had both ſerved in 
high ranks under Cæſar himſelf, and of whom the 


firſt was deſtined by him to the command in Ci- 


Vor. IV. K ſalpine 


1 Cicer, Philip. ii. c. 14. 
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chan falpine — ſous to the nnen in hw. folow- 
— ing year. MS Rpt 


Of theſe a Caſſius Was e d fory a dich 
and impetuous ſpirit. It is obſerved, that, being 
a boy when Sylla was at the height of his power, 
he ſtruck the ſon of the Dictator for having ſaid, 
That his father was the maſter of the Roman 
People. The tutor of young Sylla having carried 
a complaint to Pompey, the boys were called, and 
queſtioned on the ſubhject of their quarrel, Do 
but repeat your words again, ſaid Caſſius; * and 
in this preſence I will ſtrike you.“ He had di- 
ſtinguiſned himſelf in Syria by collecting the re- 
mains of the unfortunate army of Craſſus, with 
which he repelled the attempt of the Parthians to 
invade that province. He followed Pompey in the 
civil war, and commanded a ſquadron of the fleet 
on. the coaſt of Sicily at the time of the battle of 
Pharſalia. From thence he ſailed for the coaſt of 
Aſia, and waited for the victor, when he was ex- 
pected to arrive from Alexandria, profeſſing his 
intention to drop all further oppoſition againſt 
him; but with a ſecret deſign, according to Cice- 
ro, to have put Cæſar to death, if he had not de- 
barked on a different ſide of the Cydnus from that 
on which Caſſius had taken his ſtation to receive 
1 
Marans Brutus was the nephew of Cato 5 his 
ſiſter Servilia; and ſo much a favourite of Cæſar, 
who was ſaid to have had an intrigue with his mo- 
ther, that he was by ſome ſuppoſed to be his ſon. 
a 2 ahbe 
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The father of Brutus, in the civil wars of Sylla, CHA 5 
had been on the fide of Marius, and having fallen — 


into Pompey's hands, was by him put to death. 
The ſon retained ſo much reſentment on this ac- 
count, that he never accoſted or ſaluted Pompey 
till after the civil war broke out; when, thinking 
it neceſſary to ſacrifice all private confiderations to 
the public cauſe, he joined him in Macedonia, and 
was received with great marks of diſtinction. This 
young man, either on aceount of his uncle Cato, 
or on account of the expectations generally enter- 
tained of himſelf, was by all parties held in high 
conſideration. Being taken priſoner at the battle 
of Pharſalia, he was not only ſpared by the victor, 
but ſent into the province of Ciſalpine Gaul with 
the title of Governor; where, during the war in 
Africa againſt Scipio and the king of Numidia, he 
remained, perhaps, rather under ſafe cuſtody than 
high in the confidence of Cæſar. He was in this 
year, together with Caius Caſſius, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, promoted to the dignity of Prætor; 
and though of leſs ſtanding than Caſſius, had the 


precedence, by a ſuppoſed partiality of the perſon 
who now diſpoſed of all preferments and honours 


in the commonwealth. This circumſtance was 
ſuppoſed, at the time that Brutus and Caſſius were 
actually framing their conſpiracy, to have occa- 
fioned a breach between them, and poſſibly helped 
to blind thoſe who ought to have kept a watchful 
eye on their motions. - | 
Caſſius is reputed to have been the prime mo- 


ver in the deſign agagnſt Cæſar's life; and to have 


K 2 been 
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CHA HAP. been the author of anonymous calls to vindicate 
94 the freedom of Rome, which were poſted up, or 


dropt in public places; and which, from the pre- 


vailing ſpirit of diſcontent, found a ready accept- 
ance. Labels were hung upon the ſtatues of the 
ancient Brutus, and billets were dropt, in the night, 
upon the judgment-ſeat of the Prætor of this 
name, exciting him to imitate his anceſtors, by 
reſtoring the republic ; <5 You ſleep, you are not 
« Brutus :'” and on the ſtatues of his ſuppoſed an- 


ceſtor, the elder Brutus, was written, Would 
you were alive!“ - Theſe expreſſions. of a ſe- 


eret diſaffection, and prognoſtics of ſome violent 


deſign, either eſcaped the attention of Cæſar, or 


were deſpiſed by him; but were eaſily underſtood 
by perſons who looked for a deliverance from the 
indignities to which they felt themſelves expoſed. 
While Caſſius and Marcus Brutus entered into a 
formal concert on this ſubject, numbers pined un- 


der the want of that conſideration to which they 


thought themſelves born; many were provoked 
by particular inſtances of vanity or arrogance in 


the preſent Dictator * ; and upon the leaſt hint of 


* | | eto 85091) won'ode 
- x Czfar had, about this time, a viſit from the queen of Egypt, who li- 
ved with him at his gardens on the Tiber (Cicer. ad Attic. lib. xiv.). 


1 Many who overlooked his uſurpation, and the violence be did to the con- 
ſtitution of bis country, were ſcandalized at the intimacy in which he li- 


ved with a ſtrange woman, Being accuſtomed to the diſtinctions of a court, 
and conſidering Cæſar as the monarch, ſhe treated the citizens, who were 
"ſtill admitted to him on a foot of equality, as dependents and ſubjects. 


He himſelf, with all his ſtate, was polite. As an apology for having made 


Cicero wait too long in his anti- chamber, he accoſted him, with ſaying, 


« How « can 1 hope to be oO, when 8 122 Tulljus Cicero is 
„ made 


*# 
os oo o 


' * 1 


« ſorry you ſhould be ill at fo critical a time, 
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a deſign againſt him, were ready to join. I am GEHA r. 


ſaid Brutus to Legarius. I am not ill,” ſaid the 
other, “ if you have ny intentions worthy of your- 
40 ſelf . x 27 F 

Great numbers daily acceded to the plot, of 
e the following, beſides Brutus and Caſſius, 
are the principal names upon record: Cæcilius and 
Bucolianus, two brothers, Rubrius Rex, Q. Lega- 
rius, M. Spurius, Servilius Galba, Sextius Naſo, 
Pontius Aquila. Theſe had ever been on the fide 
of the Senate, or in the laſt conflict adherents of 
Pompey. The following had acted in the war un- 


der Cæſar himſelf: Decimus Brutus, C. Caſca, 


Trebonius, Tullius Cimber, Minucius, and Baſi- 
lus ; they are ſaid, in all, to have amounted to 
finty. 3. Cicero was known to deteſt the uſurpa- 
tion of Czſar ; to mourn over the fall of the com- 
monwealth, over the humiliation of the Senate; and 
the diminution of his own political importance; 
but he was not conſulted in this deſign. The au- 
thors of it relied on his ſupport, in caſe they ſnould 
be ſucceſsful; but they knew too well his inge- 
nuity in ſuggeſting ſcruples and difficulties, to 
bring him into their previous deliberations on ſo 
arduous an enterpriſe. | 

The eonſpirators, in forming their project, ge- 
n ſounded the minds of perſons before they 


2 | made 
6 nd dn woe? If any one could forgive it, he would; but the world 
muſt deteſt me.” Cleopatra, it is prabable, made no ſuch apology when 
the gave canſe to complain of her WTOgance. FER 
I Sueton, in Cœſase. 
2 Appian. de Bell. Civ. ld, i it, 
3 Sutton, in Cæſare, 
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CHAP. made any formal or direct propoſal. Thus, Brutus 
. being in company with Statilius, Favonius, and 
L.abio, propoſed, among other problematical queſ- 
tions, ſome doubts concerning the expediency of 
aſſaſſinating tyrants. Favonius obſerved, that ſuch 
actions led to civil war, and that this was worſe 
than mere uſurpation. Statilius ſaid, that no wiſe 
man would engage in ſo hazardous an enterpriſe to 
reſtore the government of knaves and fools, then 
calling themſelves the republic of Rome. Labio 
contended warmly with both; and Brutus chang- 
ing the ſubject, thought no more of Statilius or 
Favonius, but in private communicated the deſign 
to Labio, by whom it was immediately embraced. 
As ſo many were concerned, and as they re- 
mained ſome time undetermined in the choice of 
a time and place for the execution of their pur- 
it is ſingular that the conſpiracy ſhould have 
come to ſuch a height undiſcovered. But Cæſar 
did not encourage informers; his great courage 
preſerved him from the jealouſies by which others 
in leſs dangerous fituations are guided. He truſt- 
ed to his popularity, to his munificence, to the 
profeſſions of ſubmiſſion which were made to 
him, and to the intereſt which he ſuppoſed many 
to haye in the preſervation of his life. He had 
not only diſmiſſed the guards, which at his return 
to Rome had attended him; and was commonly 
preceded only by his Lictors and the uſual retinue 
of his civil rank; but had ſuffered the veterans to 
diſperſe on the linds which had been aſſigned to 
them; and unfurniſhed Italy of troops, having 
e 
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tranſported the greater part of the army into Mace- c u a HA P. 
donia, reſerving only a ſmall body under Lepidus Meera 


in the-ſuburbs of Rome. His own mind, though 
pleaſed with the appearances, as well as the reality 
of greatneſs, it is probable, was well nigh ſatiated 
with the pageantry of ſtate. His thoughts be- 
came vacant and languid in the poſſeſſion of a ſta- 
tion to which he had ſtruggled through ſo much 
blood; and his active ſpirit ſtill urged him to ex- 
tenſive projects of conqueſt *, He accordingly 
planned a ſeries of wars, which were not likely to 
end but with his life. He was to begin with re- 
venging the death of Craſſus, and reducing the 
Parthians. He was next to paſs by Hyrcania and 
tbe coaſts of the Caſpian Sea into Seythia ; from 
thence, by the ſhores of the Euxine Sea, into Sar- 
macia, Dacia, or by the Danube into Germany; 
and from thence, by his own Jate acquiſitions in 


Gaul, to return into Italy“; for this purpoſe, he 


had already ſent forward into Macedonia ſeventeen 


legions and ten thouland horſe 3, 


As this ſovereign of the empire, whatever may 
have been the extent of his projects, was likely to be 
employed ſome time in the execution of them, he 
thought proper to anticipate the election of magi- 
ſtrates at Rome, and to arrange, before his departure, 


the whole ſucceſſion to office for ſome years. Dion 


Caſſius lays, that his arrangement was made for three 
v0 "<P years ; 
» Dio. Ca Appias. Plutarch. ä 
2 Plutarch. in Cæſare. 
3 Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. ;. 
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HRP. years; Appian, for five years. It is certain that 
ble fixed the ſucceſſion to office for at leaſt two ſub- 
to the Conſulate in the firſt; Decimus Brutus and 
Planeus, in the ſecond . He continued to increaſe 
the number of magiſtrates, that he might have 
the more opportunities to gratify his retainers and 
friends The Quæſtors, as has been mentioned, he 
augmented to forty, the diles to fix, the Prætors 
now to ſixteen. Among the latter he named Ven- 
tidius, a native of Picenum, who had been taken 
and led in triumph, while the people of that di- 
ſtrict, with the other Italians, in ſupport of their 
claim to be inrolled as citizens, were at war with 
Rome. Ventidius had ſubſiſted by letting mules 

and carriages. In the purſuit of this buſineſs he 
had followed the army of Cæſar into Gaul; and 
becoming known to the general, was gradually 
truſted and advanced by him. His career of pre- 

ferment continued up to the dignity of Conſul, 

and he himſelf, as has been formerly obſerved, 

came at laſt to lead, in the capacity of a victorious 


captive. 

This dridhgement, in which Ceſar, by antici- 
pating the nomination of magiſtrates, precluded 
the citizens from the uſual exerciſe of their rights 
of election, made the. ſubverſion of the republic 
more felt than any of the former acts of his power, 


and 
1 Cigero ad Attic, lib, xiy, ep. 6. 


ſequent years. Hirtius and Panſa were deſtined 


general, a proceſſion of the fame kind with that 
in which he had made . firſt oy at Roni as a2 


„ Ce to. Io i 
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uud gave the leaders of the conſpiracy a great ad- cyao. 
vantage againſt him. The proſpect of his approach - — 


ing departure from Rome, which was fixed for the 
month of March, urged the ſpeedy execution of 
their ꝓurpoſe. The report of a reſponſe or pre- 
diction, which ſome of the flatterers of Cæſar had 
procured from the College of Augurs, bearing, that 
the Parthians were not to be ſubdued but by a 
king, appeared to be the prelude of a freſh mo- 
tion to veſt him, in his intended expedition to the 
eaſt, with the title, and with the enſigns of royal- 
ty, to be borne, if not in the city, at leaſt in the 
provinces , in order to qualify him, in terms of 
the ſuppoſed prophecy, to, become the conqueror 
of Parthia. £ 

A meeting of the Sette being 8 ſummon- 
ed, for the Ides, or fifteenth, of March, the propo- 
ſal to beſtow on Cæſar the title of King, as a qua- 
lification for his intended enterpriſe, was expected 
to be the principal buſineſs of the aſſembly. This 
circumſtance determined the conſpirators in the 
choice of a place for the execution of their deſign. 
They had formerly deliberated, whether to pitch 
upon the Campus Martius, and to ſtrike their blow 
in the preſence of the Roman People aſſembled, 
or in the entry to the theatre, or in a ſtreet through 


which Cæſar often paſſed in the way to his own 


houſe 3, But this meeting of the Senate ſeemed 
now to preſent the moſt convenient place, and the 


moſt 
x Dio. Caſſ. lib. xliv. c. 15. 
2 Zonaras, lib. x. c. 14. 
3 Sueton. in Cæſare. 
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ch Af. molt favourable opportunity. The preſence of the 
— Senate, it was ſuppoſed, would render the action 


of the conſpirators ſufficiently awful and ſolemn; 
tke common cauſe would be inſtantly acknowledg- 
ed by all the members of that body; and the ex- 
ecntion, the moment it was done, would be juſti- 
fied under their authority. Although ſome might 
be diſpoſed to reſiſt, they were not likely to be arm- 
ed; and the affair might be ended by the death 
of Cæſar alone; or without any effuſion of blood 
beyond that which was originally intended. 
It was at firſt propdſed that Antony, being like- 
ly to carry on the ſame military uſurpations which 
Czſar had begun, ſhould be taken off at the ſame 
time; but this was over- ruled. It was ſuppoſed 
that Antony, and every other Senator or citizen, 
would readily embrace the ſtate of independence 
and perſonal conſideration which was to be offer- 
ed to them; or if they ſnould not embrace it, they 
would not be of ſufficient numbers or credit to 
diſtreſs the republic, or to overſet that balance of 
parties in which the freedom of the whole conſiſt- 
ed. It was ſuppoſed that the moment Cæſar fell, 
there would not be any one left to covet or to ſup- 
port an uſurpation which had been ſo fatal to him. 
If we do any thing more than is neceſſary to ſet 
the Romans at liberty,“ ſaid Marcus Brutus, 
« we ſhall be thought to act from private reſent- 
ment, and to intend reſtoring the party of Pom. 
_« pey, not the republic.“ | 
Es | The 


£ 
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The intended aſſembly of the Senate was to be cu ae. 


held in one of the compartments of Pompey's 
meatre, fitted up for this purpoſe. It was deter- 
mined by the conſpirators, that they ſnould repair 
to this meeting, as uſual, either ſeparately, or to- 
gether in the retinue of the Conſuls and Prætors; 
and that, being armed with concealed weapons, 
they ſhould proceed to the execution of their pur- 
poſe as ſoon as Cæſar had taken his ſeat. To guard 
againſt any diſturbance or tumult that might ariſe 
to fruſtrate their intentions, Decimus Brutus, who 
was maſter of a troop of gladiators, undertook'to 
have this troop, under pretence of exhibiting ſome 
combats on that day to the People, poſted in the 
theatre, and ready at his command for any ler- 
vice 1. 

During the interval of ſuſpenſe which Ned 
the meeting of the Senate, although in public Mar- 
eus Brutus ſeemed to perform all the duties of his 
ſtation with an unaltered countenance; at home he 
was leſs guarded, and frequently appeared to have 
ſomething uncommon on his mind. His wife Por- 
cia ſuſpected that ſome arduous deſign reſpecting 
the State was in agitation; and when ſhe queſtion- 
ed him, was confirmed in this apprehenſion, by his 
eluding her inquiries. Thinking herfelf, by her 
extraction and by her alliance, entitled to confi- 
dence, ſhe bore this appearance of diſtruſt with 
impatience; and, under the idea that the ſecret 
which was withheld from her, muſt be ſuch as, 

Dio. Gaſſ. lib. xliv. c. 15. 
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CHAP. upon any ſuſpicion; might occaſion the torture to 
— be employed to force a confeſſion; and ſuppoſing 
that ſhe- herſelf Was diſtruſted more on account of 
the weakneſs than of the indiſcretion of her ſex, 
ſhe determined to-make a trial of her own ſtrength; 
before-ſhe deſired to have the ſecret communica- 
ted to her. For this purpoſe ſhe gave herſelf a 
ound in the thigbh, and while it feſtered, and pro- 
duced acute pain and fever, ſne endeavoured to 
preſerve her uſual countenance, without any ſign 
of ſuffering or diſtreſs. Being ſatisfied with this 
trial of her own ſtrength, ſhe told her huſband the 
particulars, and with ſome degree of triumph ad- 
ded, Now you may truſt me; I am the wife of 
4 Brutus and the daughter of Cato ; keep me no long- 
« er in doubt or ſuſpenſe upon any ſubject in which 
« I too muſt be ſo deeply concerned. The circum- 
ſtance of her wound, the pretenſions which the 
otherwiſe had to confidence, drew the ſecret from 
her huſband, and undoubtedly from thencefor- 
ward, by the paſſions which were likely to agitate 
the mind of a tender and affectionate woman, ex- 
poſed the deſign to additional m of a diſeovery 
and of a failure. 

But the morning * the Ides of March, the * 
oh- which this conſpiracy was to be executed, ar- 
rived, and there was yet no ſuſpicion. The conſpi- 
rators had been already together at the houſe of one 
of the Prætors. Caſſius was to preſent his ſon that 
morning to the People, with the ceremony uſual in 
aſſuming the habit of manhood; and he was, upon 

8 | 018 
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; this account, to be attended by his friends into HA pP. 


the place of afſembly. He was afterwards, toge- — 


ther with Brutus, in their quality of magiſtrates, 
employed, as uſual, in giving judgment on the 
cauſes that were brought before them. As they ſat 
in the Prætor' chair, they received intimation that 
Czfar. having been indiſpoſed over-night, was not 
to be abroad; and that he had commiſſioned An- 
tony, in his name, to adjourn the Senate to another 
day. Upon this report, they ſuſpected a diſcove- 
ry; and while they were deliberating what ſhould 
be done, Popilius Lenas, a Senator whom they had 
not intruſted with their deſign, whiſpered them as 
he paſſed, * I pray that God may proſper what 
«you have in view. Above all things diſpatch.” 
Their ſuſpicions of a diſcovery being thus ſtill far- 
ther confirmed, the intention ſoon after appeared 
to be public. An acquaintance told Caſca, You 
have concealed this buſineſs from me, but Brutus 
« has told me of it.” They were ſtruck with ſur⸗ 
priſe ; but Brutus preſently recollected that he had 
mentioned to this perſon no more than Caſca's in- 
tention of ſtanding for /Edile, and that the words 
which he ſpoke probably referred only to that 
buſineſs ; they accordingly determined to wait the 
iſſue of theſe alarms 
sn the mean time Carſar, at the perſuaſion of 


Decimus Brutus, though once determined to re- h 


main at home, had changed his mind, and was al- 
ready in the ſtreet, being carried to the Senate in 


1 Appian de Bell. Civil. lib. ii. 
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CHA: AP. his litter. Soon after he had left his own houſe, 
—.— a ſlave came thither in haſte, deſired protection, 
and ſaid he had a ſecret of the greateſt moment to 
impart. He had probably overheard the conſpi- 
rators, or had obſerved that they were armed; but 
not being aware how preſſing the time uf. 
fered himſelf to be detained till Cæſar's return. 
Others, probably, had obſerved circumſtances 
which led to a diſcovery of the plot, and Cæſar 
had a billet to this effect given to him as he paſſed 
in the ſtreet; he was entreated by the perſon who 
gave it inſtantly to read it; and he endeavoured 
to do ſo, but was prevented by the multitudes who 
crowded around him with numberleſs applica- 
tions; and he ſtill carried _ {prank in 1 1 
a he entered the Senate. 
Brutus and moſt of the evtiſpleacbes: 134 . 
their places a little while before the arrival of Cz- 
far, and continued to be alarmed by many circum- 
ſtances which tended to ſhake their reſolution. 
Porcia, in the ſame moments, being in great agi- 
tation, expoſed herſelf to public notice. She li- 
ſtened with anxiety to every noiſe in the ſtreets; 
ſhe diſpatched, without any pretence of buſineſs, 
. . continual meſfages towards the place where the 
Senate was aſſembled ; ſhe aſked every perſon who 
came from that quarter if they obſerved what her 
- huſband was doing. Her ſpirit at laſt ſunk under 
the effect of ſuch violent emotions; ſhe fainted 
away, and was carried for dead into her own 
apartment. A meſſage came to Brutus in the Se- 
| E nate 
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nate with this account. He was much affected, cn ar. 
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but kept his places. Popilius Lanas, who a little 4 


before ſeemed, from the expreſſion he had !drop- 
ped, to have got notice of their deſign, appeared 
to be in earneſt converſation with Ceſar as he 
alighted from his carriage. This left the conſpi- 
rators no longer in doubt that they were diſcover- 
ed; and they made figns to each other, that it 
would be better to die by their own hands than 
to fall into the power of their enemy. But they 


ſaw of a ſudden the countenance of Lænas change 


into a ſmile, and perceived. that his converſation 
with Cæſar could not relate to meh a buſineſs as 


theirs. 
Cæſar's chair of Nate bad been 1 near to 


the pedeſtal of Pompey's ſtatue. Numbers of the 


conſpirators had ſeated themſelves around it. Tre- 
bonius, under pretence of buſineſs, had taken An- 
tony alide at the entrance of the theatre. Cimber, 


who, with others of the conſpirators, met Cæſar 


in the portico, preſented him with a petition in 
favour of his brother, who had been excepted 
from the late indemnity ; and in urging the pray- 
er of this petition, attended the Dictator to his 


place. Having there received a denial from Cæ- 


ſar, uttered, with ſome expreſſions. of impatience 
at being ſo much importuned, he took bold of his 
robe, as if ſtill farther to preſs the entreaty. . Nay; 
faid Cæſar, this is violence. While he ſpoke theſe 
wards, Cimber flung back the gown from his own 
ſhoulders; 


1 Plut. in 3 
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CHAP. ſhoulders ; and this being the fignal agreed-upon, 
— called out to ſtrike. Caſca aimed the firſt blow. 


Ceſar ſtarted from his place, and in the firſt mo- 
ment of ſurpriſe, puſhed Cimber with one arm, 
and laid hold of Caſca with the other. But he 
ſoon perceived that reſiſtance was vain; and while 
the ſwords of the conſpirators claſhed, in their 
way to his body, he wrapped himſelf up in his 
gown, and fell without any farther convulſion or 
ſtruggle. It was obſerved, in the ſuperſtition of 
the times, that in falling, the blood which ſprung 
from his wounds ſprinkled the pedeſtal of Pom- 
_ pey's ſtatue. And thus having employed the great- 
eſt abilities to ſubdue his fellow citizens, with 
whom it would have been a much greater honour 
to have been able to live on terms of equality, he 
fell, in the height of his ſecurity, a ſacrifice to their 
juſt indignation; a ſtriking example of what the 
arrogant have to fear in trifling with the feelings 
of men whom they ought to reſpect, and at the 
| ſame time a leſſon of jealouſy and of cruelty to ty- 
rants, or a warning which they are but too will- 
ing to take in the exerciſe of their power, not to 
ſpare thoſe whom they may 1 NR HP their 
vile uſurpations. - 
When the body lay breathleſs. on the RP? 

' Caſſius called out, there lies the moſt worthleſs of 
men. Brutus called upon the Senate to judge of 
the: nion ne had paſſed defore them, and 
| | having 
1 Cic. ad Famil. lib. xii ep. r. Nequiſſimum occiſum eſſe. 
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having adarefſe@himſelFts/Cicers by name ; was 65 27 


proceeding to ſtate the motives of thoſe who were , 
concerned in it, when the members, who had for 
a moment ſtood in ſilent amazement, roſe of a 
ſudden; and began to ſeparate in great conſterna- 
tion. '' All'thoſe who had come to the Senate in 


the retinue of Cæſar, his Lictors, the ordinary offi- 


cers of State, citizens and foreigners, with many 
ſervants and dependents of every ſort, had been 
inſtantly ſeized with a panic; and, as if the ſwords 


of the conſpirators were drawn againſt themſelves, 


had already ruſhed into the ſtreets, and carried 


terror and confuſion wherever they went. The 
Senators themſelves now followed. No man had 


preſence of mind to give any account of what had 
happened, but repeated the cry that was uſual on 


great alarms, for all perſons to withdraw, and to 
ſhut up their habitations and ſhops. This cry was 
communicated from one to another in the ftreets. 
'The people, imagining that a general maſſacre | 


was ſomewhere begun, ſhut up and barred all 
their doors as in the dead of night, and arg one 
prepared to defend his own habitation. 

Antony, upon the firſt alarm, had changed his 
dreſs, and retired to a place of ſafety. He be- 
lieved that the conſpirators muſt have intended to 
take his life together with that of Cæſar; and he 
fled in the apprehenſion of being inſtantly purſued, 
Lepidus repaired to_the ſuburbs, where the legion 
he commanded was quartered ; and uncertain 

 Vor. IV. a | whether 


1 Pailippica ii. e. 14. 
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or of a. private party, waited, for an explanation, 
Es or an order from the ſurviving Gonſul, to deter- 


| .mipe in what manner he himſelf ſhould, proceed“. 
In theſe. cjxcymſtances à general pauſe, or an in- 
8 cdterval of ſuſpenſe and filence, took place in every 
part of the % on 
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or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. | 


WT I c H A P. XXX. | 
Gln Ovkferriation on the death of Cuſur.— Tu- 


' multuary Aſſembly of the' People. —Declarations of 


Cinna and Dolabella. Appearance of Brutus and 
Caſſius in the Forum. Their Return to the Capi- 


; tol.— Meeting and Debate in the Senate. Act of 


Oblivion. — Speech of Brutus to the People. Fu- 
neral hf Cefar.—Inſurreftion of the People. —Po- 
 licy of Antony. — Appearance of Octaviur.— Hir 
diſſenſion 'with Antony.—Both have recourſe to 
Arm. —Aſpect of Things.—Antony -proceeds to 

q "ag Decimus Brutus from the Ciſalpine Gaul. 


P. as ere conſternation, occaſioned by the C BAP. 
death of Cæſar, the authors of this important 


eyent appeared to be no leſs at a loſs what to do next, 
than the other members of the Senate, on whom 
it was brought by ſurpriſe. The difficulty or dan- 
ger of executing the firſt part of their deſign had 
appeared ſo great, that they looked no further, or 
they poſſibly ĩmagined that with Czfar's life every 
impediment to the ordinary vourſe of affairs would 
be removed; and that the Senate and People, re- 
ſtored to their authority and privileges, would na- 


turally recur to their uſual forms. But finding 


themſelves deſerted in the Senate, and not know- 


ing to what dangers they might ſtill be expoſed, 


they wrapped up the left arm in their gowns; a 
PARPRERTIOR which the Romans, i in the habit of ufing 
1 ' I | ; * 2 * ' a 
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CHAP. a ſhield, generally made when alarmed with any 
— proſpect of violence. And thus in a body, with their 


ſwords yet ſtained: with blood, went forth to the 
ſtreets proclaiming ſecurity and liberty, and invit- 
ing every one to concur with them in reſtoring the 
commonwealth. They were joined by many who, 
though not acgeſſory to the conſpiracy, were pleaſ- 
ed to embark with them in the preſent ſtate of 
their fortunes. Of theſe are particularly mention- 


dee the following names: Lentulus Spinther, Favo- 


nius, Acquinas, Dolabella, Murcus, Peticus, and 
Cinna. But obſerving that the People in general 
were not forward in eſpouſing their cauſe; and 

knowing that, beſides the legion which Lepidus 
commanded in the ſuburbs, there were in the city 


numbers of veterans, who having received grants 


of land from Cæſur, either had not yet gone to 
take poſſeſſion of them, or having been at their 
ſettlements, had returned to pay court to their 
patron before his departure from Rome; and ſu- 
f ſpecting that Antony, now the ſole Conſul and ſu- 
preme officer of State, was likely to exert the 
powers of a magiſtrate againſt them; and being 
on every fide beſet with dangers of which they 
knew not the extent, they determined to take re- 
fuge in the Capitol, and with the gladiators of 
Decimus Brutus, who had already taken poſſeſſion 
of that fortreſs, to wait the iſſue oy; os r 

ſcene of ſuſpenſe. 7 
Multitudes of the People, "obſerving ion the 
perſons who had occaſioned this general alarm 
; were 
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were ee on the defenſive, and no way in- cyae. 


clined, to extend the effuſion of blood, ventured , — 


forth into the ſtreets, and many crowded together 


in the Forum or ordinary place of reſort". The 
firſt perſon that took any public part upon this oe- 
caſion was Cinna, the ſon of him who had been a 


leader. of the Marian party, brother-in-law to Cæ- 
far, by a former wife; and now, by his nomination, 


advanced to the dignity of Prætor. This relation 
of the deceaſed, to the ſurpriſe of every one, tore 
the Pretor' s gown from his own ſhoulders ; decla- 
red that in this act he then abdicated bis - office, 
as having been, unwarrantably obtained, not by 
free election, but by the nomination. of an uſurper; 


and he proceeded to make a harangue to the Peo- 


ple, in which he treated Ceſar. as atyrant, extolled 
the conſpirators as the reſtorers of liberty to their 


country, and propoſed that they ſhould; be invited 
to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of the People, and have the 
proper ſafeguards to their perſons, Wael the . 


ſent occaſion made neceſſar y. 


Dolabella, who had been ed by Calur 
to ſucceed in the office of Conſul, which he him- 
ſelf was about to vacate, thinking that the intend- 


ed ſucceſſion was now. open. to him, n the 


I Appin ſays, that the friends of Jieconſpinaes by Aer money, 
endeavoured to form a party among the populace. The neceſſity of this . 
expedient, if real, is ſufficient to ſhew how deſperate the attempt was of 
reſtoring democratical government to the inhaÞitants of Rome, compoſed 


ol the refuſe of Italy and of the prov ines, N to enjoy the . 


of idleneſs and faction. 
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firſt part of Cinna's cond! by aſſuming the robes 
ma enſigns of Coniſul, to which he had no other 


title than bis being named by the late uſurper; 


but joined with the abdlented Prietbr in applaud- 
ing the authors of that aſurper's death, exprefled | 


his wiſh that he himſelf had been a partner in the 


glory of their action, joined with Cinna, in pro- 


poſing that theſe reſtbrers-of liberty fhbuld be in- 
ſtantiy met in a regblar aſſembly af the People, 

and that the anni verſaty of the preſent day ſhould 
be obſerved for ever, as a feſtival facred to the re- 


4 1 1 
4 . 


ſtoration of the eiuowealch: 

© | The partizans of 'Czfar; yet unacqa | 
the extent of their own'danger, had abfented them- 
ſelves; and. the audience confiſted chiefly of per- 


| ſons'to whom theſe propoſals were agreeable. The 


motions that were now- made by the late Prætor 
Cinna, and the pretended Conſul Dolabella, accord- 
ingly prevailed; and the leaders of the conſpiracy 


were invited to deſcend from the Capitol. But of 


this invitation only Marcus Brutus and Caſſius took 


the benefit. Having joined the multitude, they 
ſeverally addreſſed themſelves to thoſe who were 


reſent with an air of dignity and conſciouſneſs of 


— . _ i * . . 
. 1 —— Fu F 1 5 N . 
. 1 ä— 2 


merit, as being the procurers of that liberty which 
the People were now tg enjoy, and by which they 
were thus already enabled to act for themſelves. 
They contraſted the late uſurpation of Czſar! with 
the free conſtitution of the republic; obſerved, that 
with ph to themſelves, «unfupported as they 

were 


1 Appian de Bello Civili, lib. ii, Dio, Cafl. lib. xliv. c. 21. 
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| dete with any military forts; they could not, in cu CHAP, 
ſipplantifig the b{urper; have entertained any wiſh 3; 
to ſucceed in the poſfelfion of his power ; that they 
could have no öbject befidey tht reſtoration of the 
laws and the freedein of their country. And they 
ethorted the audience, in terms rather popular, 
than really applicable to the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
to fake 5 ſame uſe of their deliveranct from an 
uſurped ad vielent domiflation which their an- 
ceſtors, at the exptilſion of Tarquin; had made of 
a correſponding event. They ſpecified the merit 
which mafiy perſons had ini this enterpriſe, parti- 
eulirly that of Decimus Brutus, who had furniſh- 
ed the empany of gladiators, which, in entering. 
on this buſineſs, made the principal part of their 
ſtrength; and obſerved, that, notwitliſtanding the 
fplendid fortune to which this citizet night have 
_ Aſpire under Cæſar's infliictice, lie had preferred 
the freedom of his conntry and the teſtoration of 
the eonimonwealth. They turned the attention of 
the dadienee on the caſe of Sextus Pompeius, the 
only ſurviving ſon of the gteat Pompey, now un- 
juſtly deemed an outlaw and a rebel . . In the 
«. perſoti of this young man, they fald, © you have 
the laſt df a noble family, who, in the late ruin- 
*« ous conteſt, have ſacrificed themſelves for the re- 
«- public ; even he is ſtill beſet by the emiffaries of 
1 * late —— Who, pretending Public autho- 


14 ee eee 
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4 OE young man 112 abſconded for ſome time after the defeat and 
atath of his brother at Munda, had again appeared in Spain at the head of 
> conſiderable force, and defeated Aſinius Pollio, who had been e 
by Czſar againſt him. 
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| x. © rity, are armed for his deſtruction, with ſwords 
| A * yet red with the blood of his father and of his 


_ brother.” They moved the People, that ſo un- 
| juſt a war ſhould be inſtantly ſuſpended, and that 
this young man ſhould be reſtored to the rights of 
his anceſtors; that the Tribunes Cæſetius and Ma- 
rullus, being unjuſtly degraded by Cæſar, in vio- 
nsction of that ſacred law, which he himſelf, upon 
much leſs palpable grounds, had made his pretence 
for a civil war, howd now be reſtored to their Us: 
nities. 

In theſe fond 8 of Fo gg 5 au- 
thore of this attempt to reſtore the popular forms, 

enjoyed for once the fruits of their labour, and 
ſpoke to a numerous aſſembly of the Roman People, 
ſeemingly unreſtrained and unawed by force. The 
city, however, had not yet recovered from the 
conſfernation occaſioned by the recent event. The 
preſent aſſembly was not ſufficiently attended by 
perſons, on whom the conſpirators could rely for 
their ſafety. It was thought moſt prudent, there- 
fore, that Brutus and Caſſius ſhould return to their 
friends in the Capitol, and that from this, place 
they ſhould treat of an accommodation with Anto+ 
ny, and with the . loaders of the. Fppaite * 
tr 14. 
On the following a Antony, 8 hat the 
ea of the commonwealth remained in the 
Capitol, and abſtained from violence againſt any 
of the ſuppoſed friends and adherents of Cæſar, 
K abroad from. his eee ee and reſu- 
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wed he dreſs and enſigns of Conful. In this ca- 


pacity he received a meſſage from the conſpirators, 
deſiring a conference with himſelf and with Le- 
pidus. Antony, though, in times of relaxation 


pearance incapable of ſerious affairs; yet in ar- 
duous ſituations he generally belied theſe appear- 
ances, was ſtrenuous, cautious, and able. He did 
not yet perceive how far the party of Cafar was 
or was not, extinguiſhed with its leader. The on- 


ly military force in Italy was at the diſpeſal of 


Lepidus, of whom he was jealous. In his anfwer, 
therefore, he aſſumed an appearance of moderation 
and of regard for the commonwealth, and propoſed 
to-refer every queſtion to the Senate, which he had 


already called to deliberate on the ne Arden 


ſtate of affairs. | 14 4 
In expectation of this meeting of the 3 


all parties were buſy in conſultations, and in ſoli- 
ceiting ſupport to their intereſt. The friends of the 


conſpirators were in motion all night viſiting the 
Senators, and preparing meaſures for the follow- 
ing day. The veterans of Ceſar, both. officers, and 
legionary ſoldiers, apprehending that the grants of 
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CHAP. 
XXX. 
—— 


and ſecurity, extravagant, diſſipated, and in ap- 


land lately made to themſelves might be recalled, 


went to and fro in the ſtreets, and made applica- 
tion wherever they had acceſs, with repreſentations 
and FRED with threats. They at the ſame time 

provided 


1 If I am not miſtaken, ſays Cicero, upon this occaſion, he minds cating 
and drinking even more than miſchief. (Cicero ad Attic. lib, xiv. ep. 3- 


quem quidem ego æpularum magis arbitror rationem habere, quam quidquam 
mali cogitare.) How much he was miſtaken will ſoon appear- 
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e AP. provided themſelves with arms, and prepared to 


, overawe the Senate by their numbers.“ 
In the courſe of the ſame night, Lepidus bad 
marched into the city with the legion he com- 


manded, and took poſſeſſion of the Forum. To 


the People who aſſembled around him, he lament- 


ed the death of Ceſar, and inveighed againſt the 


authors of this unexpected event. By thus diſclo- 
fing his mind, he ericouraged the partizans and re- 
tainers of the late Dictator to come abroad, and ren- 
dered the ſtreets and paſſages exceedingly dangerous 
for thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be of the oppoſite 
party. Cinna, who; to evince his zeal for the re- 
viving republic, had reſigned the office of Prætor, 

which Czfar had conferred upon him, was attack- 
ed on his way to the Senate, and narrowly ny 


ed with his life. 


While others bad ſcarcely got over the firſt ef. 


| fecks of ſurpriſe and terror, the ſuppoſed diffi- 
pated Antony bethought himſelf of a eireum- 


ſtance, which, more than any other, for ſome time 
directed the courſe of public affairs. By his cre- 
dit with Calpurnia the widow of Ceſar, he got 
poſſeſſion of all his memorials and of all his wri- 
tings, and had ſecured an immenſe ſum of thbney, 
which hat been 1 by him in the er u of 
bs.» th 1 4 

On as following day, being the cighbovint of 


March, the Senate, as ſoon as it was light, afſem- 
bled 


| x Cie yy pes Vile HS. about iz milo Rein, nan 
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bled 16 the tertple of the Earth. The veterans ca A f. 


beſet the doors *,  Doldbella preſented himſelf, CATE, 


uſhered| 1 in by the Lictors, and took poſſeſſion of 
one of the Conſuls clidirs Antony being ſeated 
in the other, moved the Aſſembly to take into con- 


| Hideration the preſent ſtate of the commonwealth. 


He himſelf profeſſed great zeal for the republic, 
and a diſpoſition to peace. The greater patt of 
thoſe who ſpoke after Antony juſtified or extolled 
the act of the conſpirators, and moved that they 
ſhould have public thanks and rewards for their 
ſervices. This they ſupported by a charge of 
uſurpation and tyranny againſt Cæſar. Upon this 


point, however, Antotiy thought proper to inter- 


poſe; reminded the Senators how nearly many of 
them were concerned in this queſtion. They 
« who are to vote in it,“ he ſaid . will pleaſe to 
1 obſerve, that if Ceſar ſhall be found to have 
a acted with legal powers, his acts will remain in 
mM force; - if otherwiſe, all the proceedings that 
took place during his adminiſtration maſt be 
„ erated from your records; and his body, as that 


4 of a traitor and a tyrant, made faſt on a hook, 


* muſt be dragged through the freets, and caſt 
* jnto the Tiber. This ſeritence would affect the 
«+ remotelt parts of the empire, or would extend, in 
its application, farther perhaps than we. ſhould 
* be able to enforce it by our arms. Part in- 


| 81 deed 
1 Cicer. ad Attic, lib. xiv. ep. 14. Nonne omni ratione dener qui, ar- 
mati aderant, cum preſidii nos nihil baberemus, defcudendi fuerunt? 
2 Ibid. Philip. i. c. 1. 
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HH. deed is in our power. Many, of us hold offices, 
* . « or are deſtined by Cæſar's nomination to offices, 
ee either at home or abroad. Let us begin with 
_ - & diveſting ourſelves of what we now hold ; and 
„ with renouncing our expectations for the 2 
10 After we have given this proof of our diſinter- 
6 eſtedneſs, our allies abroad will liſten to us, 
„ when we talk of recalling the favours granted 
to them by the late DiQator.”” n 5 
BE By this artful turn, which was given. by Anto- 
| ny to the ſubject now under deliberation, many, 
I Vuho in the late arrangements made by Cæſar, held 
| places i in the Senate or magiſtracy, or, who were 
by his appointment deſtined to ſucceed into high 
ſituations at home or abroad, were greatly diſcon- 
5 certed. Some of thoſe who were actually in office, 
as retainers of the late uſurpation, made haſte to 
reſign their powers, and laid down the enſigns of 
magiſtracy on the ſteps where they ſat; but Do- 
labella, who, in conſequence of a — hy made, 
though not fulfilled by Czſar, had recently aſſum- 
ed the Conſular robes, and who, being under the 
legal age, had no hopes of being re-elected by the 
free voice of the People, notwithſtanding his de- 
claration in favour of the authors of Cæſar's death, 
pleaded for the neceſſity of ſuſtaining ; all the acts 
and decrees of that uſurper. 
While the Senators were thus engaged i in debate 
on the terms of their firſt reſolution, relating to the 
act of the conſpirators and the death of Cæſar, the 
People, who had aſſembled in great multitudes in 
ä en be 
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the iliaekee place, became impatient to know what c AF. 
was paſſing, and prefſed on the ſteps of the temple — 


where the Senate was met, with ſome attempts to 
force or break open the doors *. On this occaſion, 
Antony and Lepidus thought proper to go forth, 
under pretence of appeaſing the tumult; but with 
a real intention to obſerve what, in this critical 
ſtate of affairs, was the prevailing diſpoſition of the 


People, and with a full reſolution to be governed 


in their own meaſures, by what ſeemed to be the 
will of the multitude. Finding the humour of the 
majority, and the diſpoſition of the troops ſuch as 
they deſired, menacing and ſanguinary againſt the 
conſpirators, they endeayoured to inflame their 
paſſions, employing ſigns and- geſtures of indigna- 
tion, rather than words, which could not be heard. 
Among other expreſſions or geſtures of this nature, 

Antony laid open his boſom, to ſhew the armour 
with which he had thought neceſſary, in the Senate, 

and amidſt ſo many concealed enemies, to guard 


his own life. By this, and other ſigns which he 
made, he inſinuated that Cæſar had fallen in con- 


ſequence of his exceſſive confidence, and of the 
clemency with which he had ſpared thoſe who be- 
came his aſſaſſins. 

From this ſcene, which paſſed in the ſtreets, A- 
tony returned to the Senate; where the debate: be- 
ing ſtill continued, Dolabella alleged the confuſion 
which muſt ariſe from a general ſuſpenſion of ma- 
ms or the- diſorders attending general elec- 

| tions 
x Appian. de Bell. Civil, Ib. ii, 2 Ibidem. 
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onA tions at ſocritical a time, and inſiſted, that all the 
— 2 magiſtrates now in office ſnould remain. Cicero 
pleaded for a general amneſty and, oblivion for the 
 _ paſt z enumerated the evils which had been brought 
on the republic, by the. contentions and by the 
vindictive. ſpirit ; of party; propoſed that none 
| ſhould be queſtioned for Cæſar's death, nor any 
one be called to account for any violence commit- 
ted under his authority; that the arrangements 
made by Cæſar himſelf ſhould continue; that every 
; one deſtined to office, thould in his turn ſucceed 
according to that deſtination; and that all the 
proviſions made for the army W be fully le. 
cured to them M bn 
After ſome oppoſite opinions on [the es 
had been delivered, Antony concluded the debate 
with a tone of more authority than he had hither- 
to aſſumed. While you deliberated,” he ſaid, 
on the conduct which you were to hold with 
+ reſpec to the conſpirators, I choſe to be ſilent; 
but when you changed the queſtion, and pro- 
% poſed to condemn the dead, I ventured only to 
„ make one objection, which being removeable by 
** yourſelyes, qught to have been the leaſt of all 
« your difficulties. And yet I find it is ſufficient 
* to ſtop your proceedings! What are we to 
think of the remaining objections? The whole 
+* fabric of the empire reſts at this moment on eſ- 
«+ tabliſhments made by Cæſar; at home on the 


L. „T he has made in the ſucceſſion to 
office; 


I Dio. Caſſ. e, 34. R 
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. «office; abroad on the grants of poſſeſſions: or A 
„% immunities made. by him to princes, cities, cor- . 2 | 


« porations, and provinces, and on the ſeveral con- 
“ ditions he has, in return, ſtipulated with them 
« on behalf of the Roman People. Imagine then, 
« ypon the ſubverſion of what he has eſtabliſhed, 
« what:ſcenes of confuſion muſt follow. It is true, 
« confuſion at a diſtance may not affect you; but 
the ſcene in Italy will be ſufficient to occupy 
your utmaſt attention. Will the veterans, do 

« you think, who have not yet laid down their 
« arms, or not diſcontinued the uſe of them, of 
whom many thouſands are now in this city, will 
they allow themſelves to be ſtripped. of the 
« grants which were made to them in reward of 
long, dangerous, and faithful fervices ? You 
„ have heard their voice laſt night in the ſtreets. 
% Yau have heard their menaces againſt the au- 
% thorg of qur preſent diſtrefſes. Will they behold 
with patience the body of their favourite leader 
*. dragged with ignominy in the ftreets? Will 
* they bear with an indignity, which, though 
dane to his memory, muſt involve a forfeiture 
„ of all that they themſelves have received, or a 
« diſappointment of all they; expect in reward of 
« their ſervices ? Will the Roman People in ge- 
t neral ſubmiit-to have the principal author of their 
« preſent greatneſs ſtigmatized by your decrees 
as a criminal, and to have his aſſaſſins rewarded 
% with honours ?— The propoſal to me, in all its 
te parts, appears wild and impraQticable. Let the 
| * conſpirators, - 


- 
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nr conſpirators, if you will, eſcape with impunity, 
— provided they are ſenſible of the favour that is 
„ ſhewn to them; but talk not of rewards to 
them; nor, under pretence of cenſuring the 
«-condu@ of your late Dictator, wildly open a 
. ſeene of confuſion, by fubverting all your pre- 
4 ſent eſtabliſnments. My opinion is, that the 
acts of Cæſar, without exception, ſhould be ra- 
* tiſied, and that all affairs ſhould be ſuffered to 
move on in the channels in which he has left 
them. On theſe preliminary conditions I will 
ſubmit to an accommodation, and __ that 
ve think ino more of the paſt.” ? 
In delivering this ſpeech, 1 dileingy per- 
0 ſo powerful a ſupport in the legion which 
1 now had poſſeſſion of the Forum, in the veterans, 
and iu the promiſcuous multitudes of people who 
_ were aſſembled round the doors of the Senate, ex- 
preſſed himſelf with aſfurance and great vehe- 
mence. A deeree was accordingly paſſed, by which 
all proſecutions, on account of Cæſar's death, were 
prohibited; all his acts, for the ſake of peace, were 
confirmed; all his plans ordered to be carried into 
execution; and all the grants of land, which had 
EF, - '\ been mae COIs: to the eee eme yech ti. 
| __ 
This dockes beats to wh el to this Comitium 
or popular aſſembly for their aſſent on the follow- 
ing day, and the accommodation of parties being 


ſo far * the — intimated an in- 
+111 clination 
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| clination : to addreſs theagſelvey. to the People ziand cp HAP. 
were inſtantly attended by; great numbers, who =. 


to hear them aſſembled en che aſeent of, the Ca- 
pitol . Brutus ſpoke: from the ſteps. He, explain» 
ed the motives upon which; his friends and himſelf 
had thaught proper to httake them to their; re- 
ſent, retreat; and, in ſpeaking oncthis ſubject, om 
plained of;the outrage which had been offered to 
Cinna, who, though not ęongerned in the, death 
of Cæſar, (was attacked, fon having. been-fuppoſed 
to-approve of what they had dane. He enymerat- 
ed the diſtteſſes which, had. afflicted the pmmon- 
wealth. from the time at Which Cæſar enmmen- 
ced hoſtllities to the preſent hour 4:41 8 u- 
* ring Which the beſt blood af the xepfblig, 
ſaid. +44 was continually —— 
cedonia; atid in Africa, to gratifytherambition 
„% or yanitycof a ſingle man. Theſe things how- 
+. ever,?* continued he, 4lwe/ conſented: to over: 
rn in ſuffering Ceſar to hold the cbighet 


offices of State, became bound, by our-oath; of 


fidelity, not to call any of his paſt actions in 
* queſtion. If we had likewiſe ſwarn to ſubmit 


s durſelveso ito perpetual «ſervitude; our enemies 


might have ſome coldur for the aceuſation of 
«perjury, which Weowe told is now laid to our 
„charge; but the! propoſal of any ſuch engage - 
ment We ſhould have rejected with indignation, 
and we truſt / that Every Roman citizen would 
have done ſo alſo. N "Hor een gratiſied 

Vos AV. H Lig ym ig dE en nel chis 


1 Cidcer. ad Attic, lib. xv. ep. 1 


en „ Bis ene againſt many — !10-doube 
3 his on enemies, at the ſame time that they 
% wers enemies of the public, at laſt reſtoted the 

1 commonwealth. ; but Ceſar, without any pre- 
4 tence, beſides the gratification of his oCn am- 
_ «© hition, continued, in the city and in the pro- 
„ vinces; to uſurp all the powers of the empire. 
Tue treaſury be treated as his property; and the 
1 e ee of Rome as his creatures, to be pla- 
ccd or diſplaeed at his pleaſure. One of the 
— of his life, in preparing for bis depar- 
_« ture fromi Rome, was to fix the ſucceſſion of 
«. magiſtrates for a number of years; in ordet that 
in his abſende you might not, by chooſing your 

_ ©. own' officers, recover the habit of exerciſing that 
« freedom; aid of enjoying thoſe rights, of which 

«+ he meant to deprive you for ever“ 

From this account of Cæſar's uſurpation; Bru- 
tus proteuded to ſpeak of the grants which had 

been made to the veterans; He acknowledged 
the long and faithful ſervices which thoſe men 
* had performed againſt the enemies of the com- 
„ -monwealthin- Gaul, in Germany, and in Bri- 
„ tain; approved of the-proviſion which had been 
made for them, and uſſured them of his concur- 
rente in carrying this proviſion into its full ef- 
fect. At the ſame time he lamented the ſuffer- 
„ ings of thoſe who had been ſtripped of their an- 
4 eient poſſeſſions, to make way for thoſe new 
. « gtants; propoſed that they ſhould have a com- 


« « penſation from the 2 and thus hoped that 


6 
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« ployed in equally. nen the, wn of I 
«. Kriz ier bot ; 
This ſpeech was ann, wich 3 a 
on the following day the act of oblivion being con- 
firmed by the People, and the children of Antony 
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= — of the commonwealth would be em- t. 


XXX. 


having been ſent” as hoſtages to the Capitol, the con- 


ſpirators came down from thence, and were recei- 
ved in the Forum with loud acclamations. After par- 


ties had ſaluted each other with mutual congratu 


lations and expreſſions of friendſhip, Gaſſius retired 
to ſup with Antony, and Brutus with Lepidus, The 


republic ſeemed to revive. The nobles in gene- 


ral expreſſed their ſatisfaction in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, and extolled the authors of Cæſar's death 
as the reſtorers of freedom to their country. Many, 
however, who had ſhared in the late uſurpation, 
having taſted of military power, and being unable 
to acquieſce in the condition of mere citizens, 
however dignified, or to accommodate themſelves 
to the reſtraints and formalities of legal govern- 
ment; were: likely to prove but ill members of the 
reviving republic. Antony, in particular, conſider- 
ed hiniſelf as the ſucceſſor of Cſar, and could 
not for a moment ceaſe to deviſe tlie means of re- 
taining the ſovereignty, and of holding or grant- 


ing at pleaſure the dignities and emoluments of | 


then 7 05 
The Senate had * Fs 5 * of 8 mo- 
deration, reſolved to confirm the late DiQator's 
M2 > , 25 ill, 
1 Cicer, Philip. i. c. 1. 
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will, and to ratify all his acts, both public and 
private; they had decreed that the remains of the 
deceaſed ſhould be honoured with a public' fune- 
rag which was to be conducted in the manner 
which his friends ſhould think proper... 

Antony was prepared to take advantage of wy 
circumſtances, towards preſerving the party of Cæ- 
far both in the army and in the city, not doubt- 
ing that, while this party prevailed, he himſelf 
ſhould remain at its head. For this purpoſe he pu- 


bliſnhed Cxfar's will, in which he knew that there 


were many clauſes likely to gratify the People, 
and to inflame their minds againſt his aſſaſſins. 
Among theſe, were a legacy of money to be diſ- 
tributed to the inferior citizens, at the rate of 
twenty- five Attie drachmas, about two pounds ten 
ſhillings a man; or, according to Octavius, quo- 
ted by Dion Caſſius, 300 H. S. about the fame 


ſum; together with an aſſignment of his gardens 
on the river, as public walks for the ſervice and 
pleaſure of the People. Many legacies were like- 
wiſe bequeathed to private perſons. The princi- 


pal inheritance; together with the name of Cæſar, 


Was deviſed to Octavius, grandſon to his ſiſter Ju- 


lia. The remainder, in caſe of the failure af this 


ry young man, was deſtined to Decimus Brutus, who, 


in the mean time, together with Mark Antony, 


was made guardian of the young er and exe 


outor g r 


78 11 4 nene 15%; ven 
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Upon the publication of this deed, the partizans c HAP. 
of Antony took occaſion to extol the munificence 


and generoſity of the deceaſed towards the Ro- 
man People, to blacken the conduct of the con- 
ſpixators, repreſenting: that of Decimus Brutus, in 
particular, as equal to parricide; and Antony, in 

this manner. having ſecured the public attention 
and favour, proceeded to celebrate the funeral 
with all the honours that were due to a public 


benefactor, and to a common parent of the People. 


Ceœſar's body, in the general conſternation, had 


been left for ſome hours on the ſpot where it fell. 
It was at laſt borne on a litter, by a few ſlaves, to 


his own houſe. In this confuſion, one of the arms, 

all over bloody, was left hanging over the ſide of | 
the litter; and this circumſtance, though at the 
time in appearance unnoticed, yet remained with 


a deep impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who be- 


held it. On examining the body, there were found 


twenty three wounds, ſufficiently ghaſtly, although 


no/ more than one or two were mortal. Antony 
determined to exhibit this ſpectacle to the People, 


accompanied with that of the robes, which were 


pieroed and torn in the ſtruggle with which Cæ- 


ſar fell, and all over ſtained with his blood. He 
likewiſe ordered a ſolemn dirge to be performed, 


with interludes of muſic, agreeable to the practice 
at Roman funerals, and ſuited to that particular 


occaſion. He himſelf, prepared to ſpeak the ora- 


tion; and a day being fixed for the ſolemnity, a 
pile was raiſed in the Campus Martius, near to the 
M3 tomb 
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CHA . 'tomb:of Julia, the daughter of the deceaſed, and 
j be wite of Ponipey- Although it was intended 


that the body ſhould: be conſumed on this pile in 
the Campus Martius, the funeral oration was to be 
ſpoken from the Roftra in the Forum, and a couch 
was placed there, adorned with ivory and gold, on 
which was laid the corpſe, with an effigy-of the 
deceaſed, covered with purple, and over it a tro- 
phy, on which was to be hung the robes in which 
he was killed. The whole of this pageant was'co- 
vered up; and adorned with a: gilded canopy of 
_ ſtate; In bearing it to the Forum, the pall was car. 
Tied by magiſtrates then in office, or by perſons who 
had paſſed through the higheſt ſtations of the com- 
monwealth. But in the proceſſion, the ſtreets were 
fo crowded, that no order could be kept, and mul- 
titudes, who ought to have paſſed in regular pro- 
ceſſion, hurtied by the ſhorteſt ways to the place 
at which the obſequies were to be performed .. 
Antony began the funeral oration, with an apo- 
logy for intruding on the patience of many, who 
poſſibly took no particular concern in the cata- 
ſtrophęe of Czeſar's life. Had Cæſar been a pri- 
to his funeral in ſilence; but one who has died 
*.4n the firſt ſtation of the republic, is entitled to 
public notice. And my own ſtation as Conſul, 
were I qualified for the taſk, would have impo- 
£ fed on mne a fpecial duty on this occaſion; but in 
this inſtance, the eulogium ol on dead muſt pro- 
2011 n 2111 Engr oy 5 $6.36 Ny. * ceec 
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* ceed from a higher authority than mine. The 
«« Senate and the People of Rome have ſpok en,. 
« and they have left to me only the taſk of repeat- 


ing what. they have ſaid.“ After theſe words, 
he read over the decrees of the Senate and People, 


enumerating the titles, dignities, honours; and 
powers, which had been conferred on Cæſar. He 
ſpoke of the luſtre of his family, the graces and 
accompliſhments of his perſon, and of his ſingular 
abilities; gave a general account: of the wars in 


which he had been engaged; his ſplendid ſuc- 


ceſſes, and the acceſſion of glory and of empire he 
had procured to the Roman State: and when he 


had gained ſo far on the attention of his audience, 


he addreſſed himſelf to the popular part in particu- 
lar. When you were oppreſſed,“ he ſaid, allud- 
ing to the overbearing influence of Pompey, - by a 
faction which engroſſed all the powers and digni- 
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< ties of the commonwealth) Cœſar generouſly in- 


« terpoſed in your behalf. When this faction had 
« withdrawn themſelves from the allegiance that 
* was due to the ſovereignty of the Roman people; 

and when they had actually armed firſt the pro- 
« yinces of Spain, afterwards'Macedonia, Greece, 


« Afia, Africa, and all the eaſtern parts of the em- 


« pire againſt you, he braved the ſtorms of winter 
and the ſuperior force of ſuch an enemy; he dif- 

« perfed the cloud which had gathered over your 
heads; he carried the glory of your arms into 


« Afia, Africa, Egypt, and yet a third time into 


Spain. His enemies every where experienced 
85 his valour in battle, and his clemency in victory. 
M 4 BY He 
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kl pardaned. many. who, were (repeatedly; in arms 
= * again himſelf; and when be. dreaded, the ef. 
S fe; aß am exceflive, lenity towards, thgſe who 
«+ appeared: te be incoprigible, he ſought; for pre- 
«.tences ge forgive his enemies, under the ſhew of 
$ gratifying. his, friends, whom he engpuraged to 
Aplieit hic for pardon oc os 

% On the ſaobject of his Wee e in the 
4 State; I; need. nat make any obſervation! to you. 
4 You were witneſſes, of his conduct. Defſcended 
« of your ancient kings, he had more glory in re, 
fuſing a crown that was offered to him, than 
« they had in wearing it with all its honours.— 
Jou loved him - you ſet him at the head of your 
4 prieſthood at the head of your army —at the 
hend of the republie r you declared his perſon 
ſacred as that of your Tribunes- you declared 
him the father of his country you ſhewed him 
to the world, adotned with the enſigus of ſove- 
< reign power your Dictator—your. Guardian, 
and the tertor of your! enemies. But he is now 
no re. This ſacred perſon is now breathleſs 

before yo. The father of his country. is dead : 
not, alas 1:of diſeaſe not of the deeline of years 
igt by the hands of foreign enemies not far 
from his own country but here within your 
% Walls, and in the Roman Senate, in the vigour 
* of health, i in the midſt of all his deſigns for your 

*+.proſperity,and glory. He who. often repelled the 

% ſ words of his enemies, has fallen by the hands of 
i ee at 0G by the , hands of thoſe 
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as. 
«6 Fre his clemency had, ſpared.— But what a- Gn A . 


« yailed hisiclemency,? what availed the laws-with 2% —— 


«which he ſo en guarded the liyes of his 


« fellow; citizens? His own he could not guard 


from traitors. His mangled body, and his grey 
*:hairs,clotted.with blood, are, now expoſed in 


that Forum which he ſo; often adorned with his 


« triumphs ;:and near to that place of public de- 
«. bate, from which he ſo often ebnen the Peo- 
ple of Rome with his eloquence .) 


At this paſſage, it is ſaid that wes 3 8 


change the tone of lamentation into that of rage; 
that he raiſed his voice to indignation and threats, 
but that he was checked by a general murmur of 


the Senators; and that he thought proper again to 


ſoften his ex preſſions. The gods,” he ſaid, * are 


« maſters of the fortunes of men. It is our part to 


+ forget the paſt; to look forward to the future, to 
n peace among ourſelves, and to accom- 
„ pany this hero with ſongs of praiſe to the man- 


e ſions of the bleſt.” Having ſpoke theſe words, 


he tucked Mp his robe, and diſengaged his arms as 
for ſome vehement action; and ſtanding over the 
bier in which the effigy was laid, uncovered it; 
but, as appalled at the ſight, or ſtruck into ſi- 
lence, he held up the torn and bloody garment to 
view, ſunk again into a ſorrowful tone, and prayed 


that jt were poſſible for him to redeem that precious 


life with his own. Being interrupted with a ge- 


neral . of lamentation mo the te he made 
k n 1 
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Py a pauſe to hear the Interlude. At a paſſage of the 
— hymn,/in which Cæſar was perſonated in the fol- 


lowing words, For this T-ſpared, that they might 
murder me] a general cry of - indignation burft 
from the multitude; and, at the ſame time, the 
effigy of the dead, with all its wounds and tains 
of blood, being ralſed to view, the People could 
no longer be reſtrained. Part ran to avenge his 
blood on the perſons of the conſpirators, and part 
tore up the benches and tribunals of the magi- 
ſtrates, diſmantled the Senate-houſe, brought into 
- heaps the fpoils of the ſappoſed enemies of Cæſar, 
and forgetting the preparations which had been 
made for a funeral pile in the field of Mars, brought 
the moſt precious combuſtible materials they could 
find to light a fire in the Forum Kell, and there to 

conſume the body of the del. 
From this beginning, the People an dur- 
ing the whole night to bring freſh materials. The 
oſſicers who had attended the proceſſion, ſtripped 
off the robes in which they were dreſſed, and caſt 
them in the flames. Women crowded to the pile, 
and threw upon it, as à ſacrifice to the manes of 
the dead, the ornaments of their own perſons, the 
gorgets and the prætextas of their children. The 
People," in general, appeared to be ſeized with a 
degree of phrenzy, of which, neither the meaſure 
of ' their atracliment to Ceſar in his lifetime, nor 
the manner in Which they had received the firſt 
accounts of his death, had given any adequate ex- 
pectations: they ran * the ſtreets denoun- 
| cing 
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eing vengeance on his enemies, and proceeded to HA f. 
violence againſt every perſon who was repreſented ZZ 


as ſuch. Helvius Cinna being miſtaken for Cor- 


nelius of the ſame name, who, on the preceding 


day, had declared his approbation of the conſpi- 
racy, was put to death by the populace, his 
body torn in pieces, {rid his head carried in pro- 
ceſſion on the point of a ſpear . The perpetrators 
of this murder being led by the retainers and de- 
pendents of Cæſar's family, ſnatched lighted brands 
from the funeral pile, and attacked the houſes of 
Brutus, Caffius, and the other conſpirators. They 


even attempted tô demoliſh Pompey's theatre, in 


which Cæfar had been killed, and lighting many 
fires ut once in different parts of the city, threat- 
ened the 5 whole lewd dune ee rd 1 
ruin. | 12 

' In theſe riots, POOR partly projected by Antony, 
the public diſorder was carried to a greater height 
than he had forefeen or wifhed. His intention 
was to incite à popular cry againſt the authors of 
Czſar's death, and to check the Senate in any op- 
Poſition they were likely to give in the execution 
of his own deſigns. But when the crimes which 
were committed began to reſſect dimonour on the 
party of Cæſar, and when. all perſons of property 
were alarmed, and the city itſelf was threaten- 
ed with destruction, he found himſelf obliged, 
to intetpoſe the Authority. of. magiſtrate, and put 
all end” to tumults of ſo er, aan a nature. For 
nls 1619997 var non, aims Of this 
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N this purpoſe, in concert with Dolabella, he iſſued 
an edit, prohibiting the populace, to aſſemble in 


arms on any pretence hatever, and poſted guards 
in different parts of the town ae the obſer- 
varice boi Hl 51 
The Conſuls tn by theſe. means reſtored he 
peace of the city, and diſperſed. all the crowds 
Which had afſembled, except that which, ill re- 
mained at the place of Cæſar's funeral, where the 
populace continued. for ſome time to feed the pile, 
Antony made a journey to the country, and re- 
mained in Campania great part of April and May. 


(During this time, he was aſſidugus in his viſits to 


the quarters and new ſettlements, of the yeterans, 
on whom he was for the future to rely for ſupport 
in the pretenſions which, it is probable, he had al- 
| ready conceived, and which were much too high 
for the ſafety, of the commonwealth. In his ab- 
ſence, one Ematius, who had formerly, aſſumed the 
name of Marius, and under this popular deſigna- 
tion had been;huly, in diſturbing the public peace, 


and who, upon zhig account, had by the late Dic- 


tator himſe elf been driven from the city, vo 

again appeared, affected, to lead in the riotous ho- 
nours. which Were paid to, the memory of Cæſar, 
and, attended by the populace, erected. an, altar or 
monument on the ſpot where the corpſe, had been 
hr and drew, multitudes thither, as to a place 


'of "devotion... On this occaſion, . Dolabella, who | 


had offended many of the more reſpectable citi- 


ache by e without 1 7 regular . 
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the dignity of Confal, now recovered their favour cwa r. 


XX. 


by a vigorous exerciſe of his power againſt this 


impoſtor, gave orders that Ematius ſhould be put 
to death, many of his accompliees thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, and the monument or altar 
they had erected ſhould be razed to the ground . 
Buy theſe executions, the peace of the city ſeem- 
ed to be re- eſtabliſned, and even the common. 
wealth itſelf in ſome meaſure reſtored. Both the 
Conſuls affected the character of ordinary magi- 
ſtrates, ſhewed a proper deferenoe to the Senate, 
and in all things endeavoured to give ſatisfaction 
to the friends of the republic. Antony, in particu- 
lar, upon his return to the city, conſulted the prin- 
cipal Senators apart upon every motion which he 


propoſed to make, and referred the determination of 
every queſtion to the free diſouſſion of their body 
at large. He affected to have no ſecrets; and though 


empowered by the late act of the Senate to carry 
into execution the different articles of Oæſar's will, 
and to complete all his intended arrangements, he 
did not, under theſe titles, propoſe any meaſure but 
what was generally known and approved. 
In purſuance of this ſyſtem of moderation, it 
was propoſed by Antony himſelf, that Sextus, the 
remaining ſon of Pompey, who under the auto- 
rity of the late Dictator had been declared an out- 


law, ſhould be reſtored to his country, and have a 


compenſation in money for the loſſes which had 
ö Odi 219103 1:5 eee 
1 Dio. Caſf lib. xliv. e. 3e, & 52. App. de Bell. Civ, lib. 1. 
2 Cicero, Philip. i. c. 1. 
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CHAT. been ſuſtained. bychis family. To provide for the fu- 
— teins ſafety of the commonwealth, as well as for that 


of private perſons, it was propoſed from the ſame 
quarter, that a law ſhould be enacted to aboliſn for 
ever the name and power of Dictator. At the 
ſame time, this popular magiſtrate declared his 
concurrence in all the honorary votes which had 
paſſed in favour of Brutus and Caſſius, and in eve · 
ry/a&t! which had a tendency to mitigate the ani- 
moſity of Cæſarꝰs party, to pacify the veterans, 
and to incline them, without any further diſturb- 
ance, to ſettle on the lands which had been affign- 
ed as the reward if their ſervices; s 
The Senate, in order to terminate as PE: poſ 
fible eyery occaſion of public uneaſineſs or alarm, 
although they greatly diſapproved of rewarding in 
the troops as a public ſervice, What was in fact the 
averthrow:of the republic itſelf, and had reaſon to 
dread the precedent: yet haſtened to the perform 
ande of all Oæſar's engagements, in order to de- 
prive the veteraus of any pretence for multiplying. 
their demands, or remaining any longer in arms. 
Theſe cireumſtances had a very favourable al· 
pect, and the ſtorm, which threatened the city and 
the commonwealth, appeared to be laid. Many 
had foretold; that the permiſſion of a public fune- 
ral to Cæſar would have dangerous conſequences; 
and during the late tumults and riots thought 
themſelves ſufficiently juſtiſied in theſe predic- 
tions. But their apprehenſions now appeared to 


have been — and the authors of the late 
moderate 
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. moderate counſels, in which the Senate was: indu- cur. 
ced to temporiſe, and to make conceſſions in ſuch _ 2X 


matters as were of leſs moment, in order to ap- 
peaſe the animoſity of parties, and to obtain their 
conſent in matters of more n were now 
highly applauded. | 

All the conſpirators, in the height of: the late 
diſorders which aroſe on account of Cæſar's fune- 


ral, had withdrawn from the city, and, under dif- 


ferent honourable pretences which were expreſsly 
furniſhed to them by the Senate, continued to ab - 
ſent themſelves from Rome. Many of them had 
been formerly named to the government of pro- 


vindes, and now proceeded to take poſſeſſion wel 


their lots. Decimus Brutus, on this occaſion; re- 
paired to the: Ciſalpine Gaul, Trebonius 10 aue | 
and Tullius Cimber to Bythinia. 
[Marcus Bratus ha@ been appointed to the nn 
ment of Macedonia, and Caſſius ta that of Syria; 
dut thoſe chiefs of the conſpiracy being actually in 
office as Prætors, could not, agreeably to the forms 
of the republic, take poſfeſſion of provinces until the 
expiration of their year, nor could they regularly 
abſent themſelves from the city, without ſome de- 
eree from the Senate to diſpenſe with their attend 
ance as officers of State. Under the preſent favour- 
able afpe& of public affairs, and after the Conſuls 
had given ſuch evident proofs. of their reſpect for 
the commonwealth, it was ſuppoſed that the au- 
thors of the late revolution might now return in 


ſafety to the capital 3 and Cicero himſelf, on this. 
occaſion, 


„ 
zr oobaſion, was ſo confillerit of the perfect reſtora · 
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= tion of peace to the republic; that in writing to 


Atticus,” he aſſures him, that Brutus may now 
«walk the ſtreets of Rome with a crown of gold 


„on-his head.“ In this, however, with all his 
penetration, he had over- rated the profeſſions, and 
miſtaken the deſigns of Antony, now in tlie ſu- 
preme- direction of affairs. This, profligate ad- 


venturer, the more dangerous that he was ſuppo- 
ſed, by his debaucheries, diſqualified for any deep 


or arduous deſign, had aſſumed the diſguiſe of mo- 


deration and deference to the Senate, merely to 


conceal his intentions, until he: ſhould have form- 
ed a party on Which he. could rely. He had ſo 


far impoſed on the public, by ſeeming to be alarm- 
ed with danger to hi on perſon from the xiots 
which he affected to ſuppreſs after the funeral of 
Ceſar, that the Senate permitted him to arm his 
friends; and ſuffered him, under their own autho- 
rity, to aſſemble a powerful body of men, amount 


ing to ſome thonſands, chiefly compoſed of officer 
h had ſerved under the late Dictator, and who 
now ſubmitted to act as the guards of Antony's 
perſon”; Being thus ſtrengthened, when the ;re- | 


turn of Brutus and Caſſius was mentioned to him, 
it appeared that theſe were not the aſſociates with 


whom he meant to co-operate in the State. They 


cannot be ſafe;?} he ſaid, in the midſt of ſo 


many of Cceſar's retainers and. friends 4." Moy 5H; 
rt min) Hort a þ © hp ASK, * Fi; | Antony 


— de Bell/Cin. 66Gõõõ? rt ns 
1 Cicero ad Familiar, lib. xi. ep. 5 | | 
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them by the public, by their credit with the Se- 
nate, and by their determined reſolution to main- 
tain its authority. In order, therefore, to fortify 
himſelf againſt them, he maintained a continual 
correſpondence with the veterans of the late Cæ- 
ſar's army, courted their attachment, and ſtated 
himſelf as their protector and leader: In this qua- 
lity, he made his viſit to their ſettlements in Cam. 
pania, where, it has been obſerved, he paſſed the 
greater part of the months of April and May. At 


his return; he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf 
ſtill more, by entering into a concert with Lepi- 


dus, who, in the ſtation of ſecond in command to 
Cæſar, or general of the horſe to the Dictator, 


remained at the head of all the military forces in 
Italy. He became engaged to obtain for Lepidus 


the dignity of chief Pontiff; and, in order to ce- 
ment the union of their families, propoſed a mar- 
riage of his own daughter with the ſon of this of- 
ficer. He had been averſe to the promotion of 
Dolabella; and, at the death of Cæſar, would 
have oppoſed his aſſuming the dignity of Conſul, 
if he had not been prevented at firſt, by the uncer- 
tainty of his own ſituation, and afterwards, by the 


countenance which this intruder into public office 


began to receive from the Senate itſelf. In theſe 
circumſtances, to diſpute the aeceſſion of Dolabel- 
la, would be to throw him entirely into the hands 
of the republican party; he thought proper, there: 
Vol. IV. N e 
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Antony was greatly awed by the abilities of HA p. 
Brutus and Caſſius, by the reſpect which was paid 2_® 


A2 r. fore, to diſguiſe his inclinations, and took meaſures 
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to gain him, or at leaſt to ſet him at variance with 


eure an appointment to command in any of the 
more 'advantdgeous: provincial ſituations 


Notwithſtanding that Caſſius was already, ap- 


pointed to the government of Syria, Antony, ac- 
eording to agreement, undertook to ſupport the 
pretenſions of Dalabella, and to aid him in ſup- 
planting Caſſius at the meeting of the Senate, 
which was to be held on the firſt of June. Ha- 
ving, in this manner, ſet his rivals at variance a- 
mong themſelves, and with great induſtry and ap- 
plicationgiſtrengthened himſelf by his coalition 
with Lepidus and Dolabella, the one at the head 

of the army, he othet his own colleague. in the 
pringipalioffice of the State; and having ſecured 
the attachment and ſupport of the veteran ſoldiers 
recently ſettled in Italy, he no longer kept any 
terms with the dSenatorian party, or with the friends 
of the republie. Having formerly obtained a re- 
ſolution of the Senate to confirm all the acts, 
and to maintain the arrangements which had been 
deviſed hy Cæſar, and being; maſter of the papers 
and memorials in which theſe were contained, he 

brought extracts and quotations from them in ſup- 
port of his ſeveral propoſals, without producing 
the originals; and in this form commenced, in the 
dame of the dead, a reign. more arbitrary than 
that of the living Cæſar had been. As he had ne- 
4 | A ver 


the authors of the late conſpiracy For this pur- 
poſe he mad him an offer of his ſervices to ꝓro- 
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ver communicated to any one the papers or memo - c HAFP. 
rials from which: theſe authorities were drawn, he — 
expunged or he inſerted whatever he thought pro- 
per, or Neven without taking this trouble, framed 
his quotations on every ſubject to the purpoſe which 
he meant to ſerve. He made Cæſar's memorials 
to teem with intended laws and acts of the Senate, 
and of the People; with grants and forfeitures of 
lands; with the pardon of crimes and recalls from 
baniſhment; with orders for levying contributions 
from princes, ſtates, and private perſons; with 
compoſitions to be exacted from towns and corpo- 
rations, for the ranſom of their poſſeſſions, liber- 
ties, and franchiſes; and even with diſtinct reſo- 
lutions and deciſions relating to matters which 
took their riſe after Cæſar's death *, His wife 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, likewiſe availed 
herſelf of this valuable mine, and ſold offices and 
commiſſions, together with entire provinces and 
kingdoms , to thoſe who were willing to pay her 
the price, which ſhe ſet upon her good offices, in 
having ſuch grants n. n the memorials 
of Cæſar. 17 
Among the acts of Antony, Phones this Conſy- 
late, f is mentioned, a change which he made in the 
judiciary law, by which he obtained, that a cer- 
tain number of Centurions, or military men, ſhould 
be entered on the rolls of the judges, inſtead of 
the revenue officers 3, whom Cæſar had excluded. 
| N2 | Relying 


1 Cicer. Philip. ii. c. 38. | 
2 Ibidem ad Atticum, lib. xiv. ep. 12. 
3 Tribuni ZErarii, - | 
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CHAP. Relying on this and other artifices, which procy- 
red bim the ſupport of the army, he roſe every 
day in his preſumption; and while he incited Do- 
; labella to perfift in ſupplanting Caſſius in the pro- 
vince of Syria, he himſelf propoſed to ſupplant 
Marcus Brutus in his nomination to the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. By this appointment, he meant 
to place himſelf at the head of the army, which 
Cexſar, to be in readineſs for his Afjatic or Parthian 
expedition, had tranſported into Macedonia; and 
it appeared afterwards to be his deſign, as ſoon as 
he had obtained the command of this army, to 
procure an appointment to ſuperſede Decimus Bru- 
tus in the province of Ciſalpine Gaul, and, under 
pretence of expelling him from aun to parent: 
you this army again into Italy. 

In order to obtain acts for ſo much of theſs] pur- 
es as he was then about to execute, he ſummon- 

bs all the members of the Senate to aſſemble on 
the firſt of June. He had brought into the city, 
to overawe this afſembly; great numbers of the 
veterans, on whom he himſelf, befides confirming 
the ſettlements which had been aſſigned to them 
by Czfar, had beſtowed eonſiderable favours. At 
this meeting of the Senate, few of the members, 
who were'inclined to oppoſe the Conſul, thought 
that they themſelves could with ſafety attend, 
Even Hirtius and Panſa, though named for the 
| Conſulate of the lowing year, and protected by 
the 
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wa dignity which belonged to that ae 0 Har. 


ere to abſent themſelves i. 

At a calbof the Senate, ſo ill e Antony 
obtained for himſelf, without oppoſition, the go- 
vernment of Macedonia, with the command of the 
well appointed army which had been deſtined for 
Aſia, but which, from the period of Cæſar's death, 
had remained inactive in that provinee. He at 
the ſame time obtained for Dolabella the province 
of Syria to the excluſion of Caſſius; and by theſe 
ſeveral arrangements, ſtated himſelf and his col- 
league as in open enmity with the leaders of the 
tepublican party, whom they had lately affected 
to court, but whom they now: proceeded 0 ſtrip 
_ of the preſerments and honours wilieh 1 n 
aſſigned to them hy the cummonwea lt 

Under pretence of making enen wee Cat. 
nus and Brutus for the: loſs uf the provinces of 
Macedonia and Syria of which they were now 
deprived; Antuny procured them appointments 
which they conſidered as an additional infult ; 
that of nrutus, ta inſpect the ſupplies of corn from 
Aſia; ard that of Cafſius, to ſuperintend the ſup: 
lies of orcs W were pere 
Bieily ??: a: ltgrloG ri 

While: the Jeviate ae with: mays in 
eee on theſe ſeveral ſubjects, they endeavour- 
ed to reſtrain his abuſe of the ſuppoſed will and 
memorials of Cæſar. For this purpoſe they ap» 
— of their own number to in- 
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G4 48. ſpect the contents of choſe papers, and to atteſt tlie 
reality of ſuch notes and inſtructions as were to be 


Carried into execution under the authority of the 
Senate. Antony, however, paid no regard to this 
appointment, nor even ſuffered the committee to 
meet in Kiſcharge of the duty mann they were 
named. D iin er! £307 rue 1805 2. 
About hid time * 8 alarmed by meh violen- 
ces; Cicero; who had thitherta_ maintained ſome 
degreevof'.neutrality or moderation. between the 
parties; withdrew from the city. He had, before 
the death of Cæſar, under pretence of ſuperintend- 
ing the education of his ſon at Athens, intended 
to ſetile in Greece; and had obtained Gæſar's con- 
fant; and the leave of the Senate for thiscpurpoſe. 
On Cæſar's death, having hopes that then tepublic 
| Was about to revive, he:took: his reſolntion to re- 

ain at Rome; but being now ſatiafiod that theſe 
hopes were wain; or, in his own figurative ex · 
prefſion;-obſerving, that, altbaugh the tree had been 
cut down'on be inen f. Marcb, iti roots nweire. yer 
entite; and made vigorous: boote, he reſumied his 
former deſign of abienting himſelf; and inſtead of 
applying again to the Senate for leave ij accepted 
from Dolabella, the newly appointed governor of 
Syria, a cbnimiſſion of hieutenancy in that pro- 
vince which he was to employ as à pretence for 
_ eroflinp'the Ionian ſeal In execution of this dea 
ſign (he arrived;on the »tiventy-ſixth-of June at 
| Antium,-where he found Brutus; with his wife 
5500 8 Porcia, 
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| Porcia,and his motlier Servilia, with other perſons c Ar. 


of diſtinction. He gave it as his opinion, that Bru- 
tus and Cuſſius, for the ſake of peace; ſhould accept 
of the commiſſions aſſigned to them as inſpectors 
of the ſupplies of corn from Sicily and Aſia, and 
ſhouldrepair to their ſeveral provinces for that pur- 
poſe?” While the company were yet deliberating on 
this ſubject, they were joined by Caſſius, who, upon 
Cicero's repeating what he had ſaid, anſweted, with 
a ſtern dountenandte, That he would not go into Si- 
vily; nor aevept ab à favour, what was intended as 
an affront. He complained, that opportunities had 
been loſt of rendering effectual the firſt and prin- 
cipal ſtep which had been taken tos deliver the 
commonwealth, and was inclined to blame Deci- 
mus Brutus for ſome part of this neglect. Cicero 
cenſured/the conduct of the whole party, for not 
having ſecured the eompletion of a buſineſs that 
was ſo ſueceſtfully begun. Lou duglit,“ he ſaid, 
immediately, upon the death of Cefir;to: have 
aſſumed the government, to have called the Se- 
nate by your own' authority, and to have taken 
„advantage of the ſpirit that was generally raiſed 
u eong the People for the recovery of their le- 
al conſtitution.“ 5 3 1 

din tlie tefult of this conference, Brutus and Cal. 
fius, as well as Cicero, took their reſolution to de- 
pair fem Ttaly 7 and the two forties; with Ib much 
reſentment of the indignity which they had ſuffer- 
| _e wan Their appointment to inſpect the importation 
8 N 4 of 
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| CHA AP of corn, that they engaged Servilia © to employ her 
i influence in having this appointment expunged 


from the public acts or records of the Senate. Be- 
fore their departure, they wrote a joint letter to 
Antony, conveyed in expreſſions that were guard- 
ed and polite; but demanding an explanation of 
the termscon which they ſtood with him, and of 
the purpoſes for which he had aſſembled the vete- 
rans of Cæſar in ſuach numbers at Rome. Some 
time after this letter was ſent, they drew up a joint 
edict or manifeſto, ſetting forth the cauſe of their 
abſence from the capital, and proteſting againſt 
the violence which was eee — 
ſtitution of their count. 

In anſwer to this letter, and to the par: ith 
which it was followed; Antony iſſued a manifeſto 
full of ĩnvective and contumely, and wbich he 
tranſmitted, under a formal addreſs, to the Pretors 
Brutus and Gaſſius, accompanied with à letter in 
tho-ſame ſtyle | The originals of theſe ſeveral pa- 
pers are loſt; but in reply to the laſt; we find ad- 
dreſſed to Antony, and ſigned by Brutus and Caf. 
ius, the following. „eee ee | 
W ? 09 Yr 4ffaarric 
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66 Brutus and Caſſius, Preztors, to Antony, Gon- 
1 en * ſal, Sc. Nenn AR 


_” We: 3 adn your letter, whine Uke 
your manifeſto, is full of reproach and of threats, 


and ver DTD from vou to us. We have 
I g 66 done 


- * _ a 
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1 n no injury; and if we were inclined to c HAP. 
« hoſtilities, - your letter ſhould, not reftrain us. co 


But you know. our reſolutions, and you preſume 
« to threaten us, to the end that our pacific con- 
6 duct may be imputed to fear. We wiſh you 


4 all the preferments and honours which are con- 


« ſiſtent with the freedom of the. commonwealth. 
i« We; have no defire to quarrel. with you 5; but 
% we value our liberties more than we value your 
44 friendſhip. , Confider well what you undertake, 
« and what you can ſupport. Do not be encou- 

« raged ſo much by, the length of Cæſar's life, as 
warned by the ſhort duration of the power he 
« uſurped. |, We pray to God, that your deſigns 
« may be. innocent ; z or, if they be not innocent, 
« that they may be, as little hurtful to vourſelf * 
« the, ſafety of the commonwealth. can permit. 

| Theſe, altercations, as might be expected, led 40 
an open breach. The, Pretors wrote, to Decimus 
Brutus, Trebonius, and Cimber, ta put their ſeve- 


bd +> ALD 


ral provinces in a Rate of defence, and to make | 


what further proviſion they could of x men and mo- 
ney, as, for a. Mar that could not be avoĩded. Ci- 


cera, in continuing his voyage to Greece, had ; ar- 


rived on the ſixth of Auguſt; at. Leneopetræ, be- 
yond Rhegium, and had ſet out from thenoe; but 
ben put back, gh met by ſome citizens at. Rhe- 
capies — the cn or en in ued by Caſſius 
and Brutus, with a report, that a full meeting of 
0 . | the 


1 Cicer, ad Famil. kb, ii. ep. 3. Dated 4th of Augud. | 
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CHAP. the Senate was expected on tlie firſt of Septem: 
der; that Brutus and Caſſius had ſent circu. 


lar letters tequeſting the attendance of all their 
friends; that Antony was likely to drop his de- 
ſigns; that the cauſe of the republic, bearing ſo 
favourable an aſpect, his own departure was cen- 
ſüred, and his prefence was earheſtly wiſhed for. 
pon theſe repteſentarions, Cicero took his re- 
ſolution to return to Rome, and atrived again at 
Pompeii, on the nineteent of Auguſt, Here, 
among the accounts of what had paſſed in the Se- 
nate on the firſt of that month, he was införmed 
that Piſo, the father of Calpurnis, and fatherin- 
law orf the late Ceſar, had, Hotwithſtanding this 
"connection and his Vitereft in the remains of the. 
late uſurpation, Ft ouſly oppofed the meaſares of 
Antony; and, ot that octafion, Hal acquired great 
diſtinction as a man bf ability, and as afi upright 
citizen; but that not being properly ſupported in 
The Salate, "be had dgelined an) farther ſeftgize, 
And had abſented Himſelf on the following day. 
Etcero, though not greatly encouraged by thieſe 
reports, continued his Journey to Rome ;*and hav- 
ing arrived, on the laſt of Auguſt, found that'the 
expectations which he had been made to enter 
taln of Antony's intentions were void of founda- 
tion; and that the outrages this adventurer was 
likely to commit were ſuch, as to make it extreme 
1y unſafe for any dikinguitred friend of the re- 


| Public” to come in His power. "For this reaſon, Oi. 
oy cero, 


1 Cicer, ad Att. lib, xvi. ep. 7. 539 x 
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dero, on the firſt of Septembety ent an excuſe to CHAP. 
the Senate, pleading the ill ſtate of his health, —— 


which obliged. him to remain ſhut up in his own 
houſe. Antony conſidered his abſence from the 
meeting as an affront to himſelf, or as giving too 
much countenance to the ſuſpicions which were 
entertained of his violent intentions. Under this 
impreſſion he hurſt into rage, and ſent an officer 
to require the attendance; af Cicero, threatening, 
if he perſiſted in his ſuppoſed] contumacy, to pull 
down his houſe about his ears; the ordinary me- 
thod of forcing thoſe to ſubmiſſion, who ſhut them: 
ſelves up, or took refuge in their dwellings from 
any ſentence of the law. He was diſſuaded, how- 
ever, from attempting to execute: his threat; and 
being himſelf abſent from the Senate am the fal- 
lowing day, Cicero ventured to- take his ſeat, and, 

in the abſence of the Conſul, delivered; that org: 
tion which is intitled the firſt Philippic. » In;this 
ſpeech: he accounted” for his late retirement from 
the capital, and for his preſent return, in terms 


ſtrongly reflecting on the re adminiftra» 


tion of the preſent onſul. % 140 6 7 

Antony, in his turn, grant equated: bythe 
en he received of Cicero's eech, prepared 
to reply at a ſubſequent meeting of the Senate; 
and delivered himſelf accordingly. with great acri; 
mony againſt his antagoniſt, '[ Theſe mutual at- 


_—tacks thus made in the abſence of parties, produ- 
de. from Cicero that famous oration which is in- 


x titled, the ſecond Philippic; a model of eloquenoẽ 
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e HAT. in the ſtyle of ancient invective; but which, though 
— put in the form of an immediate reply to imputa- 
tions ſuppoſed to be made in his own preſence, ne- 
ver was at all delivered, and is to be conſidered as 
little more than a rhetorical pleading in a fiftitious 
- eaſe. The offence, however, which was given by 
the publication of this invective, made a principal 
part in the quarrel, which the parties never ouafed 
to purſue, till it ended with Ciceto's life. 5 
While the — in this mannet thiew 
off the maſk of a legal magiſtrate, and acted in 
ſome meaſute as à perſon who ſucceeded to the 
military uſurpatien erected by Ceſar, a new actor 
appeared on the ſtage of public affairs, from whoſe 
youth nothing important; it was thought, could, 
for ſome time, be expected. This was Caius'Oc- 
tavius, the grand- nephew of Julius Cæſat, by his 
niece Attia, and the ſon of Octavius, who, in the 
courſe of State · Preftrtments, hall arrived at the 
dignity of Preetor; and in this rank, having go- 
verned" the province of Macedenia died ſuddenly. 
on his return from thence. His widow; the mo- 
ther of this young man, married Philippus, a citi- 
den of moderate parts, but upright intentions. In 
the houſe of Philippus the young Octavius was 
brought up, and paſſed his early years, while his 
grand- uncle was engaged in the moſt active parts 
of his life, and while he was inſtäuäting himſelf 
by intrigues, or forcing his way at the head of ar- 
mies, to the ſovereignty of the Roman empire. 
Uerazed by his connection with this relation to a 
1 high 
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high ſituation, and to higher views, he had fol- c q 4 p. 
lowed him in the late campaign againſt the ſons — 4 


of Pompey in Spain, and was already marked out, 
though a minor, to fucceed Page We a 
- as general of the horſe. 9 
Upon the return of Czfar into Italy; ad aber 
the army deſtined for the war in Afia had been 
tranſported inta Macedonia, the young Octavius 
was ſent to Apollonia, as a place at which he might 
continue his ſtudies, and his military exerciſes, 
and be in the way to join the army, and to at- 
tend his uncle in the projected expedition to the 
After this young man had been about ſix months 
at Apollonia, a meſſenger arrived in the beginning 
of the night with accounts of Cæſar's death, bear- 
ing, that he had fallen in the Senate; but without 
determining whether he fell by the hands of a few, 
or in the execution of a general reſolution of the 
whole body. The young man was greatly dejeo- 
ted and perplexed in his thoughts. The military 
men then about him adviſed him to repair to the 
quarters of the army in Macedonia, and to put 
himſelf at their head. But his ſtepfather Philip- 
pus, and his mother Attia, in their letters, had 
cautioned him againſt this or any other ambitious 
deſign: they adviſed him to return into Italy 
in the moſt private manner, and warned him to 
avoid giving any umbrage to the partizans of the 
republic, who had now got the aſcendant at Rome, 


, / 
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RAR. and would not allow any perſon whatever'ts tread 
is the dangerous ſteps of his late uncle. bag! 
Ockavius accordingly; embarked for Italy; and 
as; he knew not what might be the: diſpoſition of 
the troops who were then ſtationed at Brundiſium, 

he ehoſe t land at Lupia, a place at ſome little 

diſtance; and on the ſame coaſt. Here he receiy- 

ed farther accounts from Rote, with particulars 

f the cogſpiracy; the proceedings of the Senate; 

acdommodation of the parties; the tumults that 

aroſe at Cæſar's funeral; the will, and his own 

Mare in it: but his friends ſtill perſiſted in recom- 

mending a private ſtation, and adviſed him even 

to drop his pretenſions to the name and inheri- 

tance of Ceſar. But this youth, though only 

turned of eighteen}; took upon him to decide for 

himſelf in this matter. He ſent an officer to ſound 

.the diſpoſition of the garriſon at Brundiſium; and 

-findipg that they were inclined to revenge the 

_ .death of their date favourite leader, and that they 

reſented the other proceedings of the republican 

party, he proceeded in perſon to Brundiſium in 

che moſt public mannet, and was met at the gates 

by the troops, Who received him with all the ho- 

nours 0 due to he ſon and nm of 

a 190190; tas u a 

From this time 3 Odavius med the : 

name and deſignation of his late uncle. He was 


ſoon after attended by perſons of all ranks from : 

the fieighbourhood of Brundiſium, and ſet forward | 

'to Rome with a retinue, to which, as he paſſed on | 
the 
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the way, he received continual acceſſion _ num- on HAP, 
bers. The veterans, in general, who had grants 


of land. flocked;to him; complained of the remiſſ- 
neſs of Antony in ſuffering the aſſaſſins of his own 
friend and benefactor. to go unpuniſhed, and de- 
clared their reſolution to be revenged, as ſoon as 
any perſon appeared to lead them. Octavius thank- 
ed them for their grateful reſpect to his father's 
memory, but exhorted them to moderation and 
ſuhmiſſion. He wiſhed to know the, ſtate of par- 
ties more exactly before he. ſhould declare him- 
ſelf; and on his journey to Rome, young as he 
was, employed all the caution and warineſs of age 
for the ſecurity of his on perſon, leſt any diſguiſ- 
ed enemies ſhould have inſinuated themſelves a- 
mongſt a multitude; of profeſſed friends, who were 
yet generally unknown to him. At Terracina, 
about fifty miles from Rome, he received a report, 
that the Conſuls had ſuperſeded Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius in the provinces of Macedonia and Syria, and 
by the ſame; aecount had-/ aſſigned them inferior 
ſtations, at Cyrene and Crete; that many exiles 
were recalled, particularly Sextus, Pompeius; and 
that, under pretence of executing the intentions 
of Cæſar, many new members were admitted ſues, 
the Senate r, Seite Ant a 

Octavius, upon his e at Borte, Cound his 
dug aber and his mother under great apprehen- 
ſions of danger to his perſon from the power of 
the an and from the general diſpoſition which 
* 


1 Appiau, de Bello Civile, lib. ii. 
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Guan: appeared in the late ad of indemnity that was 
batte in favour of thoſe who had borne an active 


part in Ceſar's death. And theſe apprehenſions 


were ſtrongly confirmed by the neglect of Antony, 
who took no notice of his arrival, and did not pay 


that attention which from him might be thought 


due to the name of Cæſar; but, notwithſtanding 


theſe unpromiſing appearances, this young perſon 


neither deſponded nor expoſed - himſelf. by any 
haſty act of preſumption. He ſaid, That, being 


«{6 young a man, and in a private ſtation, he 


could not expect that the firſt advances ſhould 


e made to him from the Roman Conſul; that 
he would ſ5on'convince the Senate of his duti- 


« ful intentions towards them ;- that all the world 


* muft applaud in him the endeavours be/ſhould 


„make to bring the authors of his father's death 


to juſtice; that the act of indemnity, in favour 


Ae che aflalllns, had paſſed when there was no 


one ta oppoſe it; but that a charge of murder, 
* when directly drought z could not be ſlighted 
* by the Senate, by the Roman People, nor even 
«by Antony himſelf: that to decline the inheri- 
tance which was left to him, wauld be diſre- 
* ſpectful to the memory of Cœſar, and injurious 


to the Roman People, in whoſe behalf he was 


«made executor of his father's will. Cæſar,“ he 


| aa '* has- diſtinguiſhed me, and honoured me; 


{© and 1 had rather die, than appear unworthy of 


4. ſuch a * His friends were ſilenced by 


551548 the 
1 Appian, de Bello Civile, lib. ii. x ö | 
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the appearance of ſo much diſcretion and reſolu- c a p. 
tion. They broke off the conference with an ad- — 


vice, which already appeared to be unneceſſary, 
That he ſhould do nothing raſhly, nor embrace 
violent meaſures, where prudence might equally 
gain his purpoſe. . 
Next morning this young man, attended by a 
numerous company of his friends, repaired to the 
Forum, and preſented himſelf before the Prætor 
C. Antonius, in order to declare in form his ac- 
ceptance of the inheritance of his late uncle, and 
in order to be ſolemnly inveſted with the name of 
Cæſar. From thence he went to Pompey's gardens, 


where the Conſul then reſided; and after being 


made to wait, for ſome time, in a manner that 


ſufficiently diſcovered, on the part of Antony, a 
_ diſlike to his viſit, he was at laſt admitted to a con- 


ference. | 
The young Octavius, having been educated as 
the neareſt relation to Cæſar, and deſtined to in- 
herit his fortunes, had conceived the extent of his 
own importance from the height of Cæſar's power; 
he conſidered the ſovereignty of the empire, in 
ſome meaſure, as his birthright, and his own in- 
tereſt as the central point to which all public tran- 
actions ſhould tend. In this conference with An- 
tony, he is ſaid to have betrayed more of this cha- 
racter than ſuited his preſent condition, or than 
could be reconciled with the diſcretion with which 
he had acted on other occaſions. He entered with 


the Conſul on a review of his conduct as an officer 


of State, from the death of Cœſar to the preſent 
Vor. IV, 0 mon; 
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CHA q moment; thanked him for the regard he had in 
AE: ſome things ſhown to his father's memory, and 


with equal confidence cenſured and arraigned him 
in others. You did well,“ he faid, © in re- 
« fiſting the motion which was made in the Se - 
„ nate to thank the murderers of my father and 
« your own benefaQor and friend; and you did 
« well in depriving Brutus and Caſſius of the im- 
* portant provinces of Macedonia and Syria; but 

_ « why preclude my juſt reſentments by an act of 
« indemnity in their favour? Why aſſign any 
„ provinces at all to ſuch perſons? Why ſuffer 
„ Decimus Brutus, in particular, with fo great a 

« force, to keep poſſeſſion of Gaul? This is not 
% only to ſpare, but to arm them againſt me.” He 
concluded by demanding reſtitution of the money 
which Antony had ſeized in the temple of Ops; 
to the end that he might, without delay, pay off 
to the Roman People the legacies bequeathed io 

them by Cæſar. 

Octavius, in this firſt e of his boldneſ 
and addreſs, although he ventured to inſult the 
Roman Conſul, paid court to the army and to the 
People; and perhaps wiſhed for the reputation of 
having quarrelled with Antony on the ſubject of 
his remiſſneſs in avenging the death of Cæſar, and 
from his own impatience to pay of the contents of 
his will. Antony, being ſurpriſed and piqued at 
the arrogance of his ſpeech and of his pretenſions, 
endeavoured to > cheak, 1 * by "_ him 

: in 
eva wo Civ, ib. il. | 
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in mind, that although he was named the heir of cy ap. 
Cteſar's eſtate, he muſt not pretend to inherit his _2: 


dignities; that the Roman conſtitution acknow- 
ledged no hereditary powers; that he ought to 
remember in whoſe preſence he ſtood; that the 
Roman Conſul muſt be equally indifferent to his 
approbation, or to his cenſure. © To me,“ he ſaid, 
it was owing that your relation was not declared 

an uſurper and a tyrant ; conſequently, to me it 
« 1s owing that you have any other inheritance by 
him beſides the diſgrace of being related to a 
« traitor, whoſe body had been dragged through 
the ſtreets, and caſt into the Tiber. As to any 
4 money which may have been lodged i in the trea- 
« ſury : of that,” he ſaid, « Cæſar had already 
« diverted too much to his own private uſes; that 
„ when; his receipts came to be examined, and 
« when the ſums not accounted for came to be 
« claimed, much public money might be found 
« among his effects; that Cæſar himſelf, if living, 
* could not refuſe to make up his accounts; and 
that a propoſal was actually in forwardneſs to 
have them ſtated and examined.“ We 

From theſe altercations, Octavius and Antony 
parted on very ill terms, and were publicly known 
to have quarrelled. Octavius, from an affected zeal, 
to put the People in poſſeſſion of the legacy be- 
queathed to them by his father, brought his own ef- 
fects to ſale. Antony, on his part, affected to pro- 
mote the inquiry into the applications of public 
75 e and gave out, that the heirs of the late Dic- 
02 - 14. + 4, 
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WL Ar. tator would have great ſums to refund, and little 
. reverſion; Theſe heirs, in return, pleaded the 


late decree of the Senate and People, ratifying all 
Ceæſar's acts, and conſequently precluding all in- 
quiries into this, or any other part of his admini- 
ſtration; but as Antony could fabricate acts of 
Cæſar, when wanting, to his purpoſe, ſo he could 
ſet aſide or evade SE moſt/formal ern when 


it e,, 5 wings £: 
In the mean time the friends of the N 


| rejoiced at a breach which ſeemed: to weaken: their 


enemies, arid' gave them hopes, that a competition 
for the ſucceſſion. to Cæſar's power would divide 
the army, and thus ſhake the foundation on which 


that power itſelf was ſupported. In this conteſt” 


Antony, by his age, his character of magiſtrate, 
and by his great perſonal influence in the com- 
monwealth, having fo much the advantage, they 
thought it ſafeſt to promote the intereſt of his an- 
tagoniſt, who was in a private ſtation, a minor, 
under the direction of relations inclined to mode- 
ration, and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with deference to 
the Senate. Antony, by his arrogance, and the 
public contempt with which he treated the heir 
of Czſar, gave offence to the very party from 
which he himſelf hoped for his principal ſupport. 
Having already obtained all the ends which he pro- 
poſed to himſelf in courting the Senate, he pul- 
led off the maſk, and ſet them at defiance. Octa- 
vius, on the contrary, while he endeavoured to 
ſupplant his antagoniſt in the favour of the Peo- 
ple, affected great deference to the Senate, and re- 

1 gard 
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gard to the ; commonwealth. He even changed c nap. 
his language in public! reſpecting the conſpirators, Ws 


and to their friends affected a deſire to be recon- 
eiled with them. Being at the country houſe of 
Philippus at Tuſculum, near to that of Cicero, he 
took this opportunity to pay his court to a perſon of 
ſo much conſideration in the republican party; ac- 
coſted him with the title of Father, and mentioning 
his friends of the late conſpiracy with reſpect, affec- 
ted to put himſelf entirely under his protection. 
Cicero being either the dupe of theſe artifices, or 
willing to encourage Octavius againſt Antony, 
ſeemed to liſten to his profeſſions; notwithſtand- 
ing that Philippus, who was intereſted to ſave the 
republic, at the ſame time informed him that he 
did not believe this artful boy was ſincere *. - 
While the young Cæſar thus ſtrove to ingratiate 
himſelf with the party of the Senate, his chief re- 
liance was on the People. He opened an office 
for the payment of the late Dictator's legacy to 
every one who claimed a ſhare of it; and as theſe 
liberalities were aſcribed to the deceaſed, and could 
not be made a charge of corruption againſt him- 
ſelf, he did not ſcruple to extend them beyond the 
letter of the will. He endeavoured at the ſame 
time to make it be believed, that by the oppreſſions 
of Antony he was; ſtraitened. for means to perform 
his duty in this Pen to the People; enjoined - 
| 032 N | Wes nb his 
- x Cie. ad Attic. lib. xiv. ep. 11. Modo venit Oftavius in een vil. 
4am Philippi, mihi totus deditus. | 
2 Ibid. lib. xii. ep. 15. 
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CHAP. his agents to haſten the ſale of his own effects at 


4 mm , any price, and continually brought new articles to 


the market in order to raiſe money with this pious 
intention”. Being introduced to the People by one 
of the Tribunes, he delivered a harangue, in which 
he appriſed them of his purpoſe to exhibit ſhows 


and theatrical entertainments in honour of his late 


father's memory. And meant at theſe entertain- 
ments to have ſeated himſelf in his late uncle's 


chair of ſtate; but in this particular had the mor- 


tiſication of being forbid by the Tribunes s. 
Although the Senators in general promoted the 


claims of Octavius, and conſidered him as a zeal- 


ous confederate againſt Antony, who was the prin- 
cĩpal object of their fears, the conſpirators ſaw in 
him the repreſentative of their late enemy, and the 
leader of Cæſar's army. They endeavoured to 
put their friends on their guard againſt him, and 
by all means in their power to counteract his po- 


pular arts. For this purpoſe the public enicrtain- 


ments, which were this year to have been given 
by Brutus in the quality of Prætor, were provided 
and exhibited in his abſence with great ſplendour. 
Theſe exhibitions, from animoſity to the young 
Cefar, rather than from a regard to Brutus, were 
brought on by C. Antonius, the brother of the pre- 
ſent Conſul, who, being Pretor, preſided in the 


place of his abſent colleague, and who was deſi- 


Tous on this occaſion to divide with Octavius the 
| 7 Popular 


- 


I a de Bell. Civ. lib. 6, | 
4 Cicer, ad Attic. lib, XV. ep. 4. 3 Ibid. ep. 2. 
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popular favour even in behalf of Brutus, with CHAP. 
whom he was not any more than nis brother on CL] | 
good terms l. 

As in ſuch feſtivals, the object of the giver was 
to ingratiate himſelf; fo the applauſe with which 
the entertainment was received, was conſidered as 
an indication of his ſucceſs, in any project he had 
in view with the People. On the preſent occa- 
fion the Tereus of Accius being brought on the 
ſtage, and every ſentiment of liberty applicable 
to the times being greatly applauded, this was 
conſidered as an intimation of popular favour to 
the deliverers of their country, and to Brutus in 
particular, the giver of the feaſt. His friends, of 

courſe, thought this a favourable opportunity to 
make trial of their ſtrength ; and as the Roman 
People, ſtill ſuppoſed to be the ſovereigns of the 
world, were accuſtomed, like other deſpotical maſ- 
ters, to decide on the greateſt affairs as matters of 
_ occaſional paſſion, and in the midſt of their plea- 
ſures, the ariſtocratical party raiſed a cry, that the 
reſtorers of public liberty ſhould be recalled to 
their country. But this cry was not returned by 
the audience, and the performance itſelf was ſtop- 
ped by the clamours of the oppoſite party, until 
the propoſal now made in favour of the ene 
tors ſhould be withdrawn. 

Brutus and Caſſius, finding their party among 

__ —__ fo little able to In Tarts Bw no ſe- 
9 04 curity 

1 Appian de Bell. Civ. lib. il | F022 

' 2 Cicero ad Att. lib, xvi. ep. 4. 
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CHAP. curity but in the poſſeſſion of territory, which, in 
— caſe of an open attack from their enemies, might 


ſupply them with money and arms for their de- 
Fence. They determined, therefore, notwithſtand- 
ing the late arrangements, by which they were ſu- 


perſeded, to repair to the provinces to which they 
had been originally deſtined ; Caſſius to Syria, and 
Brutus to Macedonia and Greece. They were en- 
couraged in the execution of this purpoſe, by 
the diviſions and quarrels which aroſe in the op- 


poſite party. Obſerving that the adherents of 
the late Cæſar were ranged on different ſides, 
ſome with Octavius, and others with Antony; that 
the army itſelf, though extremely averſe to diſ- 
putes, which tended to diſturb them in the pol- 


ſeſſion of the advantage. they had gained, were 


likely to heſitate or to divide in the choice of their 
leader, theſe reſtorers of the commonwealth left 
Italy with ſome hopes, that a ſemblance of public 
freedom might return in the diſſenſion of its ene- 
mies. ; 

. Meantime, the officers whom. Antony hog. afſem- 
bled as a guard to his own perſon, ventured to ex- 
poſtulate with him on a breach which was fo likely 
to weaken, their party, and they exhorted him, to 
act in concert with Octavius, at leaſt until they had 
obtained a juſt revenge againſt the aſſaſſins of Cæſar. 
On this occaſion Antony entered into the reaſons of 
his paſt, conduct, and accounted for the conceſſions 


which he had made to the Senate, as neceſſary to 


obtain the conditions on which the preſent flou- 
riſning ſtate of the party depended. He remind- 
* he es a 
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ed his friends, that it was by his means that Cæ- c na v. 
ſar's grants had been ratified ;| that it was by his — 


means that, notwithſtanding the late act of indem- 
nity, the conſpirators had been expelled from the 
city, and ſtripped of their provinces. - But: what- 
ever maſk he had hitherto been obliged to aſ- 
ſume, for the future, he aſſured them, that being 
poſſeſſed of a proper force, he would appear un- 
diſguiſed, and give ſufficient proof of his regard 
to Cæſar's memory, and to the intereſt of his ſur- 
viving friends. In compliance with the entreaties 
which were now made to him at this conference, 
he ſoon after had an interview with Octavius; at 
which they were, in appearance, reconciled to each 
other: but their pretenſions were far from being 
ſufficiently adjuſted to render any agreement be- 
tween them of long continuance, Octavius aſpired 
to a degree of conſequence which Antony by no 
means thought neceſſary to admit in ſo young 2 
perſon. His undoubted title to the inheritance of 
Cæſar, and the attachment of Cæſar's perſonal 
friends, made Ahtony conſider his ad vancement as 
altogether incompatible with the ſucceſs of his own 
deſigns. Effects of their jealouſies and animo- 
ities aecordingly in the ſequel appeared, ſuch as 
rendered an open breach again unavoidable. 
A vacaney having happened in the college of 
Tribunes „ Octavius, though' far-ſhort;of the legal 
age, was me by his friends as a candidate for 
11 Ration. Antony, to croſs them, without ſpecify- 

ing 

I Saves de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. F.; 
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| CHAP. ing any particular caſe, publiſhed an edict in gene. 
—.— ral terms, threatening with proſecution any perſon 


-who ſhould make a propoſition to the People con- 

trary to law; and by theſe means prevented their 

farther proceeding in this deſign. | 
Soon after this act of authority, on the part of 


Antony, to check the ambition of the young Cæ- 


ſar, men armed as for an aſſaſſination were diſco- 
vered in the Conſul's houſe. They were not 
brought to any public examination; but it was 


given out that they had been ſuborned by Octa- 


vius. Whether this plot was fabricated, in order 
to load an enemy with the odium of it, and to juſ- 
tify the meaſures which were meditated againſt a 
perſon: ſuppoſed to have aimed at the Conſul's life, 


or whether it was by Antony himſelf. actually be- 
lieved to be real, is uncertain. It occaſioned a 


conſiderable ferment in the city, and the parties 


reaſoned upon it as they were ſeverally inclined. 
The friends of Antony perſiſted in accuſing Oc- 


tavius, and others recriminated, urging as a proof 


of Antony's deſign on the life of Cæſar, his hav- 


ing recourſe in this manner to a forgery, which 
was evidently intended to exaſperate the army 


and the People againſt his antagoniſt, and to juſti- 
fy the violence which he himſelf, with the firſt 
opportunity, meant to employ *. Cicero, however, 


ſays, that people of judgment believed the plot 


e 
hey — of it. | 


. In 
1 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. ii 
2 Cic. ad Famil. lib, IA 
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In the late interval of military uſurpation, the CHA: AP. 
Senators in general, though willing to reſume the 


government, were actually unable to bear the load 
which it was likely to lay on their ſhoulders. 
They rejoiced at the breach between Octavius and 
Antony; but if theſe adventurers ſhould continue 
to quarrel about the ſpoils of the commonwealth, 
the greater part of thoſe who had any intereſt in 
defending it were no more than a prey to the con- 
queror. Clouds hung over their councils on eve- 
ry ſide. The officers who had ferved under Cæ- 
far in the late civil war, were poſted at the head 
of armies in the moſt advantageous fituations. 
Afinius Pollio was governor in the farther pro- 
vince of Spain, Lepidus in the nearer ; Plancus 
commanded in Gaul, and Antony in Macedonia. 
The veterans remained in the neighbourhood of 
Rome with ſwords in their hands, anxious for the 
ſettlements which had been lately aſſigned to them- 
ſelves by Cæſar. Theſe they did not believe to be 
ſecure, without the deſtructien of every law and of 
every form which could be cited to favour the 
claims of the former proprietors. 4 
Antony made rapid advances to the military uſ- 
urpation he had in view. Having availed himfelf 
ſo far of bis firſt appointment, as to get poſſeſſion 
of the numerous and reſpectable army which C#- 
far, on their way to the Parthian war, had tranſ- 
ported into Macedonia, he proceeded to execute 
the exchange he had projected of this province for 
| ":.7 he 
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CHAP. the Ciſalpine Gaul; and, under pretence of expell. 
ing Decimus Brutus from thence, had ordered the 


army of Cæſar to be tranſported back into Italy, 
Soon after the detection of the ſuppoſed plot of Oc- 
tayius, he himſelf departed from Rome, and ſet out 
for Brundifium. - The troops which he had ordered 
from Macedonia were already arrived at that place; 
and as he had intelligence that Octavius had his 
emiſſaries employed to ſeduce them, he haſtened 
to prevent the effect of this defign, and to ſecure 
his own authority; He profeſſed to employ this 
army merely in gaining poſſeſſion of the province 
which had lately been decreed to him by the 
People. But in the- defire of occupying, with an 
army, that very ſtation from which the late Cæ- 
ſar had ſo ſucceſsfully invaded the, republic ; and 
Which, according to the expreſſion of Cato on the 
_ Nomination of Ceſar to that province, was in re- 
ality the citadel or commanding ſtation which gave 
poſſeſſion of Rome, he ſufficiently evinced the de- 
ſigns which he had formed againſt the republic, 
and no leſs alarmed the ſuppoſed heir of Cæſar's 
fortunes, who expected to be the firſt victim of his 
power, than it threatened the republic itſelf with 
a new and dangerous uſurpation. | 
Under theſe impreſſions, while Antony took the 
road to Brundifium, Octavius repaired to Campa- 
nia, and, by large donations in money, engaged 
the veterans who were ſettled at Calatia, Caſili- 
3 05 "6 ws B 5 | num, 
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num, and Capua, to declare for himſelf. With RAP. 


this powerful ſupport, he publiſhed his intention 
to withſtand the Conſul, and took meaſures to pro- 
cure the authority of the Senate againſt their com- 
mon enemy. He profeſſed great zeal for liberty, 
and affected to put himſelf entirely under the di- 
rection of Cicero, now the moſt reſpectable of 


all the remaining members of the Senate. He 


entreated this experienced counſellor to : favour 
him with an interview at Capua. Once more,” 
he ſaid, in his letter upon this occaſion, . © ſave 
the republic.“ At their conference it was de- 
liberated whether Octavius ſhould throw himſelf 
into Capua with three hundred veterans who 
had joined him, and there intercept Antony on 
his return to Rome; or ſhould croſs the Apennines, 
to give the legions, who were marching from 
Brundiſium by the oppoſite coaſt, an opportunity 
to execute the project of defection, which he be- 
lieved they were meditating in his favour. In 
this queſtion he affected to be determined entirely 
by Cicero, who adviſed him, in preference to ei- 
ther of the ſchemes he had mentioned, to move 
with all the force he d * e en to 
Rome *. : | 

-In compliance with this advice, Odavius n 


ing aſſembled ten thouſand men, without waiting 


to array, or even to have them completely armed, 
advanced with the utmoſt diſpatch to prevent An- 
tony, who about the ſame time had ſet out from 

Brundiſium, 


z Cicero ad Attic, lib, xvi, ep. 8. 
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CHAP. Brundiſium, and directed his march without inter. 
— miſſion towards Rome *. 


The city was thrown i into a great th — this 
eee approach of two hoſtile armies. Some 
expreſſed their fears of Antony, others of Octavi- 
us, and ſome of both. It was uncertain whether 
theſe partiſans advanced in concert to oppreſs the 


republic, or in competition to contend for its ſpoils. 


Many appearances favoured the latter ſuppoſition; 
and the late reconenantion 1 ſome eredit to the 
former, 6 

Octavius, haviee: the e of a ſhorter 
march, arrived before his antagoniſt ; and being 
within two miles of the gates, was there received 
by Canutius, one of the Tribunes, whom he ſoon 
after ſent back into the city, with affuranees, that 
he had aſſembled his party not to ſecond, but to 


oppoſe the deſigns of Antony; and that his pur- 


poſe was to employ all the force he could raiſe for 
the defence of the commonwealth. The Tribune 
Canutius, in reporting what paſſed with Octavius, 


exhorted all who wiſhed to preſerve the republic 


to lend their aſſiſtance in execution of this deſign. 
VU pon theſe aſſurances, delivered by a Tribune of 


the People, the gates were thrown open to Octavi- 
us, and he entered the city, though not in a military 
form, yet followed by a numerous band of attend- 
ants, who were armed, though with weapons con- 
cealed. With this company he took poſſeſſion of the 


N of Caſtor and Pollux, and prepared to ex- 
plain 


al 
re 
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plain himſelf to a numerous concourſe of people, CHAP, 


temple. Being introduced by the Tribune into this 
aſſembly, as a perſon: who had matters of great mo- 
ment to communicate reſpecting the ſtate of public 
affairs and the defigns of Antony, he began his 
ſpeech by commemorating the merits of his late a- 


doptive father, with the ingratitude and injuſtice of 


Antony; declared, that although he had aſſembled 
his friends merely in his own defence, he was 
ready to employ them in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, and ſubmitted himſelf entirely to ſuch direc- 
tions. as he ſhould receive from the powers efta- 


bliſhed by law in the commonwealth ; obſerved, 


that they could not poſſibly doubt of his inclina- 
tion to be employed, at leaſt * his own * 
ſonal enemies. 

It was ads, in this pech. that Octavius, 
being to make a ſolemn aſſeveration, pointed to 
the ſtatue of Julius Cæſar, with theſe words, So 
may I arrive at my father's. honours ! He had 
two oppoſite and irreconcileable parties to pleaſe 
on this occafion, and had not learned, that the on- 
ly ſafe courſe in ſuch caſes is filence. He offend- 
ed the partiſans of the republic. by the veneration 
he expreſſed for Cæſar, and by his wiſh to tread 
in his ſteps ; and in this, perhaps, committed the 
only public indiſcretion with which he is charge- 
able in any part of his conduct. But what was in 


reality a more dangerous effect of. this error, he 


. offended 


1 Cicero ad Atticum, lib. xvi. Cc. 15. 


ho were haſtening into the area or court before the . 
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cnxy. offended the military part of his audience by the 
— regard he affected to entertain for the civil go- 


vernment of the State, and by his open declaration 


of war againſt Antony. By this declaration, mi- 


litary men found themſelves not invited to enter, 
as they expected, on the ſecure poſſeſſion of the re. 
wards and honours which had been promiſed to 


them; but called upon to fight for empire againſt | 


their late fellow ſoldiers, commanded by an of. 
ficer now at the head of the commonwealth, from 
whom they had high eee as a Wee and 


much to fear as an enemy. 


Soldiers of fortune — this diſappointed of | 
the ſpoils which they expected to ſeize, and of the 
rewards which were due for ſervices paft, ſome of 
them abſolutely renounced the party of Octavius; 
others, under pretence of providing arms and ne- 
ceſſaries for the field, or pleading various excuſes, 
applied for leave to return to their own habitations. 
The greater part of the veterans actually with- 
drew: but Octavius, young as he was, did not ſink 
under this untoward aſpect of his force. He had 
ordered levies in Etruria, and in the diſtrict of 
Ravenna. Theſe levies; upon the reputation of 
the aſcendant he had gained in the city, ſueceed- 
ed apace, and induced military adventurers from 


ogy quarter to eſpouſe his cauſe. 


Many who had ſerved under Julius Cæſar, be- 
Ag ebe to the life of a ſoldier, though deſ- 


tined for landholders in Italy, were not yet rooted 


in the condition of citizens, or in that of huſband- 
; | e al em ts en. 
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men. They had yet freſh in their memories the 


licence and the ſpoils of war. Theſe allurements 


they ſaw offered anew under the auſpices of a lead- 
er who bore the name of Cæſar, and; whoſe muni- 
ficence. was recently brought to the proof. Many, 
therefore, eyen of thoſe. who had lately fallen off 
from Octavius, being unwilling that others ſhould 
engroſs the barveſt in which they themſelves had 
been invited to partake, again repaired to his 
ſtandard 3, and, as faſt as they arrived, were ſent 
into different quarters, .to be armed, arrayed, and 
furniſhed with all neceſſaries for immediate ſer- 
vice !. 
| Oaarius from ee 1 himſelf 
. the parties with great addreſs: to the ve- 
terans he talked of avenging Caar's death: to the 
friends of the republic he ſet forth the dangerous 
deſigns of Antony, profeſſing to ſacrifice all private 
reſentment to his zeal for the commonwealth *; on 
occaſion of the Tribunitian elections, he even pro- 
moted the intereſt of Caſca, though noted for hav- 
ing ſtruck the firſt blow at Cæſar , and affected 
in all things to be governed by the Senate. 
- Under this aſpect of things, what hopes could be 
entertained for the republic? Could Stateſmen in- 


truſt the age or the intention of this crafty boy, 
nurſed, as they obſerved, in the midſt of uſurpation; 
and who, by arming himſelf without any legal au- 


thority, had given but too palpable evidence of an 
Vol. IV. P aaſſuming 


x Dio, Caſſius, lib. xlv. c. 12. Appian. de Bell. Civ. ib, i, 
2 Cicero ad Attic. lib. xv, ep. 12. 
3 bid. lib, xvi. ep. 15. 
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Har. aſſuming and audacious ſpirit? The Senators ſtood 
r in awe of Antony, and were afraid to provoke him. 
If they ſhould do fo, Octavius did not yet appear to 
be in condition to cope with the Roman Conſul; 
and if his force were ſufficient, his deſigns were 
likely to be equally dangerous to the common- 
wealth with thoſe of his rival. The latter, with a 
numerous army, had all the authority of govern- 
ment in his hands. The diſpofitions of Panſa 
and Hirtius, the Conſuls named by Cæſar for 
the enſuing year, were yet unknown. — Although 
many things, therefore, were tranſacted in name 
of the Senate, this order of men ſcarcely ventu- 
red to reſume their ordinary functions, and ſtill 
trembled under the rod which Cæſar had lifted 
againſt'them, even while it hung in ſuſpenſe be- 
tween the different diviſions of his remaining 
party. Piſo, the father-in-law of Cæſar, had 
ventured to oppoſe Antony. Cicero and Pub- 
lius Servilius afterwards followed this example. 
« But all that we have gained,“ ſaid Cicero, “ is 
© no more than this, that the Roman People may 
_ « perceive, that whoever contends for liberty is 
« not ſafe at Rome.“ Theſe Senators, therefore, 
together with L. Cotta, L. Cæſar, and L. Sulpicius, 
had in deſpair, upon ſeeing Antony put himſelf 
at the head of an army, abſented themſelves n 
the public aſſemblies. * 
It was evident from every Gibounſhades, td that the 
fate of the empire was to be determined by the 
ſword. The legions feeling their own confe- 
; | quence, 
x Cicero ad Attic, lib, xiv, ep. 5 et 6, Ibid, ad Dolabellam, poſt 17, 
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quence, were in haſte to aſſume the character of CHAP. 
maſters, and treated with:equal contempt; in their 1 


turns, the different perſons who propoſed to com- 


mand them. Of the five legions which had been 


quartered in Macedonia, four were already landed 
at Brundiſium when Antony arrived at that place. 


They turned out on his coming, but did not re- 


ceive him with the uſual acelamations and ſhouts. 


As having ſuſpended their judgment, until they 


ſhould know what gratuities they were to receive 
in reward of their ſerviees, they eloſed in pro- 


found ſilence round the platform from which he 


was to ſpeak. When he mentioned four hundred 
ſeſtertii, or between three and four pounds a man!; 
this being far ſhort of the rewards that were ex- 

pected for giving a new maſter to the common- 
wealth, he was anſwered with ſigns of deriſion. In 
return to this inſolence, the Conſul, truſting to 
the authority with which he was veſted, aſſumed 
a tone which tended: rather to exaſperate than to 
overawe his audience. He reproached theſe le- 


gions with ingratitude for the favour he had re- 


cently done them, in changing their deſtination 
from Parthia to the Ciſalpine Gaul; and with 


treachery, in having ſuffered to remain among 


them the emiſſaries, whom he ſaid it was known a 


preſumptuous boy had employed to debauch them 


from their duty. Theſe,” he continued, “ ſhall 
not eſcape me; in the mean time prepare your- 
P'2 z * ſelves 
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WD :«1{elves for a march into the II which is al- 


— lotted for your ſtation.“ 


Antony, while he was ſpeaking, had- the: mor- 
tiflcation to ſee entire cohorts, with their ofſi- 
-cers, withdraw from his preſence, uttering words 
of contempt and of ſoorn. Seeing the deſertion 
likely to become general, and being greatly pro- 
voked, he diſmiſſed the audience, ſentenced three 
hundred officers and private men to immediate 
death, and ſtood by while they periſhed under 
the hands of his Lictors, who were the execu- 
tioners. Falvia, who had attended him in his 
journey to Brundifium, is ſaid to have been pre- 
ſent likewiſe at this ſcene; and to have ſatiated her 


revenge of the inſults offered to her huſband, with 
ſo near a view of the executions, as to have her 


ene ftained with blood .. 
The offence that was taken at Milo Ng 


— ample encouragement to the agents of Oc- 
tavius, who, notwithſtanding the threats of An- 
tony, ſtill eontinued to negociate in the quarters of 


his army. Papers were dropt and handed about, 


containing a contraſt of Antony's paifimony with 


the liberality of Octavius. A ſearch: was made 


for the authors of theſe Iibels; but the bad ſuc- 
ceſs with which it was attended, ſerved only to 
ſhow the general diſaffection of the troops. The ac- 
counts, at the ſame time, which were brought of 
_ ANT which prac made in the ſettle- 


* ments 


T Cicer, ad Attic. lib. xvi. ep. 8. 
2 Ibid. * iii. e. 2. et 4. 
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ments of the veterans, and of his reception at dh 
Rome, gave Antony a juſt ſenſe of his on danger, — — 


and made him change his tone. Ina, ſecond ad- 
dreſs to the army, he made an apology for his re- 
cent ſeverities. They knew, he ſaid, his character, 
that it was neither. ſordid nor ſevere; that the 
ſums he had mentioned were no more than a pre- 
ſent to ſignalize their meeting, and an earneſt of 
his future munificence. He did not, however, at 
this time, make any addition to his anner haun- 
ty, leſt-it ſnould ſeem to be extorted; N 
The ſoldiers, in appearance ſatisfied: with theſe 
declarations, accepted with reſpect the ſum which 
had been offered to them; ſubmitted to the chan- 
ges which had been made among their officers, 
and marched off in diviſions by the coaſt of the 
Adriatic towards Ariminum. Antony himſelf, with 
an 'eſcort of cavalry and infantry, compoſed. of 
men the braveſt and moſt attached to his perſon, 
whom he had ſelected from the army, ſet out for 
Rome. At his arrival the horſe were quartered 
in the ſuburbs; he himſelf, attended by a body of 
foot, entered the city, had a regular guard mount- 
ed in the court of his own, houſe, ordered centi- 
nels to be poſted, gave the parole, and made every 


diſpolition to prevent ſurpriſe, as in a military ſta- 


tion. Being ſtill veſted with the office of Conſul, 
he ſummoned the Senate to meet on the twenty- 
fourth of September; and, in the proclamation 
or ſummons, declared, that if any Senator abſent- 

z ed 
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ed himſelf on that day, he ſhould be deemed an 


== acceſfary to the plot againſt the Conſul's life, which 


had been lately diſcovered, and an accomplice in 
the other wicked defigns known to be in agitation 
f agatailt the republic. 

Notwithſtanding this pompous threat, As 
himſelf did not attend at the time appointed; 
but, by another proclamation, again ſummoned the 
Senate to meet on the twenty- eighth of the ſame 
month. He intended, on this day, to obtain a de- 
cree againſt Octavius; whom, in all his manifeſ- 
tos, he qualified with "the: name of Spartacus; as 
having, without any legal authority, preſumed to 
levy war, and to act in open defiance of the State *: 
but, as he entered the porch of the Senate - houſe, a 
meſſenger arrived with accounts that the Legio 
Martia had deſerted with its colours to Octavius. 
Before he had recovered this ſhock, another meſſen- 
ger came with a like account” of the fourth legion. 
He entered the aſſembly, but very much diſconcert- 
led, and unprepared to act in circumſtances ſo dif- 
rer from thoſe with which he laid his account. 
Ie avoided the mention of Octavius; and pretend- 
ing to have called the Senate for forms ſake, without 
any particular buſineſs, made a ſhort ſpeech, and ad- 
journed. From this meeting, hearing that one of the 
revolted legions had taken poſt at Alba, he inſtant- 
Iy repaired to that place, in hopes of reclaiming 
them; but was received with a diſcharge of arrows 


or done from the * and obliged to retire. 
| F earing 


1 Cicer, Philip. i ili, c. 8, 
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Fearing that the remainder of the army would c Hf. 
follow this example, he ordered them an addition- — 


al gratuity of five hundred ſeſtertii, or about four 
pounds a man. And, to give them an immediate 
proſpect of en which is often the moſt effec- 
tual means of ſtifling dangerous humours in an ar- 
my, he declared his intention to make war on De- 


eimus Brutus, in order to diſlodge him from the 


province of Gaul. In purſuance of this inten- 
tion, he ordered his equipage for the field, and ſet 
up his ſtandard at Tibur*, to which place he ex- 
pected that all wy” friends and adherents would 
repair. | 

Antony, being joined by the laſt of the troops 
from Macedonia, had ftill three legions belonging 
to that army; and theſe, together with the vete- 
rans ſettled in the neighbourhood of Tibur, who 
came with their enſigns and colours to offer their 
ſervices, amounted in all to four legions, beſides 
the ordinary attendance of irregular troops, and 
the crowds of people that flocked to his ſtandard. 
With this formidable aſpeR, having for a few days 
overawed the city, and drawn around him the 

greateſt part of the Senate, and of the Equeſtrian 

order, with many even of thoſe, who had ſo late- 

ly declared for his rival, and who, in the conteſt 

of ſuch parties, ever yield to the preſent impreſ- 

fion, and are the property of him who can beſt 
work on their fears; he ſet out on his march to 

Ariminum, the laſt tation of Italy on the frontier 


towards Gaul, 


P 4 Octavius 


1 Tivoli, 
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W Octavius at the ſame time had aſſembled his for. 

Aces at Alba, conſiſting of the two legions which 

had lately come over to him from Antony, one le- 

gion of new levies, together with two of the vete- 

rans lately re-embodied, which, not being full, 

were completed with the choice of his new-raiſed 

men. He made a report to the Senate of the num- 

ber anddeſcription of the troops he had thus aſ- 

ſembled, and received their thanks and congratu · 

| lations, It is nevertheleſs probable, that his fer- 

| vices were received by this body with great diſ- 

\þ truſt of their own ſituation, and of his deſigns. 
N 


Had the Senate been free to determine on whoſe 
ſwords they were to rely for defence, thoſe of Caſ- 
ſius and Brutus, originally drawn in their cauſe, 
muſt have appeared the preferable choice. Uncer- 
tain, however, of the effect of any direct or public 
reſolution in fayour of thoſe who were the authors 
of Cæſarꝰs death, they left the correſpondence to be 
maintained, with them to private perſons ; and Se- 

nators accordingly wrote in their ſeparate capacity, 
to recommend perſeyerance and the utmoſt exer- 
tion of their zeal. ! Such is the ſtate of the re- 
« public,” ſays Cicero to Caſſius; even in the 
cal meſt times, ſcarcely able to ſupport itſelf. 
What muſt it be in the preſent ſtorm? All our 
* hopes are in you. But if you have withdrawn 
« yourſelves merely for your own ſafety, we can- 

a 4 not have hopes, not even in you. If you intend 
| 7 7 anything worthy of your own character, I wiſh 

| « 1 
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J may live to ſee the effect. The republic, at cy ae. 
« any rate, muſt revive under your efforts. He — 
adjured Decimus Brutus, by the example of Oc- 

tavius, who, although in a private tation, raiſed 

armies for the State; he adjured him by the ex- 

ample of the faithful legions who deferted from 
Antony, to ſtand by the commonwealth ; and in 

the preſent. crifis to exert himſelf to the utmoſt, 
without waiting for orders from the Senate ?. 5 
Cicero had already proclaimed: his animoſity to 


Antony, and, beſides his zeal for the republic, had 


a particular intereſt in abetting any party that could 
be formed againſt him. Hearing that this enemy 
was gone from the city, and that all the forces 
in its neighbourhood had declared for Octavius, 


or, as he flattered himſelf, for the Senate, he ven- 


tured, on the ninth of December, to return to 
Rome 3, earneſtly bent on the meaſures that were 

to be taken i in this arduous ſtate of affairs. 

g 1 Cicer. ad Fainitiar, lib, xii; 9 27 9 | 

2 Ibid. lib xi. ep. 9. | ö 
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CHAP. xxxl. 


| $i nin lt Addreſs: of. Oftavius.— Meeting of 

” the Senate;—Progreſs of Antony.—His March 

into Gaul. Meſſage f Oftavius to Decimus Bru- 

tut. New Conſult Hirtius and Panſa.—Meet- 

inę of the Senate. Deputation to Antony. Hi: 

Anſwer.—Declared an Enemy.— Advance of Hir- 

| tiut and Octaviut to raiſe the Siege of Mutina.— 

[ | ' Brutus and Caſſiur confirmed in the Command of 

| | 3 all tbe Eaſtern Provinces.—-Progreſs of tbe War 

| | in Gaul. — Siege f Mutina raiſed. Junction of 
| js 22 qui and Pe 1. Octauiur. 
| A 8 

| _ CHAP... HEN Ankeny, left Roms: to take poſſeſſion 

— 4 of; the Ciſalpine Gaul, Octavius was in 

arms at. the gates af the city, and, though a mere 

youth under age, was furniſhed with every art 

which age itſelf could beſtow, to qualify him for 

the part he was to act. He had gained upon the 

army by donations and promiſes ; upon the Senate 

in general, by public profeſſions of duty and of zeal 

for the republic ; and on particular members, by 

_ attentions and flattery. The legions, which had 

lately come over to him from Antony, having exhi- 

pited a mock fight, he ordered them, on that occa- 

fion, a ſpecial gratuity of five hundred ſeſtertii, or 

four pounds a man ; ſaying, That as this was but 

the repreſentation of a battle, the reward was pro- 


portional; but if he * ever have occaſion to 
employ 


= 
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employ them in real fights, they ſhould: have as cm ae; 
many thouſands *. In this ſituation, 1 it became ne- 4 — 


ceſſary for the Senate, either to authoriſe and to 
avail themſelves of this ultroneous ſupport; or, by 
refuſing it, to drive the veterans, and all the mili- 
tary faction which {till revered the name of Ge. 
far, into meaſures nme, fatal to the re- 
W 

Upon the march of Ain e Gaul, Oe. 
tavius had already ſent a meſſage to Decimus Bru- 
tus with' aſſurances of his aid in retaining that 
province, and of his co-operation every where elſe 
in ſupporting the authority of the Senate. Hi- 
therto men ſtood in awe of Antony, as being veſt- 
ed with the authority of Conſul, and threatening 
to treat his opponents as rebels to the State. 
Even Hirtius and Panſa, deſtined to ſucceed in 
the Conſulate of the approaching year, it was 
ſuppoſed, would ſcarcely venture to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the office without his conſent, or the 


uſual form of his abdication ; but the proſpect of 
a vigorous ſupport from Octavius, relieved many 
from their fears of his antagoniſt, and determined 
them on the part they were to act. ITE ON 
The Senate being aſſembled hy one of the Tris 
bunes on the nineteenth of December, for the pur- 
poſe of taking meafures to enable the Conſuls elect 
in ſafety to enter on the poſſeſſion of their office; 
A manifeſto was produced From Decimus Brutus, 
| 1% n up: 
1 Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib, ii. 
2 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xliv, c. 15. 
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nay; pf which no copy remains, but probably ſtating 
* .— his right to the province of Gaul, and repreſent- 
ing the injuſtice of Antony in attempting to diſ- 
lodge him by force. Octavius was at the ſame 
time introduced by the Tribune, and pronounced 
a panegyric on Brutus. Cicero, in a ſpeech 
whieh is fill extant, extolled the conduct of the 
young Cæſar in arming the veterans, as a generous 
effort to defend the republic, made at the expence 
of his private fortune, and at the hazard of his 
life, He applauded the two legions who had late- 
ly deſerted from Antony; and warmly urged the 
. © Senate to ſupport Decimus Brutus in his province. 
He moved, that thanks ſhould be given to theſe 
officers, and to the troops who, adhered: to them; 
and that the Oonſuls, on the firſt of January, 
ſhould move the Senate further to conſider of the 
rewards that were due to the army, for the faith- 
ful ſervices which they had rendered to the com- 
monwealth.. Theſe public propoſitions he blend- 
ed with a continual and vehement invective againſt 
Antony. And having obtained deerees of the 
Senate to the ſeveral effects he had propoſed, theſe 
he carried alſo to the Comitia or aſſembly of the 
People for their approbation, and there likewiſe 
ſupported. them with a repetition of the ſame to- 
pies, 1 with all the Ap: force of his elo- 
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In the mean time, Antony, being arrived on the cn 
ene of Gaul, diſpatehed an officer to Decimus — 
Brutus, with a copy. of his own commiſſion from 
the Roman People, and with an order to evacuate 
the province. To this meſſage, he had for anſwer, 
that Decimus Brutus held his en mand by autho- 

rity of the Roman Senate, Who alone, by the laws, 
were entitled to diſpoſe of the provinces; and that 
he would not ſurrender what the laws of his coun- 
try had enjoined him to defend. Antony, after 
having to no purpoſe exchanged repeated meſſages 
on this ſubject, continued his march into the pro- 
vince, and forced Brutus, with two legions and 
ſome new levies, which were under his command, to 
throw himſelf into Mutina *, where he had formed 
ſome magazines from the ſtores and proviſions he 
was able to collect in the neighbourhood, and 
where he propoſed to wait for the ſuccours which 
he was made to expect from Rome. In the mean 
time Antony advanced to Bononia* and Claterna, 
took poſſeſſion of theſe places, and proceeding to 
inveſt Mutina, prepared to beſiege it in form. 
Such was the poſture of affairs in the end of 9. 9 719 
n about ten months after the death of E Rte a 
Czſar 3, On the firſt. of January, the Conſuls ar 
Panſa and Hirtius, being to enter on the exerciſe ae 
of their office, proceeded to the Senate from the en bi- 
temple, where they had performed the uſual fa- — 5 
erifices; and agreeably to the order of the nine- Carimus | 


tenth: of December, moved this aſſembly, to take Octavius. 
GIGHY Of under 
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@n 4p. under conſideration the preſent ſtate of the repub- 
lic. Panſa having propoſed the matter as it ſtood 
rea for deliberation, called upon his father-in-law, 
Hons Q Fuſius Calenus to deliver his opinion. This 
Fe Senator being diſpoſed to favour Antony, adviſed, 
who died that they ſhould not, raſbly, take any violent reſo- 
| lution againſt a perſon who was but now, retired 
from office 3 that they ſhould firſt ſend him a depu- 
tation, with inſtructions from the Senate to lay 
Aon his arms, and return to his duty. This 
motion was vehemently oppoſed by Cicero, who, 
in a ſpeech ſtill extant ?, inſiſted that Antony was | 
already in effect declared an enemy, and ought 
to be reduced by force, not gained by negocia- | 
tion and treaty. He recounted the | violences 
committed by him in his late Conſulate, particu- a 
larly the acts which he promulgated under the 
pretence of Cæſar's will and memorials. From a 
the foundation of Rome to this preſent hour, 5 
[ 
0 
c 
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he ſaid, Antony alone has had the impudence 
to preſent himſelf in this aſſembly, eſcorted by 
« a. military force. The kings never attempted 
% it. The boldeſt adventurers, / and they who 
% were moſt forward to revive the kingly power, , 
„never ventured ſo far. I remember Cinna; 1 
„ have ſeen Sylla; and, laſt of all, Cæſar. Theſe 
were the perſons, who, fince the expulſion of 
FTarquin, made the greateſt advances to kingly 
- © power. I do not ſay that they were unattended in 
„ the * or . their attendants were always 
12 « unarmed ; 
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# unarmed; but they were followed only by ac HAP. 
«few, and with weapons concealed. This daring 0 — 


«afſaffin has made his parade i in the ſtreets with a 
« militaty force, moving in cohorts under arms, 
jn all the form of a regular march. He poſt- 
« ed a body of archers with their quiyers full, 
« and had cheſts of ſpare arrows for immediate 
« and continued action, on the very ſteps by which 
« Senators were to aſcend to their meeting in the 
- 3 of Concord; you have ordered public 
« thanks to the troops who have drawn their 
« ſwords againſt him; you have extolled the ge- 
1 nerous magnanimity of a noble youth, who, 
« without waiting for your commiſſion, brought 
« a haſty power to. cover the city from his vio- 
« Jence; and are you now deliberating, whether 
© you are to ſoothe his fury with negociation, or 
to meet it with force * ? If you ſend deputies 
© to his camp, no matter with what meſſage, you 
« will appear to ſurrender yourſelves to him; you 
« will appear to diſtruſt your own cauſe ; you 
e will damp the ardour of your own troops; and 
« you will every where throughout the empire 
© ſhake the faith of the provinces.” 

Such was the purport of Cicero's ſpeech reſpec- 
ting the conduct of Antony, the merits of Decimus 
Brutus, of Lepidus, of Octavius, of the legions, and 
of the veterans ; and of L. Egnatuleius the Tri- 
bune, who led the Legio Martia in the late choice 
which they made of their party. In the cloſe of 
his ſpeech, he moved, That ſuitable honours ſhould 
9 8 | 55 
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F Wh be decreed to each; 3 that the Senate ſhould ratify 


all the proceedings of Brutus in defending the pro. 
vipce of Gaul; that Lepidus ſhould have a ſtatue 
erected to him; that Octavius ſhould have the 
rank of Proprætor, be confirmed, in his preſent 
| command, and be entitled to ſue for the offices of 
State before the legal age; that three years of the 
age appointed by law. ſhould be diſpenſed with 

| in. behalf of Egnatuleius; that the veterans, who 
had taken arms under Octavius, and the legians, 
who had deſerted from Antony to join the ſtand. 
ard of the commonwealth, ſnould have the gra- 
| tuities that were promiſed | to them by Octavius; 
and at the end of the preſent war ſhould have 
grants of land, and a perpetual exemption to them. 
ſelves and their children from every military ſer- 
vice, In his encomium on Brutus, he inſinuated 
| the praiſe that was due to the diſintereſted part 
| he took in the conſpiracy. againft | Cæſar; but, not 
to offend the partizans of the dead now attached 
to Octavius, he declined entering ur on that ſub- 
; of Oftavius. 25 Tbis mine young man, by be 
ſaid, having once taſted. of true glory, having 
« found:himfelf held forth by the Senate, by the 
: 6 People, and by all orders of men as a citizen 
« dear to his country, and as the guardian of the 
« commonwealth, never can place any other ſpe- 
4 cies of diſtinction or honour in competition with 
1 this. If Julius Cæſar had found himſelf, at fo 
« early 0 of 5 in ſuch an illuſtrious point 
1 of 
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* of view, he never would have climbed into cn ae. 
% power by miſleading the populace, nor have be- —— 


4 taken himſelf to meaſures incompatible with the 
« ſafety of his country. The mind of this young 


« man is perfectly known to me. Love of the 


« republic, reſpect to the Senate, deference to 
good men, the deſire of real glory, are his ruling 
„ paſſions. © I will therefore venture to pledge my 
« honour in the moſt poſitive aſſurances to you, to 
« the Roman People, and to the commonwealth. 
« I promiſe, I undertake, I engage that C. Cæſar 
« will perſeyere in the conduct which he now 
« holds towards the republic, and that he will al- 
« ways be what you wiſh, or what you ought to 
4 deſire on every occaſion that he ſhould continue 
r Nets 1 
_  Octavius, we may ſuppoſe, had in ſome meaſure 

blinded Cicero with his flattery ; yet in this pane- 

gyric there was probably more of what the orator 

wiſhed his pupil to adopt, than of what he believ- 

ed to be his original intention; but this deſign- 

ing young man was not to be caught in ſuch ſnares. 

He knew too well how to retort theſe artifices, 

even at an age when others ſcarcely knew that 

ſuch arts are practiſed ; and the experienced Ci- 

cero, with all the penetration and wit for which 

he is celebrated, was the dupe of a youth, Who 
poſſeſſed the deepeſt of all artifices, that of ſuffer- 

ing himſelf” in appearance to be deceived, while 

in reality he practiſed on the cunning of others for 

his own purpoſe *. | 
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L. Piſo, with a conſiderable party in the Senate, 


COD, inclined to moderate; the reſolutions. that were 


propoſed againſt Antony. He contended that no 
Roman citizen could be condemned unheard ; that 
for the preſent no more could be done than appoint 
a day of trial for the accuſed, and cite him to an- 
ſwer for himſelf. The time of the firſt meeting 
being already ſpent in this debate, the Senate ad- 
journed ; and the ſubject being reſumed on the 
following day, it is ſaid that Fuſius Calenus, with 
a torrent of abuſe and reproach, retorted on Cice- 
ro the intective which, on the preceding day, he 
had pronounced againſt Antony. He reminded 
him of the obſcurity of his birth, and aecuſed him 
of a preſumption, which was ſupported only by a 
talent for declamation, often employed by him a- 
gainſt the moſt honourable citizens, never in bring- 
ing real criminals of State to account. What 
% have you done,“ he ſaid, accoſting, Cicero, 
either at home or abroad, to merit the high de- 
gree of conſideration to which you lay claim? In 
+ what war have we ever prevailed under your au- 
«ſpices? What acceſſion of territory have you ever 
% gained to the empire of Rome? Even in re- 
* ſpect ta your boaſted talent for ſpeaking, you do 
but impoſe upon the world the labours of re- 
_ « tirement for the prompt effuſions of eloquence ; 
and you publiſh harangues, which you had nei- 
ther the invention to conceive, nor the courage 
to deliver in the: face of any * aſſembly, or 
n in 

„ Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 
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in the midſt of any real affairs.” In this ſtrain cu an. 


of abuſe, he accuſed Cicero of having forced Cata- 
line into rebellion, and of having put to death, with- 
out any trial, Cornelius Lentulus, and other Ro- 
man citizens of rank; of having lighted the fire of 


XXXI. 


diſſenſion among the leaders of the preſent unhap- . 


py diviſions which tore the republic, and of having 
blown up the flames which ſtill continued to con- 
ſume the ſtate; of having meanly abandoned the 
cauſe of Pompey upon his defeat in Pharſalia, and 
of having inſtigated aſſaſſins to take away the life 


of Cæſar, even after he himſelf had implored his 


mercy, and accepted of his protection. He re- 
proached him with a freſh inſtance of ingratitude, 
in this attempt to turn the arms of the republic 
againſt a late Conſul, to whoſe clemency he him- 
ſelf was indebted for his life. Having mixed this 
invective with the defence, and even with the 
praiſes of Antony, he concluded with calling upon 
the Senate to conſider how abſurd it would be to 
declare war upon a magiſtrate, who acted by com- 
miſſion from the Roman People, at the head of an 
army, of which they had given him the command, 
and in the very province which they had commit- 
ted to his government; and this merely in ſupport 
of a young man, who had preſumed, without any 
public authority, to levy war againſt a Roman of- 
ficer of the higheſt rank, and in fayour of a rebel, 
who had preſumed, forcibly to retain a province, 
which the Roman people had ordered him to ſur- 
render. Such men, he ſaid, were indeed the 

| Q 2 „ enemies 
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CHAP. enemies of the republic; but he did not move 
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| Aer for any formal declaration againſt: them. The 


„times, he obſerved; '** will not ſuffer us to do 


all that ought to be done.” He moved only 


that meſſengers ſhould be inſtantly diſpatched to 


all the parties at war in this unfortunate conteſt ; 
that all of them ſhould be required to lay down 
their arms, and to ſubmit to the deciſions of the 
Senate; that if any one of them ſhould. diſobey, 


it would then be full time to declare him a public 


enemy, and to give to the Conſuls the uſual and 


regular charge of conſulting the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth, and of doing whatever was neceſſary 


to reduce diſorderly ſubjects to their duty *. 
Such are the abuſes of an admired art, as vile 


and odious in its falſehoods, as in the genuine ef- 
fuſions of truth it is noble and reſpectable; and 


this ſpeech, compared with ſome of the former, 
which were delivered relating to the ſame perſons 
and things, may ſerve to exhibit the variety of co- 
lours with which any ſubject or character may be 
covered in debate, and by which the mind may be 


miſled, and public aſſemblies perplexed in their 
councils. The majority of the Senate were aware 
however of Antony's deſigns, and knew the dan- 
ger of ſuffering him to obtain a military eſtabliſn- 


ment, or the poſſeſſion of a formidable army 
within the Alps; and they would probably have 


come to a reſolution abundantly ſevere, if one of 
| Fw een _ not cy: ie and, for the pre- 


| Ow, 
1 Dio. Caf, lib. xly. c. 18. lib. xtvi, e: 28, 
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ſeit, — their eee 0 further on the cu ap. 


ſubject. 1 * 
The Senate was in e to the follow- 
ing day, and in the mean time, the relations and 


family of Antony, his mother, his wife, his chil- 


dren, and intimate friends, went into mourning, paſ- 
ſed the night in viſiting the principal citizens, or 
in accoſting the People, as they paſſed in the ſtreets, 
to implore their protection. When the Senate 
was about to aſſemble, this company of ſuppliants 
took their ſtation on the ſteps of the temple, in 
which they were to meet, and embraced the knees 
of the members as they paſſed. 


This ſolemn council, when met, on coming to 


the queſtion, took, as is common on ſuch occaſions, 
a middle courſe between the extremes which had 
been urged in debate. They ſo far treated Anto- 
ny as a friend, as to order a deputation of their 


. own. members to attend him in his camp; but the 


meſſage which they ſent by this deputation, ſound- 
ed more like a declaration of war, than an over- 
ture of reconciliation or a prelude to peace *. 
They commanded him not to diſturb in his go- 
vernment Decimus Brutus, whom they qualified 
with the appellation of Conſul-ele& ; not to lay 
ſiege to Mutina; not to lay waſte cd province ; 
not to make any levies of forces, or preſume to 


Nate. a 5 
x Cicero ad Familiar, lib. xii. ep. 24. ; 


D 2 Decimus Brutus was already deſtined to ſucceed i in ls Conſulate of the 
following year, 
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continue in arms againſt the regen of the Se- 
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EH DAP. L. Piſo, Philippus, and Servius Sulpicius, being 
2— deputed to carry theſe orders, had further in charge 


to fighify to Decimus Brutus, and to the troops 
under his command, the entire approbation of the 
Senate; and the high eſteem and honour in which 
they were held on account of their conduc. The 
Senate at the ſame time entered, onitheir own re- 
cords, the honorary decrees which had been paſſed 
in favour of Decimus Brutus, Octavius, Egnatu- 
leius, and the/ army, in the terms which had been 
propoſed by Cicero; and reſolved, that the gra- 
tuities already paid by Octavius to the veterans, 
and to the legions who had lately come over from 
Antony, ſhould be reſunded from the treaſury; 
that lands ſhould be aſſigned, and, after the pre- 
ſent wur, a perpetual exemption be 1 10 to them 
| from all military ſervice. 2 
When the deputies were gone ooh he che 
which they had received from the Senate, the 
party of Antony at Rome endeavoured to alarm 
the People, and to load his enemies with all the 
conſequences that were likely to follow from the 
late reſolutions. They extolled the happy effects 
of moderation and peace, inſinuated that Antony 
being a perſon of a daring and impetuous ſpirit, 
ought not to have been raſhly incenſed; that his 
party was ſtrong; and in caſe of a rupture, would be 
joined by numbers of deſperate men, for whom 
no attempt was too arduous, and againſt whom the 
friends of the republic could not be too much on 
their guard 2. | bs 8 
x Cicer, Philip, vi. 2 Ibid, Philip. vii. 
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While the People were amuſed with ſuck diſ- cu a 27, 
courſes at Rome, Servius Sulpicius, one of the three — 


deputies, and the very perſon on whom the Senate 
chiefly relied for the effect of their commiſſion, died 
on the journey, The other two were kindly re- 
ceived hy Antony, and admitted, without any jea- 
louſy or diſtruſt, to viſit the approaches he had 
made, and the e he bad, red, "wind; the 
town of Mutina. 

While the * Was n without igter- 
os commiſſioners being received with af- 
tected ſuhmiſſion to the orders of the Senate, 
were told, that Antony would evacuate; the pro- 
Vince, diſtand his army, and return to a private 
ſtation; that he would forget the paſt, and agree to 
a fingers reconciliation, provided that the legions 
then under his command, with his cavalry and his 
guards, were properly rewarded, accommodated 
with grants of land, and put, upon the ſame, foot- 
ing in all other reſpects. with the troops of Ocla- 
vius; provided that the arrangement ot the pro- 
-vinces, which he had made in conjunction with 
Dolabella, ſhould be confirmed ; that the acts 
founded on the will and memoirs of his late col- 
league ſhould be ratitied; that no account mould 


be required of the money which had been lodged in 


the temple of Ops; that the Septemyiri, or eom- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, ſhould not ſuffer for 
what they had done in delivering the treaſure from 
thence; that a general indemuity ſhould paſs in 
1 of all his adherents; that his act relating 


2 5 . to 
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CHA HAP. to the courts of judicature ſhould not be repealed ; 
— upon theſe conditions he ſhould agree to evacuate 


1 Within the Alps e 


the Gallia Togata *, while he retained the Coma- 
ta , with fix legions, to be completed with draughts 
Moes the troops now under Decimus Brutus; that 
he ſhould be allowed to retain this force as long as 


Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius ſhould remain 


under arms; and that, at any rate, he ſhould re- 
tain his diviſion of the province for five years. 


In this plan of accommodation, Antony paid 
his court to the army, and even in the conceſſions 


he made, endeavoured to fruſtrate the principal 


articles, by means of the conditions which he took 
care to ſubjoin; and, in order more effectually to 
defeat the purpoſe of his antagoniſts, he ſent to 
Rome, in the company of the deputies of the Se- 
nate, his own Quzſtor, of the name of Cotyla, with 
inſtructions to ſolicit his intereſt, and to intrigue 
with the Senators and principal-citizens*. Com- 


plaining of the aſcendant his enemies had gained 


in the city, With what countenance,“ he ſaid, 
can they arraign the adminiftration of Cæſar, 


« while they ſubmit to that of Cicero? If they al- 


lege that Cæſar was an uſurper, what is this Ci- 
« cero, who pretends to dictate to the Roman Se- 


nate, and to ſuſpend the orders of the Roman 
« People? Let him know that I elaim the pro- 


« yince of Gaul, in conſequence of an appoint- 


ment from the higheſt authority in the State, 
4 2 he = be urea that I ſhall treat Deci- 


«© mus 


: 4 Cicer, Philip. viii. 
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mus Brutus as a rebel, if he perſiſt in withhold- cn ap, 
«ing it from me. The life of this traitor ſhall 5 


« atone for that noble blood which was ſhed in pre- 
« ſence of the Roman Senate, and ſhall expiate 
the guilt in which 3 is faſt = bo the 


„ Senate itſelf .“ 


Antony, in this mme to o hie Quieſtor, an 
in his public declarations, joined with the inſo- 
lence of the matter, affected expreſſions of ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the Senate; and made a variety of pro- 
poſals, either to gain time, or to inſinuate himſelf 
into favour with the army, whoſe intereſt he pre- 
tended to have greatly at heart. The deputies who 


had been employed on this unſucceſsful miſſion, in- 


curred much public cenſure. It was unworthy of 
L. Piſo and of L. Philippus, it was ſaid, to hold any 
intercourſe with a rebel, who refuſed the moſt im- 


mediate compliance with the orders that were fent 


to him *. Under this ſenſe of the matter, at ameet- 
ing of the Senate, it was moved, that war-ſhould 


bed declared againſt Antony, and that every Sena- 


tor ſhould'afſume the military habit. This motion 
was agreed to, even by Lucius Cæſar, uncle to 


Antony; a decree was framed upon it, and paſſed 
without oppoſition, by which the army under his 


command, were required by a certain _ to = 


down their arms . 


Upon this reſolution, obtained wp teal who 


firove for the preſervation of the commonwealth, 
great 


I Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. | - 
2 Cicer. ad Famil. lib. xu. ep. 4 
3 Dio. Caf. lib. xlvi. c. 29, 30. Cicer. Philip. 1 vill. 
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CH AP. great rejoicings were made over all. Italy, and it 
K 9 1 did not then appear from whence any real danger 


could ariſe to the authority of laws, which were ſo 
properly ſupported. The Conſuls, it was obſer- 
ved, acted with great yigour ; the Senate, the mid- 
dling claſs, and the citizens in general, expreſſed 
great zeal . The People crowded: to have their 
names enrolled in the levies which were ordered 2, 
The reputation which Cicero gained in bringing 
public affairs into this ſituation, ſet him at the 
head of the commonwealth ; but while it placed 
the whole adminiſtration of the State in his hands, 
it made him an object of great animoſity to the 
oppoſite party, and of ſome envy to many perſons 
of principal conſideration in his own. It was un- 
der the impreſſion of theſe circumſtances, he com- 
plained, that Senators of the firſt rank were luke- 
warm, were timid, or ill en to the ac of 
the republic 3. 2 

The conduct of the war was ad to 5 
Conſuls, and jointly with them, to Octavius, in the 
rank of Proprætor. Orders were likewiſe diſpatch- 
ed to Lepidus and to Plancus, to co-operate with 
theſe officers. The firſt was yet in the province 
of Narbonne, on his march into Spain :-the other 
was poſted on the Rhone 4. The treaſury being 
ſa. much. exhauſted by the late embezzlements, 
that there was not money ſufficient for the imme- 


diate 
I | Cicer. ad Famil lib. xii. ep. 4. 


2 Ibid. lib. xi. ep. $ 
3 Ibid. | 
4 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlvi. c. 39. 
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diate ſervice, it was agreed that all citizens ſhould «x a P. 


that the Senators ſhould pay, over and above, a 


certain rate for all the houſes or tenements they 


either poſſeſſed or let to tenants; and that in aid of 
theſe ſupplies, requiſitions of money and of arms 
ſhould be made through all the towns of Italy. 

In the mean time, Octavius, without waiting 
for the authority with which the Senate had late- 
ly inveſted him, had followed Antony acroſs the 
Apennines, and took poſt with his army at the 
Forum Cornelu *, on the road from Ariminum? 
to Mutina 3. The meſſages which paſſed between 
the Senate and Antony, as well as the delays which 
the Conſuls, under the pretence of winter, made 
in advancing with their forces, gave him ſome de- 
gree of uneaſineſs. Panſa was employed at Rome 
in conducting the new levies. Hirtius, though 
deſtined to take the field, and to join Octavius, 
was ftill detained by indiſpoſition 4. In the mean 
time, Antony continued the ſiege of * with- 
out intermiſſion, | 

Octavius, after having ſent many nates mel. 


ſages to haſten the march of the Conſul, was at 
laſt joined by him at the Forum Cornelii, and 


they advanced together ; forced the poſts which 
n had * at Claterna and Bononia, 
| 118800 18 K and 
I Fog 
1 Rimini. 
3 Now Modena. 
4 Dio. Cal lib. xlvi. c. 35, 36. 


pay the five-and-twentieth part of all their effects; XXI. 
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en Ar. and encamped at the latter of theſe places". Here | 
. — I they were ſtill ſeparated by the Rhenus and La- | 
| vinius from the army of Antony, which covered 
the ſiege of Mutina, and were precluded from any | 
communication with the town. The country be- 
ing flat, they endeavoured to give notice of their 
preſence, by lights elevated on poles from the high- 
eſt trees; and leaſt theſe ſignals ſhould not be ob- 
ſerved, they employed dextrous ſwimmers to paſs 
through the enemy's ſtations by the channels of 
the rivers, and proceed to the town with intelli- 
gence of enen relief, Oe on pos of 
metal. in 
en this inbrmstlon, ae was ene 
in his reſolution of defending the place to the laſt 
extremity, and prevailed on the garriſon, under 
the proſpect of effectual ſuccours, to perſevere in 
the toils and dangers of their preſent ſervice *. 
The Senate, notwithſtanding they truſted that 
the preſervation of the republic would be taken up 
as the common cauſe of all thoſe-who could hope to 
partake in its honours, and believed that the preſent 
Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, though appointed by 
Cœſar, were ſincerely embarked in its cauſe; and 
notwithſtanding the confidence they placed in Octa- 
vius as oppoſed to Antony, they ſtill relied chiefly 
on thoſe who had taken an active part againſt the 
late * of Cæſar, and looked to Brutus and 


. | Caſſius 
x Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. xii. ep. 5. 
2 Dio. Caſſ. bb, xlvi. c. 35, 36. 
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Caſſius for a principal ſupport againſt the remains c 1 4 p, 
of that military faction. On this account, they . 


had annulled the proceedings of Antony relating 
to the diſtribution of the eaſtern provinces, rein- 
ſtated Marcus Brutus in the government of Mace- 
donia, and Caſſius in that of Syria; and, by theſe 


appointments, placed the whole reſources of the 


commonwealth on the eaſt, from the Hadriatic to 
the utmoſt en of the n under their 
authority rx. | 

Marcus Brutus and Caſſius had left Italy in 0 
preceding autumn. Brutus had paſſed through 
Lucania. Thither Porcia accompanied him, with 
the melancholy proſpect of parting, perhaps for 
ever. While ſlie endeavoured to conceal her grief, 
ſhe was betrayed into tears by the ſight of a pic- 
ture, which repreſented the parting of Hector and 
Andromache. One of the company, without ob- 
ſerving Porcia's diſtreſs, repeated from Homer the 
lines from which the hint of this picture was ta- 
ken. My father, my mother, and my brother are, 
Hector, all in thee *. “ But I cannot reply,“ faid 
Brutus, © in the words of Hector, go to thy (maids, 
and mind thy loom; for although Porcia is defi- 
« cient in ſtrength of body, in her mind ſhe is 
* formed to great affairs 3. 


Brutus, 
1 Appian. de Bell. Civil. lb. iii 
. "Exrog arg ov ov 16 weng * Torne urnę, 
f He. Xx ines. ö Iliad. lib. vi. V. 429. 


3 For theſe particulars, Plutarch quotes young Bibulus, the ſon of Por- 
gia byfa' former huſband, who was preſent. Plutarch. in Bruto. 


, 
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GHAP, - Brutus, having embarked at Elea, failed into 
39% Greece, where he was received with every mark 
of reſpect. Here he ſeemed to devote himſelf en- 
tirely to ſtudy; but had his agents employed to 
provide what was neceſſary to meet the ftorm, 
which he had reaſon to expect. He ſent Hero- 
ratus into Macedonia to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the troops in that province, and drew about him- 
. ſelf all the young Romans who were then at A- 
thens, attending the different ſchools which ſtill 
ſupported the reputation of that place. 
While Brutus remained in Greece, he received 
a ſum of money, amounting to ſixteen thouſand 
_ talents, recently collected from the revenues of 
Aſia ; and beſides the new. levies he had ordered, 
was joined by different bodies of troops already in 
the province or its neighbourhood. Of theſe, ſome 
had ſerved under an officer named Apuleius ; o- 
thers under Vatinius in Illyricum. Some had 
been ſtationed under Caius Antonius at Apollo- 
nia :. And a conſiderable part of Dolabella's 
forces, who were marching under Cinna into Afia, 
followed the fame example 3. As Brutus was con- 
fidered in Macedonia and Theſſaly as reviving the 
party of "Pompey, many who had ſerved under 
that leader, and were yet diſperſed in thoſe parts, | 
flocked to his ſtandard, fo that he ſoon appeared 
at the head of a conſiderable army, amounting to | 
four legions complete, with a detached body of 
IB 8 five | 


| 


x Cie. Philip, xiii. 
2 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvii. c. 27. 
3 Plutarch. in Bruto. : 
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five hundred. horſe. A great. convoy, with ſpare c x LFY P. 
arms, which Cæſar had provided for the Parthian ., 


war; and which, by the order of Antony, were 
then to be again returned into Italy, were inter- 
cepted by him at Demetrias. Upon the order of 
the Senate to put him in poſſeſſion of Macedonia, 
the greater part of the province, then under the 
command of Hortenſius, acknowledged his autho- 
rity. At his departure from Athens, many of the 
young Roman nobility, with the ardour of inge- 
nuous youth, made a part of his retinue, and 
among; theſe, the ſon of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
who, though, with a genius for letters. inferior to 
that of his father, became nevertheleſs diſtinguiſh- 
ed as a ſoldier. in the courſe of the war*, And 
to him we may join alſo Horatius Flaccus, though 
leſs a ſoldier, and of meaner extraction, no leſs en- 
nobled, though only by his wit. 

Caſſius, at the ſame time, had gone with the 
utmoſt diſpateh into Syria, to prevent Dolabella, 
who was ſent by the oppoſite party to take poſſeſ- 
tion of that province. He had received ſome ſup- 


plies of men and of money from Trebonius, then 


commanding at Smyrna, and prevailed with part 
of the cavalry of Dolabella, on their march through 
the province of Aſia, to abandon their leader. 
With theſe forces, he advanced into Cilicia, re- 
duced the city of Tarſus, and continued his march, 
with a reſpectable appearance, into his intended 
province. | 
At 


2 Plutarch. in Bruto. 
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At the arrival of Caſſius, the forces of Syria 


xXZX= were divided, and the oppoſite parties had actually 


FP % 
{ 


committed hoſtilities againſt each other. The 
troops which had been ftationed there by Julius 
Cæſar, had, even before his death, mutinied, and 
had put Sextus Julius, a young man who com- 
manded them, to death. Having thus ſet one par- 
ty at defiance, they declared for the other, took 
orders from Cæcilius Baſſus, one of Pompey's of- 
ficers, who, having eſcaped from Pharſalia, then 
lay at Tyre, and in this change of their leader, 
embraced the cauſe of the republic. They de- 
feated Statins Murcus, whom Cæſar had order- 
ed, with three legions, to reduce them, and made 
it neceſſary to bring againſt them a reinforce- 
ment of three legions more from Bythinia, under 
Marcus Criſpus. This officer had accordingly ar- 
rived with this reinforcement to the party of Cz- 
far, and was actually engaged in the ſiege of Apa- 
mea, to which Baſſus had retired, when N ar- 
rived 3 in Syria. N 

There were now in this province, 8 on 
oppoſite ſides, no leſs than eight legions. Upon 
the arrival of Caſſius, the two legions under Baſ- 
ſus ſubmitted to his command; and ſoon after the 
other fix, moved by the Abel of his commiſſion 


from the Senate, or gained by his perſonal charac- 


ter and addreſs, followed this example. Four more 
legions, who, intending to join Dolabella, were 
marching from Egypt through Paleſtine *, were 
intercepted, and forced to receive his onders as 

| governor 


2 Dio, Caſſ. lib, xlvii. c. 26, 27, 28. 
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governor of Syria. His army, by thoſe different ch 
acbceſſions amounted to twelve legibns . 


Vpon the firſt ſuſpicion that Brutus and Caſſius 


intended to poſſeſs . themſelves of ſuch: important 


provinces;/Dolabella, to whom, by the influence of 
Antony, the command in Syria had been affigned, 
ſet oat from Rome, and with all poſſibie diligence 


joined ſome troops that were placed to receive 


him on the fide of Macedonia, paſſed the Helleſ- 
pont, and continued his route to the eaſt. In paſt 
ſing throuꝑui the province bf Aſia, he had an in- 
terview:ut- Smyrna with Trebonius, profeſſed a 


friendſhip" for him, affected great reſpect for his 
aſſociates in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, and a 


zeal for the reſtoration of the commonwealth. 
After this conference with the governor of the 
province, he put his army in motion with tlie moſt 
pacific) appearances on the route to Epheſus; and 
having by theſe means put Trebonius off his guard, 
he returned in tlie night, ſurpriſed the city ef 
Smyrna, ſeized on the perſon of the governor; and, 
with many inſults, put him to the torture *, con- 
tinuing him under it for ſome days, in order to 
extort a diſcovery of the treaſure which he ſup- 
poſed to be hid in ſome part af the province; 
but on the third day, Dolabella having eee 
his mind with theſe cruelties, gave orders that 
Trebanius ſhould be ſtrangled, his head fevereti 
from the body, and ex poſed on the point of a [SY 
while the limbs were dragged through the ſtreets. 
VoI. IV. R . This 
1 Dio. Caff. lib. zlvii. e. 2. A 5 
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CHAP: This murder, being committed on the perſon 
XL, of a Roman officer, within the- very province in 
which he was appointed to command, raiſed a ge- 
neral indignatian. . Dolabella was declared a pu- 
blie enemy by the Senate. The conduct of the 
war againſt him was committed to Caius Caſſius, 
who being now eat the head of the armies in 8y- 
Tris; was, together with: Marcus Brutus, authori- 
ſed by formal decrees to retain all the forces they 
had aſſembled, and all the reſources, of which 
ing to their own. judgment, where the ſervice of 
the republic Abd moſt to DRE their exer. 
tions . 1 7 io u 283 
Thus the ee of moving were 5 
lighted in Italy, began to extend, and were ſoon 
communicated to every part of the empire. The 
oppoſſte armies before Mutina continued during 
the winter to obſerve each other, and in their at- 
tempts to give or to withhold relief from the beſie- 
ged in that town, had frequent ſk irmiſnes or partial 
engagements. The chief direction of affairs at 6 
Rome, in the mean time, had devolved upon Cicero, 0. 
who ineited the Senate and the People, with all the h 
powers of his eloquence, againſt Antony. The:ſol- w 
diers in general, withitheir officers, were. notwith- h 
mos ſtanding.inclined to favour. this. declared enemy of hi 
the commonwealth. | Ventidius in particular, who if 
profeſſed: to range himſelf under Octavius, was in i 
reality warmly attached to his rival; and, in order to 
| | * Mn ee 


„ 
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ſerye bim, actually formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Ci- c WAP. 
cero, and the other heads of the republican party - 


at Rome. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled a body 
of veteranf in the neighbourhood and advanced 
towards the city; but his defign being ſuſpected, 
and the perſons againſt whom it was directed ha- 
ving taken the alarm, and withdrawn to places of 
ſafety, he turned away to the Picenum, and there 
waited the iſſue of the campaign 

The Senate, meanwhile, as in full e of 
the 3 e laws, to La for the fu- 


% 


CS „ 


Pompey. They 3 prion 00. qxtraordinary 
commiſſion of any kind ſhould be given to any 
ſingle perſon, or any provincial appointment pro- 
longed beyond a lingle year 2. But while they were 
thus employed, ſeparate addreſſes were preſented 
to them from Lepidus and from Plancus, warmly 
recommending an accommodation with Antony. 
Cicero made his obſervations on this conduct, in a 
letter to Plancus of the; thirteenth of the kalends 
of April, or twentieth of March; but he delivers 
himſelf to Lepidus on the ſame ſubject with more 
warmth, alluding to ſome recent honours which 
had been received by this officer, and for which 
he neglected to make the proper acknowledgments. 
9 1 wn e he ie « that you with to recon- 
? Py FYY 5 634 $498 Ra ad CL 19 eile 
Cicer, Philip rl. mee el Eqn, ub. v. ep; 16% 
A Dio. Caff. lib. xlvi. e. 39. 
hy Cicer. Philip. xii. 
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3; eile your fellow citizens. © If you could procure 


« them peace without ſlavery, you would perform 


"ng ' meritorious ſervice to "your country, and ac- 


* quire much honour to yourſelf; - but if, under 
„ the title of peace, we are again to become the 


* flaves”of à profligate” villain, be aſſured that 
2 every man in his ſenſes will prefer death. In 
my opinion, therefore; it will be wiſe in you to 


« defift from a propoſal which neither tile Senate, 


66 the People, nor any good” man can approve l. x? 


— Notwithſtanding theſe” ſentiments, publicly de- 


clared by a perſon then ſuppoſed to be at the head 
of the republic, numbers in the city and in the 
Senate had efpouſed the cauſe of Antony. Piſo, at 


whoſe houſe the wife and children of this ſuppoſed 
public enemy were entertained, openly correſpond- 

ed with him. The Conſul Panſa propoſed a freſh 
deputation to be ſent to him with overtures of 
peace, and his party in the Senate inſidiouſly of. 

fered to deyolve the honour of this deputation 
upon Cicero himſelf, who rejected the offer, with 
proper animadverſion on the danger to which his 


life muſt be expoſed in the camp of his perſonal 


enemy, and diſcuſſed with” his uſual eloquence the 
weakneſs of the council itſelf, as well as the great 


5 e Nee bn. prov to A 4 vc in 
it. Eee 


10 1 


While this wake Us i in agitation, Hirtius and 


Octavius appear to have joined in a meſſage to 


2 * him of what had been Propoſed 


in 
I ; oor, ad Familiar, Lb, x. ep. 6—27. 
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in the Senate, and deſiring a ceſſation of arms, HAP. 


with liberty to convey ſome ſupply to the garriſon 
of Mutina, until the event of the Senate's delibe- 
rations ſhould be known. Antony replied in terms 
calculated to infinuate himſelf into the favour of 
the late Cæſar's party, and to gain the affeQion of 
the army; but full of reproach and contumely 
againſt thoſe who pretended to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the commonwealth, and ' againſt the authors of 
the preſent councils at Rome. In this he "alluded 
to a late decree of the Senate, which was expreſſed 


in terms of indignation againſt the murderers of 


Trebonius, and to a commiſſion or warrant, which 
empowered Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius, to 
execute public Juſtice” againſt Dolabella on this 


account. In reference to theſe: meaſures I 


„know not (ſaid Antony, in his anſwer to Hir- 
« tius/'and Octavius) whether I ſhould receive 
more ſatisfaction from the death of that vil- 
lain Trebonius, than I feel indignation at the 
unjuſt ſentence paſſed againſt Dolabella. That 
the Roman Senate ſhould value the life of that 
« vile Trebonius, more than they did that of Cæ- 
« ſar himſelf, the father of his country, is ſurely 


* pftovoking enough; but what muſt I feel, when 


« I ſee you Hirtius, whom Cæſar has raiſed and 
« adorned ſo much, that I am perſuaded you 
« ſcarcely know yourſelf; and when J ſee you, 
« young man, who have no pretence to confider- 
« ation beſides the name of Ceſar, which you 


have boldly aſſumed, contributing all in your 


« power to blaſt the memory of Cæſar? and when 


R 3 | * 
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uA. I ſee. you both endeavouring to oppreſs his 


— 


i « friends, committing. yourſelves, with | all the 
«6 powers of the commonwealth, into the hands of 
Marcus Brutus and of Caius Caſſius, who were 


his murderers; and when I ſee you joined a- 


* gainſt me to reſcue from juſtice this, aſſaſſin, 
Pecimus Brutus, who had ſo aggravated a part 
in the ſame crime? But, the camp and the 


*, head quatters of Pompey it ſeems are to be 


* reftored;, and to bear anew the name and the 
. authority of a Roman Senate, where the exilc 
* Cicero is to be ſet up at the _ of ou revin. 


66 ing faction. 


Lou are employed i in EEG the and of 
40 Trebonius, am employed in avenging the death 
of Cæſar; and we, who were once the friends 


of Cwſar, like a troop. of gladiators belonging 


* to the ſame maſter, are now to part, and from 
« oppoſite ſides to fight and to cut one another's 
throats under the auſpices of Cicero, who is 
* become director of the ſhew | But for me, 1 
* have taken my reſolution, and will neither ſuffer 


the veterans to be ſtript of their juſt rewards, 


* nor the wrongs, which are intended tg myſelt 


« and tò my friends, to be carried into.execution. 


« If in this I am ſupported, and ſucceed, life will 
„be ſweet; if I fail, the thaught of what you arc 
< to ſuffer, from the very party you are now endea- 
« youring to raiſe up againſt me, will even then 
** be ſome conſolation. If the faction of Pompey 
t be 0 inſglogt in its ruin, I choole that you, rather 

than 
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FR than I, ſhould experience the effect of its reco- c HAP. 
he « very, and of its return to power.“? . . 
of Antony, in all his diſcourſes, affected to be in 
re good underſtanding with Lepidus and with Plan- 
a- cus, who, he inſinuated, were in concert witk him- 
n, ſelf, and embarked in the ſame cauſe . But what- 
rt ever ſecret correſpondence theſe officers' may have 
ic held together, they and Pollio likewiſe profeſſed 
e the higheſt duty to the Senate, and affection to the 
be commonwealth. Plancus having, for ſome time 
le after the commeneement of the war, declined any 
1 open declaration, now informed the Senate in a 
public addreſs, That he had hitherto been taking 
f meaſures to render the declaration he ſhould make 
h of real moment to the republic; that he had · re- 
s mained filent ſo long, not from any heſitation in 
g the choice of his party, but from a deſire more ef- 
n fectually to ſerve that party which he had long 
$ ſince embraced ; that before he declared himſelf, 
$ he had ſecured the co-operation of his own officers, 
| the affectious of his army, and of the whole pro- 
1 vince in which he was ſtationed; that he was now 


at the head of five complete Iden well affected to 
the commonwealth, and, in conſequence of his li- 
beralities, attached to himſelf; that the whole pro- 
vince was unanimous in the ſame cauſe; that the 
People, with a zeal which a concern for their own 

freedom or ſafety could not ſurpaſs, had taken arms 
in ſupport of the Roman republic; that he was 
ready to obey the orders of the Senate, either to 
R 4 retain 


1 Clcer. Philip. xi;3. 
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CHAP. retain - big ,command, or; -tefign. it to any perſon 
— they ſhould appoint to receive it from him; that 
be would either remain in his pdſt;'or advance upon 
1 the enemy; and by the laſt of theſe meaſures, if it 
7 ſhould be thought expedient; he: would cheerfully 
draw upon himſelf the whole weight of the war; 
fox that provided he could, by any means, re- eſta- 
bliſh, the commonwealth, or defer its ruin, the man- 
ner of doing it was indifferent to him. Others, he 
ſaid, had declared themſelves for the Senate, while 
that body, being greatly alarmed, was laviſſr oß its 
commendations and of its rewards ; but that if, he 
had miſſed the time in which his declarations, were 
likely to have; been moſt highly valued, he had 
chaſen the occaſion on which his efforts promiſed 
the greateſt benefit to the public, a conſideration 
'which ſhould be to him. a ſufficient reward. for the 
_ higheſt ſervice he could perform 1111 
Pollio, at the ſame time, wrote to ee ex · 
| prefiiag a violent deteſtation of Antony's faction, 
and of the defigns of their leader. To be con- 
nected with ſuch a perſon in any cauſe, he ſaid, 
would be grievous; that even his having acted 
under Cæſar himſelf, being contrary to his diſpo- 
ſition, he ſaid, and to his principles, was, notwith- 
llanding the circumſtances which obliged him to 
it, now become ſerious matter of regret. The ex- 
perience of his condition under that uſurper had 
made him more ſenſible of the value of freedom, 
and of the miſery of 9 and ſervitude. 
; 66 If 
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If any one for the future, he continued, „Mall nap 
i pretend to uſurp ſuch powers, he ſhall find in . 


% me an open and a declared enemy. There is 
% no danger to Which I will not expoſe mne in 
« the cauſe of freedom 

While the party of the Senate n to gain 


ſuch aceeſſions of ſtrength by the declaration of ſo 


many military officers in the different provinces, 
Decimus Brutus was reduced to great ſtraits at 
Mutina; and waited, under many circumſtances 
of diſtreſs; for the opening of a campaign, in which 
he expected that his own fate, and that of the re- 
publie, might ſoon be determined. On the ap- 
proach of the proper ſeaſon, the Conſul Panſa, 
with the levies he had made, amounting to four 


legions, marched towards Gaul, and being arrived 


at Bononia on the fourteenth of April, was next 
day to have joined his colleague, who had taken 


poſt with Octavius, to obſerve, and to impede the 


progreſs of the ſiege. To facilitate their junction, 
Hirtius had detached the legion which was called 
the Martia, with two Pretorian bands, to occupy 
the paſſes, and to ſtrengthen the van of Panſa's ar- 


my, in caſe they ſhould be diſturbed on their 


march. Antony, at the ſame time, having intel- 
ligence of their route, marched in the night with 


two choſen legions, the ſecond and third, two Præ- 
torian cohorts,” being veteran and experienced 


troops, with a numerous body of irregulars and 


| horſe, He took poſt at a village, which was call- 


40 0 : ed 
x Cicer. ad Famil. lib. x. c. 3zr. 
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A KAP. ed:the Forum Gallorum, and poſting the horſe and 


Z  arregulars in open view in the field, at ſome: «dif 
tance from the village, he placed the legions and 
irregular eg eee under the cbver of 
the houſes. mcs do lu : 
Ki- When Panſa's army, Jed? by the + detachment 
which Hirtius had ſent to receive them, came in 
fight of Antony's horſe and irregulars, they could 
not be reſtrained until the poſture and ſtrength of 
the enemy were examined. They broke from theit 
ranks; and, without waiting till the village ſnould 
be viſited, they ruſhed through u defile in a wood 
or moraſs to intercept the enemy, who, appearing 
to conſiſt of horſe and light infantry alone, could, 
as they apprehended, have no hapes of ſafety but 
by endeavouxing to eſcape, which it was neceſſary 
by an immediate attack to prevent. As the fore- 
moſt of Panſa's army were paſſing in the moſt dit- 
orderly manner from this defile, in purſuit of their 
ſuppoſed prey, Antony, with the legions, placed 
himſelf in their way, and forced them to halt, and 
even to fall back with great ſlaughter. Panſa him- 
ſelf, was; dangerouſſy wounded, and his army ob- 
liged to take refuge in the camp from which they 
had marched in the morning. Here, too, Ant ny 
attempted to force them, but was repulſed; and 
fearing that his on retreat might be cut off, took 
his reſolution to retire, and endeavoured, without 
| loſs of time, to rejoin the main body of his army 
which lay before Mutina. 8 
N ä Antony 
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Antony was ſoon juſtified in his apprehenſions c 1 ap. 


of the danger to which the further purſuit of his 
victory over Panſa might have expoſed him; for 
Hirtius, having intelligence of the movement he 
had made in the night, though too late to prevent 
its effects, had, with twenty cohorts of veterans, left 
his own camp, ayrived at the Forum Gallorum, and 
was in poſſeſſion of the very ground on which 
Panſa had been defeated, when Antony, returning 
from the purſuit of his victory, fell, in his turn, in- 
to the ſame ſnare which he himſelf, a few hours 
before, had ſo ſucceſsfully laid for his enemy; he 
was accordingly ſurpriſed and defeated with great 
ſlaughter, and with the loſs of the eagles or ſtand- 
ards of both the legions, and of ſixty enſigns of 


the cohorts. After this diſaſter he himſelf, hav- 


ing fled with the -cavalry, arrived about ten at 
night in his camp before Mutina *, and from 
thence ſent detachments abroad to collect the re- 
mains of his Jeattered party, or to foeilitzee thee 
retreat. | | GH 

Panſa having we carried to Bononia:' on ac- 
count of the wounds he had received, Hirtius took 
the command of his divifion of the army, and ef- 


fected its junction with his own, and with that of 


Octavius. 
In this ſtate of affairs, 8 being confidet- 
ably weakened by his loſs in the late action, and the 


enemy being greatly reinforced by their junction, 


he 


I Cicer, ad Familiar. lib, x. ep. 30, 


2 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 
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n r. he determined to keep within his lines, to continue 
— the blockade of Mutina, and to await the effect of 
the diſtreſs into which he had already reduced 
the beſieged. The ftraits to which Deeimus Bru- 
13 tus, with the garriſon, was expoſed, at the ſame 
time haſtened the endeavours of Hirtius and Oc- 
tavius to force the enemy to battle. For this 
purpoſe, or in order to relieve the town, they made 
a feint to throw in ſuccours on a ſide which the 
beſiegers had deemed inacceſſible, and which, on 
this account, they had but ſlightly guarded. An- 
tony, alarmed by this attempt to render abortive 
all the labours he had ſuſtained in the preceding 
blockade, drew forth his army to oppoſe them, 
and by this movement expoſed himſelf to the 
hazard of a general engagement. While he was 
making his diſpoſition to receive the enemy in the 
field, his lines were attacked by a fally from the 
town, and it became neceſſary to divide his forces. 
He himſelf, with that part of his army which re- 
i mained with him to make head againſt Hirtius 
3 and Octavius, was defeated, fled to his camp, and, 
being purſued thither, continued to give way, un- 
til the action ended by the death of the Conſul 
Hirtius, Who, after he had forced the intrench- 
ments of the enemy, was killed, and fell near to 
the Prætorium or head-quarters of their general. 
Upon this event, Octavius, on whom the 
command devolved, not baving thoſe qualities 
of a ſoldier which were neceſſary to replace 
the Conſul, ſuffered the victorious army, thus 
checked by the loſs of their leader, to be dri- 
ven 
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yen back from the ground they had gained, and cu a vp; 


left the enemy again in poſſeſſion of his own works 
and encampment. In the operations of the preced- 
ing day, however, Antony, feeling all the effects 
of a defeat, and not being in condition to eontinue 
the ſiege, reſolved to decamp in the night; and 
executed this reſolution unobſerved and unmoleſt- 
ed, either from the town of Mutina or the camp. 
Here the perſonal courage of Octavius began firſt 
to be ſuſpected, or appeared more fit for the council 
than for the field: © It muſt; however, for the pre- 
ſent be left undetermined; whether much of what is 
imputed to cowardice in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
was not rather # part of his general character for 
addreſs ' and good management, with which he 
ſhunned the riſk of his own cauſe and that of his 
party, in the unneceſſary expoſure of his own per- 
ſon. He had other motives, on the preſent occaſion; 
to reſtrain his efforts; and Decimus Brutus, though 
in the morning he had obſerved that the lines of 
the beſiegers ſeemed to be evacuated, yet, as he 
had no intelligence from the camp, remained all 
that day in ſuſpenſe. Even after he had received 
information of what had paſſed, of the various 
events of the action, and of the Conſul's death, he 
was diſcouraged in finding, that he was from 
thenceforward to depend on Octavius for ſupport 
and co-operation in the war; and being greatly 
alarmed by the neglect which this young man had 
fhown in not joining him the moment the commu- 
nication between them was open; while he was not 

. in 
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ca, in condition to act alone, having neither cavalry 
2 nor baggage horſes, and the troops being greatly re · 


duced by the hardſhips they had ſuffered, he was 
obligedſto remain inactive, ſo that the enemy were 
permitted to effect their retreat undiſturbed *. 

On the ſecond: day after the battle, Decimus 
Brutus, being ſent for by Panſa, the ſurviving Con- 
ſul, to Bononia, to concert the future operations of 
the war, learned, on his way, that this Peu alſo 
was dead of his ene 5g. 

By theſe delays Antony had got nor 0 be 
a-head, and without halting, reached the fens of 
Sabatta on the coaſt of Liguria. Here, the coun- 
try being of difficult acceſs, he; thought himſelf ſe- 
cure, and made a halt, to deliberate on the part he 

had to act. At the ſame time Ventidius, Who, 
upon the news of the defeat of his friend at Muti- 
na, had paſſed the Apennines by haſty marches, 
followed and joined him at this place. 

In the firſt accounts of Antony's Aube 1 
were carried to Rome, it was reported, that his 
army had been entirely routed; that he himſelf 
had eſcaped from the field of battle with only a 
few broken remains of his infantry unarmed; and 


that to rècruit his numbers, wherever he paſſed, 


he had broken open eee and ſet _ 

and inliſted the ſlabes 3. 2 
Upon theſe wpueſentations 5 of the n 
were e elated; OY amidſt the' acclamations 
| nie TONY 4668 of 
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of the has ordereda feaſt of 14 which c:11 ae, 
was to laſt for ſixty days, and renewed the pro- — 


chmation in which Antony, with all who had fer- 
ved under his command, were declared to have 
forfeited all the rights of ne and to be ene- 

mies of their country.. i bd be 
The commenwealth being depriemd, 960 its 3 
bead by the death of both the Canſuls, Decimus 
Brutus, as next in ſucceſſion, according to the 
arrangement which had been made far the enſaing 
year, became the principal object of eonſideration 
with the Senate; and being ſuppoſed moſt deeply 
intereſted in the preſervation of the republic, was 
the perſon on whom they chiefly relied for the 
ſupport of their cauſe. The Senators, according- 
ly, ſeemed to drop at once the high regard which 
they had hitherto! paid to Octavius, and overlook- 
ing his pretenſions and his influence over the ar- 
my, veſted in Decimus Brutus the eee all 
their forces, whether in Italy or in Gaul. il; 
Thus ended the connection of the young. Cue: 
with the friends of the republic; an alliance which 
had, on both ſides, probably been equally inſincere. 
The young man, pretending to have his eyes open- 
ed by this conduct of the Senate, and ſuppofing 
that the party of Antony was leſs hoſtile to him- 
ſelf than that which had now gained the aſcen- 
dant in the commonwealth, he flighted the in- 
ſtructions which · were ſent to him to take his or- 
ders from Brutus, retained the command not only 

0 

7 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xvi. c. 39, 
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cn xp: of the troops which had hitherto followed his own 
.—_—_— <=. tandard, but the command likewiſe of a legion 


7 Cicer ad Familiar. lib. xi. c. 20. 


gr” had been-raifed for the republic by Panda *, 


He refuſed to co-operate with Decimus Brutus in 


purſuing their recent advantage againſt Antony, 
and had influence enough with different bodies of 

the army, particularly with the fourth legion and 

the Martia, to hinder their mene the _—_ Wes 


had received ftom Rome.. 


In this manner, as the reſpect which was A to 
ORavius, by the Senate vaniſhed with the occaſion 


which they had for his ſervices; ſo all the pro- 


feſſions he made of concern for the republle, and 
af zeal for its reſtoration, diſappeared, with the 
intereft which led him to make thoſe profeffions. 


And Decimus Brutus, the perſon now acknow- 
ledged by the Senate as Conſul Elect, and head of 
the republic, for whoſe relief Octavius affected to 


bave aſſembled his forces, was left by him to finiſh 


the remains of the war againſt Antony, at the 


head of ſuch troops as had any degree of attach - 
ment to himſelf, or to the cauſe of the gepublic. 
Deeimus Brutus, when the war broke out, had 
a military cheſt of forty thouſand ſeſtertia, about 

three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds: but 


the whole was now expended, and his own credit 


likewiſe exhauſted.” He was, from this time for- 


ward, ill ſupported at Rome, all motions made in 


his favour being oppoſed by the party of Octavi- 


2 Ibid. ep. 10. 
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us, as well as by that of Antony. The troops which cx 4 — 
adhered to him amounted to ſeven legions; theſe — 


he ſubſiſted by ſuch means as he himſelf could com- 
mand. He advanced to Dortona on the fourth 
of May; and from thence continuing his march 
till within thirty miles of the enemy, he received 
intelligence, that Antony, in a ſpeech to his army, 


had declared his intention to paſs the Alps, and to 


caſt himſelf entirely on the friendſhip of Lepidus, 
in whoſe diſpoſition towards himſelf, he profeſſed 
to have great confidence; that this propoſal be- 
ing diſagreeable to the army, they had declared 
their reſolution to remain in Italy, and exclaimed, 
That here they would conquer, or periſh; that 
Antony had been diſconcerted by this declaration, 
and had continued a whole day undetermined as 
to his future operations; but in order to conform 
himſelf to the inclination 'of the army, and, if 
poſſible, to keep his footing in Italy, he was about 
to ſurpriſe Pollentia, a fortified place on the Tena- 
rus, and had detached Trebellius with a N 25 
cavalry for this purpoſe. | | 

Decimus Brutus, upon this PRIN ſent 
forward three cohorts to prevent the defign on 
Pollentiaz and theſe having effected their march 
in time-to ſecure the place, the enemy, by this 
diſappointment, notwithſtanding their late reſolu- 
tion to remain in Italy, were under a neceflity of 
paſſing the Alps. They undertook this difficult 
Vor. IV. 8 march 


I Cicer. ad Familiar, lib, xi. ep. 10. 19. 
2 Ibid, ep. 23. 
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march ſo ill provided: ithievery neceſſary, that, 
according to Plutarch, they had no ſubſiſtence but 
what was found on the route as they paſſed, confiſt. 
ing chiefly of wild herbs, fruits, and animals not 
commonly uſed for human food; but Antony him- 
ſelf 'diſcoyered a patience, and a force of mind 
which no man, judging by his uſual way of life, 
could have expected from him; and, by his own 
example, ſupported the ſpirits of his men through 
the greateſt diſtreſſe s 1 

Lepidus, in conſequence of the PE 8 3 
tions, or of his- own deſire to be at hand to take 
ſuch meaſures as the ſtate of the war in Italy might 
require, had diſcontinued the march of his army 
into Spain, and returning through the province of 
Narbonne, had paſſed the Rhone at its confluence 
with the Soan; and now, hearing of Antony's 
march, deſcended on the left of this river, and 
took a ſituation to intercept. him, not far from the 
coaſt at the Forum Vocontium, on a ſmall river 
called the Argenteum, Which an itſelf into 
the ſea at Forum Juli *. 

In the mean time, Antony nad vaſſed he hs 
and on the fifteenth-of May arrived with the firſt 
diviſion of his army at Forum Julii, four-and- 
twenty miles from the ſtation of Lepidus. Ven- 
tidius having followed about two days march in 
the rear of Antony; and having again joined him 
at this place, their * conſiſted of the ſecond 

| legion 


1 Plut. in Antonio. 


3 Frejus. 
3 Cicer. ad Familiar, kid. . ep. 39 
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ing him of Antony's approach, and expreſſing 


eight days, and hoped, by his preſence, to ſecure 
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legion entire, with a conſiderable number of men, HAP. 
but without arms; the broken remains of many le- — 
gions, together with a body of cavalry, of which, this 
part of the army having ſuffered leaſt in the late 
action, Antony had ſtill a conſiderable force. But 
in this poſition many deſerted from him, and his 
numbers were daily diminiſhing : Silanus and Cu- 
leo, two officers of rank, were among the deſer- 
ters. 
Such was the poſture of affairs, on the twenty- 
firſt of. May, when Lepidus gave to Cicero the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances * of zeal for the commonwealth, 
Plancus, at the ſame time, had taken poſt on the 
Iſere a, had thrown a bridge over that river, and 
waited for: the arrival of Decimus Brutus, whom 
he expected to join him by the moſt ordinary paſ- 
ſage of the Alps * : but while he lay in this poſi- 
tion he received a meſſage from Lepidus, inform- 


great diſtruſt of many in his own army, whom he 
ſuſpected of a diſpoſition to join the enemy; Upon 
theſe repreſentations, Plancus marched on the 
twentieth of May, as appears from his diſpatches 
to Rome of this date, expected to join Lepidus in 


the fidelity of the army, which began to be queſ- 
tioned. He wrote, with great confidence, of the 
zeal and affection of his own troops, and was pleaſ- 

„ 


1 Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. x. ep. 17. 


2 Iſara. 
3 Probably by mount Cenis, or the channels of the Dorea Baltea and the 
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| CHAP ed to ſay, that he himſelf, unſupported by any 
— other force, ſhould be able to overwhelm, as he 


expreſſes himſelf, the broken forces of Antony, 
though joined by the followers of that thuleteer 


Ventidius*. 
In the mean links! the armies of Aube and 


Lepidus being poſted in ſight of each other, fre- 


quent meſſages paſſed between the leaders; and 
as no hoſtilities were committed, the ſoldiers con- 
verſed freely together, though without any appa- 
rent effect :. Lepidus ſtill profeſſaa to govern him- 


ſelf by the orders of the Senate, and to employ 


his army in ſupport of the commonwealth. But 
while he preſerved theſe appearances, he ſent an 
order to countermand the junction of Plancus; 


and having convened his own army, as uſual, a- 


round the platform 3, from which it was the cuſ- 
tom to harangue the troops, he addreſſed them in 
a ſpeech, in which he repeated his profeſſions of 


duty to the republic, and urged a vigorous exer- 


tion in the war. It had not yet appearęd to what 
point theſe profeſſions were tending, when he was 
anſwered with exclamations, which he probably 


expected, from ſome leading perſons among the 


ſoldiers, in which they declared the wiſhes of the 
army for peace. Two Roman Conſuls, they ſaid, 
had been already killed in this unnatural quarrel. 


The beſt blood of the republic had been ſpilt, and 


the moſt reſpectable citizens declared enemies of 


their 
7 Cicer. ad Familiar. lib, x. ep 13. | 
2 Appian de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 
1 The Suggeſtum, moſt commonly raiſed of turf, 
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their country; that it was time to ſheathe the cn ap. 


ſword z “ for our parts, they ſaid; „we are de- . 


© termined that our arms; from henceforward, 
« ſhall not be employed on either ſide : From 
this audience the army of Lepidus proceeded to 
invite Antony into their eamp, and preſenting him 
to their general as a friend, terminated the war be- 
tween them by a coalition, in appearance forced 
upon Lepidus, but Perc g concerted 
with himſelf... Hide | 
eee now i: with Lepidus i in the 
command of an army which had come to oppoſe 
himſelf, and by his popularity, or ſuperior ability, 
having got the aſcendant of his colleague; found 
himſelf again in poſſeſſion of a great force, compo- 
ſed of the remains of his own late defeat, three le- 
gions that had joined him under Ventidius, and 
ſeven of which the army of Lepidus conſiſted . 
Plancus, being ſtill upon his march, perſiſted in 
his intention to join Lepidus, notwithſtanding he 
had received an order or inſtruction from himſelf 
to the contrary ; but having, at laſt; received po- 
ſitive information of his:;defeRion, and confidering 
the danger to which he himſelf muſt be expoſed 
with - inferior. numbers againſt two armies united, 
he returned to his poſt on the Iſere, and ſent preſ- 
ſing inſtances to haſten the march of Decimus Bru- 
__ and of other ſuccours 2 880 HB” ir: 
edt ane „% orb ni Lida, 
1 Cicer? ad Familiar: lib. x. ep. 21. Reim fni 3 5 
2 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, iii. 
3 Cic, ad Famil. lib. x. ep. 11. 
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CHAP. Lepidus, even after the reception of Antony into 
| — his camp, addreſſed the Senate in a ſolemn decla. 
1 ration, ſtill aſſerting his affection to the common. 
wealth, and repreſenting the late change of his 
meaſures as the effect of neceſſity impoſed upon 
him by the troops, who, in a mutinous manner, re- 
fuſed to make war on their fellow- citizens. While 
he made theſe profeſſions, he recommended to the 
Senate the example of the army, exhorted them 
to drop all private animoſities, to make the public 
good the rule of their conduct, and in reſpect to 
the recent defection of the legions he commanded, 
Z not to treat as a crime, the humane and merciful 
* diſpoſition which err had h to. 
; wards each other 
At the fame time liſpatches alba Covi Plan- 
cus and Decimus Brutus, both treating the pre- 
tended mutiny of the army in Gaul as a mere ar- 
tifice of their general to conceal his own diſpoſi- 
tions * The city was greatly alarmed, and ſuch of 
the populace as {till affected a zeal for the authority 
of the Senate, demoliſhed: the ſtatues which had 
| been lately erected to Lepidus. The Senators, in- 
eenſed nt only at his treachery, but at the falſe pro- 
feſſions with which he preſumed to addreſs them on 
the ſubject, proceeded to declare him a public ene- 
my, and reſolved, that all his adherents, who did 
not return tb their duty before the firſt of Sep- 
tember, ſnould be involved in the ſame ſentence. 
Private inſtructions were ſent, at the ſame time, 


| x Cic. ad Famil. Iib. x. ep. 35, 
2 Ibid, | 
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be admitted as of the greateſt authority, and may 
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to Marcus Brutus, and to Caius Caſſius, urging CHAP. 
them to haſten the march of their forces for the VE, 


defence of Italy and the capital of the empire *. 
During ; theſe tranſactions, Octavius remained 
inactive on the Po. The demiſe of the two Con- 
ſuls opened a new ſcene to his ambition. This 
event came ſo opportunely for his purpoſe, and his 
own character for intrigue was ſo much eſtabliſhed, 
that he was ſuſpected of having had an active part 
in procuring the death of thoſe officers. It was 
faid, that he employed an aſſaſſin to diſpatch Hir- 
tius in the heat of battle ; and that Panſa's wound, 
not being otherwiſe mortal, he ſuborned the perſon 


who dreſſed it, to render it fo by an injection of 


poiſon. A ſurgeon, named Glyco, was actually 
taken into cuſtody on this aceount; the ſuſpicion 
remained againſt Octavius till the laſt moment of 
his life, and even made a part in the grievous re- 
proaches, with which his memory continued to be 
loaded after his death :. It was rejected, how- 
ever, at the time, even by Mareus Brutus, who 
warmly interceded with Cicero in behalf of Glyco, 
as a perſon who was himſelf a great ſufferer by 
Panſa's death, and who bore ſuch a reputation for 
probity as ought to have ſecured him againſt this 
imputation 3. The teſtimony of Marcus Brutus, 
when given in favour of Octavius, muſt, no doubt, 


5 be 


2 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. 
2 Tacit. Annal. lib. i. c. 10. 
3 Cicer, ad Brutum, ep. 6. edit. Olivet, tom, 9. 
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nA. be allowed, in a great meaſure; to remove ens 0 
nole ſuſpicion | 
Octavius himſelf gave out, think: Tease wie 
dying of his wounds, deſired to ſee him in private, | 
gave him a view of the ftate of parties, and advi- 
ſed him no longer to remain the tool of thoſe who | 
meant only to demoliſh the party of Cæſar, in or- | 
der that they themſelves might riſe on its ruins. | 
But from the detail of what paſſed in the interval 
between the battle of Mutina and the death of 
Panſa;-of which Decimus Brutus ſent an account 
to Cicero, it does not appear that Octavius could | 
have ſeen Panſa. And it is probable, that this | 
pretended advice of the dying Conſul was fabri- | 
cated after wards, to juſtify the part which Octa- | 
vius took againſt the Senate . The ſuppoſed ad- | 
monition of Panſa, at any rate, was probably not | 

neceſſary: to diſſuade Octavius from continuing to 
ſupport the republic any longer than his own inte- | 
reſt required. This was the great rule of his con- | 
duct, and if, until that hour, he continued to be- | 
lieve, that the Senate intended to raiſe him on the | 
ruin of Antony's party, in order that he might be- | 
come their own maſter; and ſovereign of the em- | 
pire, he fancied furely what was not probable, and | 
what they never profeſſed to be their intention. | 
The reſtoration of the republican government, and | 
of the Senate's authority, implied, that individuals 
were to be ſatisfied with receiving the honours of 

the republic i in their turn; and in this proſpect, 


Octavius 
1 Cicer, ad Familiar. lib. xi. ep. 13. 
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Oddavius him ſelf affected to acquieſce; ſo long as c H Ar. 


it ſuited with the ſtate of his fortunes, to act the 
part of a mere citizen or conſtituent member of a 
free ſtate. 

„The Senate undoubtedly faſtained : a great loſs 
in the death of the two Conſuls. Though trained: 
up under Cæſar, and not poſſeſſed of any remark- 
able ſhare of political virtue, they were men pro- 
bably of moderate ambition, tenacious of the dig- 
nities to which they themſelves and every free ci- 
tizen might aſpire, but not covetous of more. 
They were likely, therefore, to take an 'ordinary 
part in the civil eſtabliſhment of their country, 
and by the dignity of their characters, to overawe 
the more deſperate adventurers, whoſe views and 
ſucceſſes were inconſiſtent ths: iu rams. hy of the 
commonwealth. 

If the Conſuls, Hirtius and 1 Pans, had lived, 
even with ſuch abilities as they poſſeſſed, they 
might have kept Lepidus within the bounds of his 
duty, they might have prevented Antony from re- 
covering the defeat which he. had lately received 
at Mutina, and might have obliged Octavius, if 
not to drop his ambitious deſigns, at leaſt to defer 
the execution of them to a more diſtant period. 
But, immediately after the death of theſe magiſ- 
trates, it became evident, that this young man was 
diſſatisfied with his fituation and with the party 
he had apparently joined; and accordingly, not 
only kept at a diſtance from Decimus Brutus, but 
ſeemed determined not to take any part in the 


farther 
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cHar. farther operations of the war. The priſoners that 
— were in his hands he treated as friends, and by 


bl uffering them, without any exchange or ranſom, 
to join their own army, gave hopes that he was 
ready to treat on reaſonable: terms of a reconci- 
lation with their leader. He, at the ſame time, 
took meaſures with the Senate that ſeemed to prog- 
noſticate a rupture, and in particular, made ap- 
plication for a triumph, in which neither his age, 
his rank, nor his ſhare in the late action, or victo- 
ry obtained over Antony, in any degree ſupported 
his claim; and having failed in this attempt, he 
declared his intention ta ſus 2 che office of Con- 
. 
Ocdavius, in ee to a Sutin: for, which be 
was ſo far from being legally qualified by his age, 
affected to infiſt that Cicero: ſhould! he aſſociated 
with him in the office , and ſhould take the whole 
adminiſtration on himſelf. For bis own part, he 
Aid, that, in this afſociation, he aſpired only to the 
title of Magiſtrate ; whilſt the world muſt know, 
7 the whole authority, of goyernment, and all the 
glory to be reaped, in the public adminiſtration, 
Would. redound to his colleague; that, in this re- 
1 queſt, and in that he had made for a triumph, he 
had no object but to gain a ſituation in which he 
might lay down his arms with honour, as having 
ſuch a publie acknowledgment of the ſervices 3 he 
had W $9.5 render to * e 38 
Cicero, 


x Dio Cal ld. xlvi. e. 42. 8 2 [ 
2 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. | 45 
83 Cicer. ad Brutum, ep. 10. 
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Cicero, according to the teſtimony of Dion Caſ- c av. 


55 


fius, fell into the ſnare which was thus laid for him . 


by this artful boy, that he accordingly ſupported 
his pretenſions to the Conſulate, and was willing to 
become the oſtenſible W and the tutor of 
this reviving Cæſar. 

Octavius afterwards boaſted 10 the tie he 
had employed in this piece of flattery to Cicero, as 
the only means he had left, at that time, to ſecure 
the formal continuance of his military command 
But the Senators, and the partizans of the confpi- 
rators in particular, were greatly exaſperated. The 
propoſition appeared ſo ſtrange, that no Tribune, 
no perſon in any office, not even any private-citi- 
zen, could be found to move it *. The animoſity 
of Cicero to Antony had already, they thought, 
carried him too far in flattering the preſumption 
of this aſpiring young man. If he ſhould prevail 
on the preſent occaſion, all that the Senate had 
hitherto done to reſtore the conſtitution would be 
fruitleſs. A perſon, who preſumed to claim the 
office of Conſul at an age ſo unproper, aud fo far 
ſhort of that which the law preſcribed, was likely, 


when paſſeſſed of this power, to ſet no hounds to 


his uſurpations. In order, therefore, to elude his 

project, they deferred the elections, and, in the 

mean time, appointed ten commiſſioners, under pre- 

tence of inquiring into the abuſes committed in 

Antony's adminiſtration, and of diſtributing to the 

army the gratuities, and of executing the fettle- 
ments 
1 Plat, in Cicer. 


2 Cicer. ad Brutum, ep. 10. 
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8 ments deviſed for their late ſervices, but probably 
with a real intention to veſt theſe commiſſioner; 
with the chief direction of affairs, until it could be 
determined who ſhould ſucceed in the office of 
Conſul, and who ſhould be intruſted with the ſafe- 
ty of the republic. The partizans of the common- 
wealth were now, in appearance, ſuperior to their 
enemies, but, from their recourſe to ſuch indirect 
meaſures, ſeemed inſecure in e pe of the on 
| ry: they had gained *. | 
The Senate, in order to ERP Oavius bon 
this commiſſion; without giving him any particu - 
lar reaſon to complain of their partiality, at the 
ſame time left out Decimus Brutus; and by this 
equal excluſion of perſons at the head of armies 
from the management of affairs, in which the ar- 
mies were ſo much concerned, they enabled Octa- 
vius to fill the minds of the ſoldiers with diſtruſt 
of the civil power, and to ſtate the intereſts of | 
the civil and military factions as in oppoſition to | 
each other a. He no longer, therefore, diſguiſed | 
his averſion to the Senate; complained, that they ; 
treated himſelf with diſreſpeck, called him a boy, a 
who muſt be amuſed 3, decked out with honours, b 
and afterwards deſtroyed 4. I am excluded,” 
my Gs by. ag hn the e be e not from 
4 Satt K. any | 
| x Appin de Bell. Ge Kh. M. Yor nen o 0 ! 
2 Cicer. ad Familiar, lib. xi. ep. 20. [ 
£3; Ibid. ep. 27. | | I 
1 4 Laudandum 49 e ornandum, tollendum.— This laſt 5 6 is 


- ambiguous, This ſaying was imputed to Cicero, but is Rn _ de- 
nied by him. | 
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« any peculiar diſtruſt i in me, but from the ſame mo- 1 MAP, 
tive from which Decimus Brutus is alſo excluded, 2 


« a general diſtruſt of every perſon who is likely 
« to eſpouſe the intereſts of military men; and, 
« from theſe excluſions, it is evident what is in- 
4 tended with reſpect to the army, and with re- 
5 pet to the expectations entertained by the ve- 
« terans, of a juſt reward for their ſervices .“ 

Upon the junction of Antony with Lepidus, the 
Senate felt the neceſſity of paying a little more 
attention than they had lately done to the intereſts 
of Octavius. Inſtead of appointing him to act un- 
der Decimus Brutus, as they at firſt intended, they 
now joined him in the command of the army; and, 
in this new ſituation, required him to co-operate 
in defending Ttaly againſt the united n of __ 
tony and Lepidus. n 

Octavius inſtantly communicated to the army 
theſe orders of the Senate, with inſinuations of 
the hardſhips which they were now to undergo on 
being ſent on a freſh ſervice, before they had recei- 
ved the rewards which were promiſed and due'to 
them for the former; and he propoſed, that they 
ſhould ſend deputies to the Senate with proper re- 
preſentations on this ſubjet. 

A number of Centurions were accordingly ſe- 
lected, to carry what was rather a mandate than a 
requeſt of the army to Rome. As they delivered 
their meſſage in name of the legions, without any 


mention of Octavius, this was thought a favourable 


W 
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CHA . opportunity to negociate directly with the troops, 


without conſulting their leader; and the Senate 
accordingly: ſent a commiſſion for this purpoſe, 
with hopes that they might be. able to, detach 
the army from their general, or. that at leaſt they 
might be able to engage, in their own cauſe, thoſe 
legions, in particular, who had deſerted from An- 
tony, with ſuch earneſt wee, of zeal for the 
co mmonwealtnn. 
cavius, to counteract chis 1 17 hefore the 
commiſſioners employed. i in the execution of it ar- 
rived in his camp, drew forth his army, and in a 
tpeech. complained: of. this and of the former inju- 
ries he had received from the Senate: Their 
intention,“ he ſaid, is to cut off ſeparately 
all thoſe who were attached to the public ſer- 
vice under Cæſar. When they have accompliſh- 
« ed this purpoſe, the army too muſt fall at their 
feet n. They will recall the grants of land 
which have been made to you, and will deprive 
« you of the juſt reward of all your faithful ſer- 
% vices. They charge me with ambition; but 
5 what evidence is there of my ambition ? ? Have 
« I not declined the dignity of Prætor, when you 
offered to procure it for me? My motive is not 


« ambition, but the love of my country; and for | 


« this I am willing to run any hazard to which I 
« myſelf may be expoſed ; but cannot endure, 
upon any account; that you ſhould be ſtript of 
44 what you have ſo dearly bought by your la- 
15 « bours 
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hours in the public cauſe. It is now become evi- HA r. 
dent, that, in order to prevent the moſt dange- —— 


4 rous powers from coming into the hands of your 
enemies, and in order to enſure the rewards to 
«* which, you are ſo juſtly entitled, it is neceſſary 
« that your friends ſhould be raiſed to the head of 
« the commonwealth. In the quality of Conſul 
«I ſhall;be able to do juſtice to your merits; to 
puniſh the murderers of my father, to be reyen- 
«, ged, of our common enemies, and.at laſt to bring 
«, theſe unhappy domeſtic diſſenſions to an end.“ 

This harangue was returned with acclamations 
of joy, and a ſecond deputation, to be eſcorted by 
four hundred men, was inſtantly appointed from 
the army, demanding the Conſulate for their gene- 
ral. The officers employed in this ſervice were 
repeatedly admitted to audiences in the Senate. 
In, anſwer. to the objections which were drawn 
from the defects of their general's age and title, 
they, urged former precedents; that of Scipio, of 
Dolabella, and the ſpecial acts relating to Octa- 
vius himſelf, in whoſe favour ten years of the le- 
gal age had been already diſpenſed with. One of the 


- officers in this fingular deputation, while the Se- | 


nate. Propoſed a delay in order to deliberate on 
the matter, is ſaid to have ſhown the hilt of his 


dagger; and ſome one of the party who eſcorted 


the deputies, in reſuming his arms at the door of 


the e was heard to ſay, in girding the 
belt 


| 1 3 de Bell. Civ, lib. iii, 
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: ” þ CHAP. belt of his ſword, I you will not confer the Con- 
5 . ſulate on Oftavius, this Shall. To theſe menacing 


infinuations; Cicero, who had jeſts imputed to him, 
on vecafions that were equally ſerious to himſelf 
and to the republic, i is ſaid to have' replied, Nay, 
if” you "pray in that. Fas: dra 2 are be 
VJ 
While the Senate delayed giving any direct an- 
ſwer to this military demand, they again ſent a 
deputation of their own members with money to 
be diſtributed to the legions, hoping, by this means, 
to divert them from the project which they had 
formed in favour of their general. But Octavius, 
being ſecretly appriſed that a ſum of money was 
ſent" to corrupt his army, and obſerving that the 
ſoldiers were impatient at having no immediate re- 
turn to their own meſſage, choſe not to wait the 
trial of this dangerous experiment, ſeparated the 
legions into two columns, marched directly to 
Rome; and on his way being met by the deputies 
of the Socultt! he commanded them, at their pe- 
ril, not to 252715 the a ach or to RE. its 
march. ERA 

Upon the news of his Ames; the city was 
thrown into great conſternation.” The Senate, 
believing they had erred in offering too little 
money to the troops, ordered the former boun- 
ty to be doubled *. They yielded the matter 
in diſpute, reſolving that Octavius ſhould be ad- 
mitted to, the Conſulate ; or, according to Dion 
Caſſius, that he ſhould have the title and en- 
8 4 | ; ſigns 
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ſigns of Conſul, but without the actual power; HAP. 
that he ſnould have a place in the Senate among — 


thoſe who had been Conſuls; that he ſhould be 
prætor at the firſt elections, and Conſul at the fol- 
lowing *. And thus having done enough to ſhew 
their fears, but not to diſarm, or to lull the ambi- 
tion of this preſumptuous young man, they ſent 
new deputies, with every ſymptom of trepidation 
and alarm, to intimate theſe reſolutions. 

Soon after this deputation from the Senate was 
diſpatched, two legions, lately tranſported from 
Africa, and ordered for the defence of the city; 
having arrived at the gates, the Senators, with 
their party among the People, reſumed their cou- 
rage : they were even diſpoſed to recall their late 
conceſſions, and began to exclaim, that it were 
better to periſh in defending their liberties, than, 


without any ſtruggle, to fall a prey to their ene- 


mies. In this humour perſons of every condition 
aſſumed the military dreſs, and ran to their arms. 
There were now at Rome three legions, with a 
thouſand horſe ; one legion having been left there 
by Panſa when he marched towards Gaul. Theſe 
troops were poſted on the fide from which the ene- 
my was expected, on the Janiculum, and covering 


the bridge which led from thence to the city. Gal- 


leys were ordered to be in readineſs at Oftia, to 

convey the public treaſure beyond the ſea, in caſe 

it ſhould become neceſſary to take this meaſure to 

ſave it: and it was determined to ſeize the mother 
Vol. IV. 'T and 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvi. c. 41. 
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CHAP. and ſiſter of Octavius , who were then ſuppoſed 
== to be at Rome, and to detain them as hoſtages, 

But this intention was fruſtrated by the timely eſ- 
cape of theſe women, who, apprehending ſome 
danger, had already withdrawn from the city, 
Their flight being known, ſuch an early precau- 
tion, taken by themſelves, or their friends, in this 
matter, was conſidered as the evidence of a long 
premediated deſign, of which they were appriſed, 
on the part of their relation. I O08 
Under this impreſſion, and that of the ſuperior 
force with which it was known Octavius was pre- 
pared to aſſail them, the Senators again loſt hopes 
of being able to withſtand him; but they flattered 
themſelves, that the ſubſequent reſolution they had 
taken to reſiſt, would not be known in time to pre- 
vent their firſt conciliatory meſſage to the army 
from being delivered. Their conceffions were ac- 
cordingly publiſhed among the troops ; but ap- 

| pearing to be forced, were received with contempt, 
and ſerved only to encourage the preſumption. of 
the ſoldiers, and to haſten their march. As the 
army drew near to the gates, all the approaches 
were deferted by thoſe who had been placed to de- 
fend them, and the advanced guard of Octavius 
paſſed almoſt through the whole breadth of the 
city, to the Mons Quirinalis, without being met by 
any perſon in the quality either of friend or of 
enemy. But, after a little pauſe, numbers of his 
own party among the People having gone forth to 


receive him, the ſtreets were inſtantly crowded 
with 


= Appian. de Bel), Cir. lid. iii. 
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with perſons of all ranks, who haſtened to pay CHAP. 


their court *. 
This ome queſt dation balted- his army 


during the night in the firſt ſtreets which they en- 


tered, on the following day, with a -proper eſcort, 
and amidft the ſhouts and acclamations of the mul- 
titude, took poſſeſſion of the Forum. The troops 


which had been aſſembled to oppoſe him, at the 


ſame time, left their ſtations, and made an offer of 
their ſervices. Cornutus, one of the officers who 
commanded. thoſe troops, with a hopeleſs fidelity to 
the truſt which was repoſed im him, having in vain 
endeavoured to prevent their defection, killed him- 
ſelf. Cicero is ſaid to have deſired a conference with 
his young friend, and intended colleague in the fu- 
ture Conſulate ; but when he ſeemed to preſume on 
his former connection, was coldly anſwered, That 
he had been too flow in his preſent advances. 
In the following night a rumour was ſpread, 

that the Martia and the fourth legion, which made 
a part in the army of Octavius, but ſuppoſed to be 


particularly attached to the Senate, on account of 


the late honorary decrees which had paſſed in their 
favour, had declared againſt the violent meaſures 
of their leader; that they offered to protect the 
Senate and People in their legal aſſemblies, and in 
any reſolutions they ſhould form on the preſent 
ſtate of the republic. Numbers of Senators belie- 
ved this report, and were about to reſume their 
meetings. Craſſus, one of the Prætors, ſer out for 
| | TS: the 
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nf the Picenum; where he had conſiderable influence, 
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. Lin order to aſſemble what forces he could raiſe to 


ſecure the ſucceſs of this deſign; but before morn- 
ing this report was known to be groundleſs, and all 
orders of men returned to — former Se 


; and ſubmiſſion. ' 


At break of day, ORavius bn 1 army 


1 Rims the ſtreets of Rome into the Campus Mar- 


tius. He did not fuffer any acts of cruelty to be 
committed, or make any inquiry after thoſe who 


had been forward in oppoſing his claims. He at- 


feed the clemency of his late uncle; but like 
him too, without any ſcruple, laid his hands on the 
public treaſure, made a diſtribution to the army of 
the ſums which had been at firſt decreed to them; 
and engaged for himſelf, ſoon after, to add from 


his own eſtate what had been ſucceſſively promi- 


ſed. Having ordered that the election of Conſuls 
ſhould immediately proceed, he withdrew with 
the army, affecting to leave the People to a free 
choice. And being himſelf elected, together with 
Q. Pedius, whom, without any mention of Cice- 
ro, he had recommended for this purpoſe, he re- 
turned in ſolemn proceſſion, to offer the ſacrifices 


| uſual on ſuch occaſions, and entered on his office 


on the twenty firſt of September, the day before 
he completed his twentieth year. 

On this occaſion the young Cæſar, in the capa · 
city of Conſul, made a ſpeech to the troops, ac- 
m. their ——_ but avoided impu- 
E 2 ting 

x Vell. Paterculus, lib, ii. e. 65. 
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ting to their interpoſition the honours which he cn AP. 


had recently obtained in the city. For theſe; ho- 
. nours he returned his thanks to the Senate, and 
to the aſſemblies of the People. Theſe he ac- 
coſted as the ſovereigns of the empire; and was 
anſwered by an affected belief of his ſincerity. 
In the ſame ſpirit of ſervility with which fo 
many honours had been decreed to Julius Cæſar, 
it was enacted, that Octavius ſhould for ever take 
rank of every Conſul, and the command of every 
general, even at the head of his own army; that he 
ſhould have an unlimited commiſſion to levy troops, 
and to employ them where the neceſſities of the 
State might require * ; that his adoption into the 
family of Cæſar ſhould now be ratified in the moſt 
ſolemn manner by the aſſembly of the Curiz ; a 
form which the laws of the republic required in 
every Tuch caſe, and in which he had been for- 
merly prevented by the intrigues of Antony ; that 
the act declaring Dolabella an enemy of his coun- 
try ſhould be repealed, and an inqueſt ſet on foot 
for the trial of thoſe who had been concerned 1 in 
the death of Julius Cæſar. 

Before the tribunal eſtabliſhed for this TINY 
numbers were cited, and upon their non-appear- 


ance condemned. Among theſe were Marcus Bru- 


tus and Caius Caſſius. In giving ſentence againſt 
them, the judges affected to ſhew their ballots ; 
and a citizen, of the name of Silicius Coronas, 
being of the number, likewiſe held up his ballot 
T 3 into 
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oA k. into view; but, in the midſt of this tide of ſer- 
uit and adulation, had the courage to acquit 
the accuſed. His conduct for the preſept paſſed 
without any notice, but he was reſerved, with ſi- 

lent reſentment, as an object * nenne to bo 
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E of the new Conſul. Stare of the Eaſ- 
tern Provinces. —[nterview of Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, with their Coalition. — The Praſcrip- 
tion or Maſſacre.— Death of Cicero. Sequel of 
the Maſſacre.Succeſſon of Conſuls.—Severe Ex- 
action. of Taxes.—State of Sextus Pompeius. — 
Movements of Antony and Octavius reſpectively. 
Both bend their Courſe to the Eaft. —Poſture 
and Operations of Brutus and Caſſius. —Their Ar- 
rival and Progreſs in Europe. Campaign at Phi: 
 lippi.—Firſt Action, and Death of Caſſius. moe: 
cond Action, and Death of. Armut. FTC e ee. 


29K 


HE republic, of 3 Odavius was now, in CHAP. 


XXXII. 


appearance, the legal magiſtrate, had decla wy 


red open war againſt Antony and Lepidus; and 
in oon quence of this declaration, the forces. of 
Decimus Brutus and of Plancus, as has been men- 
tioned, had advanced to the Rhdne and the Iſere, 
but had been obliged again to retreat, in order to 


avoid coming to action with a ſuperior enemy. It 


was conſidered, therefore, as the firſt object of the 
Conſul, to reinforce that army of the republic, and 
to carry the decrees of the Senate into execution 
againſt thoſe who preſumed to diſpute their au- 
thority. He accordingly marched from the city 
as upon this deſign; but it ſoon after appeared, 
that he had been ſome time in corteſpondence 

T4 i e wh 
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with thoſe ſuppoſed enemies of their country ; ; that 


- XXII. 5 he intended to join them againſt the Senate, and, 


with their forces united, to reſiſt the ſtorm which 


Was gathering againſt them in the Eaſt, under the 


governors of Macedonia and Syria. | 
While the fiege of Mutina was till in depen- 


| dence, Marcus Brutus had drappn his forces to- 


wards the coaſt of Epirus, with intention to paſs 
into Italy ; but having received a report that Dol- 
abella, then in the provinee of Aſia, had tranſ- 
ported a body of 1 men 'from thence to the Cherſo- 
neſus !, and that he ſeemed to intend the invaſion 


of Macedonia, he was obliged to return for the 


defence of his own province ; and from thence- 
forward, by the ſtate of the war in Syria, was hin- 
dered, during ſome time, from taking any 4 ps in 
the affairs of the Weſt. 

-- Dolabella, in conſequenee of his appoidtment 
to ſuperſede Caſſius, and after the murder of Tre- 


bonius, had aſſembled a powerful ſquadron of 


ſhips on the coaſt, to accompany the march of an 
army with which he propoſed to expel his anta- 
gonift from the province of Syria *. His opera- 
tions, however, began in that quarter with his re- 
ceiving a great check to his hopes i in the defeat of 
his ſquadron'; his galleys having been diſperſed, 

and all his tranſports taken by Lentulus, who had 


| ſerved under Trebonius, and who now command- 
_ the.flcets of Brutus and Caſſius in thoſe ſeas 3. 


| Notwithſtanding 
o& oh ad Brutuw, en. 2. 'f 2 
2 Cicer. ad Famil. lib. xii. _ 12. 
5 Ibid. ep. 18. | 
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Notwithſtanding this defeat of his forces at ſea, Dol- o g 
abella advanced by land into Cilicia; and while {EF — 


his antagoniſt lay in Paleſtine, to intercept the le- 
gions which were coming to join him from Egypt, 
he made conſiderable levies, took poſſeſſion of Tar- 
ſus, reduced the party which Caſſius had left at Æ- 
ga, and proceeded to Antioch; but finding the gates 
of this town were ſhut againſt him, he continued 
his march to Laodicæa, where he was admitted; 
being determined to make a ſtand at this place, 
he again aſſembled the remains of his ſhipping, in 
order to bring his. ſupply of ſtores and proviſions 
by fea *. Having encamped and intrenched his 
army cloſe to the walls of Laodicæa, he threw 
down part of the ramparts, to open a communica- 
tion between his camp and the town. 

Caſſius having intelligence of the progreſs * 
by his rival in the province, and of his diſpoſi- 
tions to ſecure Laodicæa, prepared to diſlodge him 
from thence. For this purpoſe he advanced to 
Pallos, at the diſtance of twenty miles from the 
enemy's ſtation, and took meaſures, by cutting off 
his ſupplies both by ſea and by land, to reduce him 
by famine. In execution of this deſign, he en- 
deavoured to procure ſhipping from every part 
of the coaſt, extending from Rhodes to Alexan- 
dria; but found that moſt of the maritime States 
of Aſia were already drained by his enemy, or 
were unwilling to declare themſelves for either 

party; 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvii. c. 30. 
7 Cicer, ad Famil. lib. xii. ep. 13. 
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| HAN party. The port of Sidon was the firſt from which 
— Caſſius obtained any ſupply of veſſels; but the of- 
_ ficer who commanded them Having ventured with 
too ſmall a force to appear before Laodicæa, was 
unable to cope with the navy which Dolabella had 
collected from the remains of his late defeat; and, 
though he defended himſelf with great obſtinacy, 
and with great ſlaughter of the enemy, after ma- 
ny ſhiips were ſunk on both ſides, ſuffered a cap- 
ture of ſive galleys with all their crews. Not- 
withſtanding this check, Caſſius was ſoon after 
joined by ſquadrons from Tyre, Aradus, and even 
from Cyprus. The governor of this iſland, con- 
traty to the orders of Cleopatra, his ſovereign, who 
had aſſembled her fleet to ſupport Dolabella, ven- 
tured to change eee ern to take "yy 
with his enemies . U 
With this don of fore, Caius wits again 
in condition to block up the harbour of Laodicæa, 
preſented: / himſelf for this purpoſe, and two en- 
gagements followed; in the firſt of which the 
advantage was doubtful; in the ſecond, the vic- 
tory declared for Caſſius and rendered him maſter 
of the coaſt. Holding his enemy therefore block- 
ed up by ſea, he continued to preſs upon the town 


* : from the land, and by the fifth of June, had re- 

= duced the beſieged to great diſtreſs; but while 
he ſeemed: to rely entirely on the effects of this 
1 "he had a' ſecret. correſpondence 

. * 8 with 
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with the garriſon, and, on 3 day-concerted with en a p. 
the offioer on duty, was admitted into the place. CO 


Dolabella, finding that the town was already 
delivered up, choſe to fall by the ſword of one of 
his own men, of whom he requeſted the favour to 
ſave him; by this laſt act of attachment, from fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemies. The traops 
who had ſerved under him acknowledged the au- 
thority of his rival, and took the oath of fidelity 
uſual in ranging themſelves under a new general. 
Caſſius ſeized what money he found in the public 
treaſury, or in the temples at Laodicæa, laid the 
citizens under a heavy contribution, and put ſome 
of thoſe who had been moſt forward wa AC 
his enemy to death *, 3 10 

Such was known, ſome time before the battle of 
Mutina, to be the event of affairs in Aſia; and the 
fortunes of Marcus Brutus and Caſſius, they being 
ſuppoſed to have twenty legions under their com- 
mand, with all the reſources' of the Eaſtern Em- 
pire, were ſtill in a thriving eondition, when Octa- 
vius, ſoon after his nomination to the office of 

Conful, under pretence of urging the war againſt 
Antony and Lepidus, had taken his departure from 
Rome, leaving his colleague Pedius in the admi- 
niſtration of the city. To him he had given in- 
ſtructions to obtain, as of his own accord, the re- 
vocation of the acts by which Antony and Lepidus 
had been declared public enemies. He incited 
the army, at the ſame time, to demand a reconci- 
| liation 

{ Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. i. 


c ay liation of parties, and adminiſtered an oath to 

HT them; in which they ſwore not to draw their ſwords 
againſt any of the troops who had ever ſerved un- 
der Julius Cæſar. As the Conſul Pedius made no 
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mention of his colleague in making his motion in fa- 
your of Antony and Lepidus, the Senate, not know. 
ing how far it might be agreeable to Octavius, re- 


ferred the whole matter to himſelf; and, upon 


his having ſignified his approbation, proceeded to 
revoke their former decree of attainder . By theſe 
means Octavius, without appearing himſelf as the 
author of this change, transferred the imputation 
of treaſon from Antony and Lepidus to Brutus and 
Caſſius, with their vdherents-in the late mer 
againſt the life of Cæſar. 19 2617 


% As ſoon as the ate of paxties was . 


formed, QQavius-cotigratulated the Senate on the 
wiſdom of their meaſures, and from thenceforward 
treated with Antony and Lepidus as friends, cor- 
reſponded with them on the ſubject of the com- 
monwealth, and invited 8 without loſs of time, 
to return into Italy., itt 15 fla oc! 


nder pretence pf tis to the wil of * 3 


in this new. arrangement, Plancus ſeparated his 
army from that of Pecimus Brutus, and eſpouſed 
the cauſe which the republic itſelf, under the au- 
thority of the Conſuls, was pleaſed to adopt. Pol- 
Jio likewiſe followed this example. 
In conſequence. of theſe ſeparations, Dacimns 
Brutus e ſingly to withſtand the force of ſo 
| many 


0 
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many perſonal enemies who were united againſt him, « 


and now ſupported with the authority of the State 
itſelf, He ſtill had ten legions, of which the four 
with which he had defended the city of Mutina 
during the preceding winter, were not yet reco- 
vered from the "ſufferings of that'ſervice. With 


the other fix, being raw and undiſciplined troops, 


he did not think himſelf in condition to' diſpute 
the field with ſo many veteran armies ; and he de- 
termined therefore to withdraw by Illyricum into 
Macedonia, and to join himſelf with the forces 
which were raiſed for the republie in that pro- 
vince; ' But in the execution of this defign he 
found, that in eivil wars armies are not eaſily 
retained on the loſing fide; and had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that ſoldiers by profeſſion are ſeldom hear- 
ty in behalf of civil inſtitutions againſt a profeſ- 
ſed intention to govern by force. On pretence 
of the hardſhips of the propoſed march; he was 
deſerted, firſt by the' new levies, and afterwards 
by the main body, with all the irregulars, who, 
except a few Gauliſh horſe, departed with their 
colours diſplayed to join the enemy. Of thoſe 
who remained, he, under the deepeſt impreſſions 
of deſpair, allowed as many as were fo diſpoſed 
to provide for ' themſelves; and with only three 
hundred horſemen who adhered 'to him, ſet out 
for the Rhine, intending to make his intended re- 


treat. through Germany. But, in proportion as 


difficulties multiplied on his way, the little troop 
which attended him gradually diminiſhed ; and 
| | being 
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being reduced to ten, he imagined that, with ſo 
ee in his company, he might even paſs through 
. itſelf undiſcovered. He accordingly- diſ- 
guiſed himſelf, and returned to Aquileia: but 
being there ſeiaed, though unknown, as a ſuſpi- 


dious perſon, and being conducted to an officer of 


the diſtrict who knew him, he mas byrcbs; dor 
of Antony put to deat ag 
Thus, while all the military . of the Eaſt 


were aſſembled under Marcus Brutus and Caſſius, 


with a, profeſſed deſign to reſtore. the republic, 


thoſe of the Weſt were equally united for a con- 
trary purpoſe. Antony and Lepidus having paſſed 
the Alps, deſcended the Po, and advanced towards 
Mutina. OQavius| being already in that neigh- 
bourhood with his army, they met, with five le- 
gions of each ſide, on the oppoſite banks of the 


Levinus, not far from the ſcene of their late hoſ- 


tile operations againſt each other. The leaders 


agreed to hold a conference in a ſmall iſland formed 
by the ſeparation and reunion of two branches of 
the river. To the end that they might have equal 
acceſs to this iſland, bridges were laid on the di- 


viſions of the Levinus by which the iſland was 


formed. The. armies drew up on the oppoſite 
banks; and as the recent animoſities of Antony 


and Octavius ſtill left ſome remains of diſtruſt be- 


tween them, Lepidus firſt entered alone into the 
place that was intended for their conference; and 


having ſeen that no e were laid by either par- 
| ty, 


3 I Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. ii. 
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; ty, he made the ſignal agreed on, and was Joined c 
— 


by the other two without any attendants. _ 
Octavius now met with Antony in a character 
more reſpectable than that in which he had for- 


merly appeared, and, with the dignity of the Ro- 


man Conſul in office, had the place of honour aſ- 
ſigned to him. They continued their conference 
during this and the two following days * ; and at 
the expiration of this time made known to their 


armies, that they had agreed on the following ar- 


ticles : That Octavius, in order to diveſt himſelf 
of every legal advantage over his aſſociates, ſhould 
refign the Conſulate ;: that the three military lead- 
ers, then upon an equal. footing, ſhould hold or 
ſhare among them, during five years, the ſupreme 
adminiſtration of affairs in the empire ; that they 
mould name all the officers of State, magiſtrates, 


and governors of provinces ; that Octavius ſhould 


have the exclufive command in Africa, Sardinia, 
and Sicily, Lepidus in Spain, and Antony in Gaul; 
that Lepidus ſhould be ſubſtituted for Decimus 
Brutus in the ſucceſſion to the Conſulate for the 
following year, and ſhould have the adminiſtration 
at Rome, while Octavius and Antony purſued the 
war againſt Brutus and Caſſius in the Eaſt; that 
the troops, at the end of the war, ſhould have ſet- 
tlements aſſigned to them in the richeſt diſtricts 
and beſt ſituations of Italy. Among the laſt were 
ſpecified the neighbourhoods of Capua, Rhegium, 
Venuſia, Beneventum, N voeria, Ariminum, and 

Vibona. | | 25 
To 
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To ſtrengthen this agreement, the daughter of 


EU Futria, the wife of Antony, by Clodius her for- 


mer huſband, was betrothed to Octavius. He was 
ſaid to have already made a different choice, and 
conſequently to have had no intention to fulfil 
this part of the treaty * ; but the paſſions, as well 
as the profeſſions, of this young man, were already 
NAP ſubſervient to his intereſt 2. tal. 

While the willing co-operation of armies was 


comugaditey the publication of the ſeveral articles 


which concerned themſelves, the circumſtances 
which chiefly diſtinguiſhed this famous coalition, 


was the ſecret reſolution, then taken, to extinguiſh 


at once all future oppoſition to the Cæſarian par- 
ty, by maſſacring all their private and public oppo- 
nents. They drew up a liſt, of which the numbers 


are variouſly reported, comprehending all thoſe 
who had given them private or public offence, 


and in which they mutually ſacrificed their re- 
ſpective friends to each other's reſentment. Anto- 


ny ſacrificed his uncle Lucius Cæſar to the reſent- 


ment of Octavius; who, in his turn, ſacrificed to 
that of Antony, not only Cicero, but Thoranius alſo, 
his own guardian, and formerly his father's col- 
league in the office of Prætor 3. Lepidus gave up 
his own brother L. Paulus; and all of them agreed 
to join with theſe private enemies every perſon ſup- 
poſed to be attached to the republican government, 


pal in all to three hundred Senators and 
0 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. abi. e 54 5556 


2 Ibid. 
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two thouſand of the Equeſtrian order, beſides many cf. 
perſons of inferior note, whoſe names they defer- _ 


red entering in the liſt until their arrival at Rome. 
| They meant,* as ſoon as they ſhould be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the capital, to publiſh the whole lift for the 
direction of thoſe who were to be employed in the 
execution of the maſſacre, But as there were a 
few whoſe eſcape they were particularly anxious 
to prevent, they agreed that the execution ſhould 
begin, without any warning, by the murder of 
twelve or ſeventeen of their moſt conſiderable ene- 
mies, and among theſe was included Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero *, whoſe recent ſpeeches had ſo grie- 
vouſly offended Antony, and whoſe, name was no 
longer of any uſe to Octavius. They ratified the 
whole by mutual oaths; and having publiſhed 
all the articles, except that which related to the 
maſſacre, the plan of reconciliation between the 
leaders was received by the armies with ſhouts of 
applauſe, and was ſuppoſed to be the beginning 
of a period in which military men were to reſt 
from their labours, and to enjoy undiſturbed the 
- moſt ample reward of their ſervices. 

This atrocious confederacy, known by the abmd 
of the Second Triumvirate, having thus planned 
the diviſion. or joint adminiſtration of an empire, 
which, of two of them at leaſt, each hoped i in the 
end to engroſs for himſelf, they proceeded to Rome, 
with an aſpect which, to thoſe who compoſed the 
civil eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, was more 

Vol. IV. U terrible 
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cHar. terrible than that of any band which had ever 


"4 


been formed for its ruin. 


In former times, individuals roſe go the head of 


parties or factions, and brought armies to their 
ſtandard, by the natural aſcendant of ſuperior abi- 


LEY lities and, if they prevailed, either diſdained the 


advantages of uſurped dominion, or knew how to 
employ their powers in exertions or purſuits not 
| unworthy of human reaſon. But in this inſtance, 
perſons obſcure, or only known by their profliga- 
cy, were followed by armies, of whom almoſt every 
individual in his place adopted the project of en- 


flaving his country. The ſpirit of adventure per- 


vaded the meaneſt rank of the legions, and every 
ſoldier graſped at the fruits that were to be reap- 
ed in ſubduing the commonwealth. If no perſon 


had offered to put himſelf at their head, they them- 


ſelves would have raiſed up a leader whom they 
might follow i in nes. the ſpoils of their coun- 


Lepidus, noted for his want of capacity, bling 
in the ſtation of Prætor when Cæſar took poſſeſſion 
of Rome, and being the only Roman officer of 


State who was willing to proftitute the dignity 


of his rank, by abetting the violence which was 
now done to the conſtitution, was intruſted with 
power, and'the command of an army, merely be- 
cauſe he brought the name and authority of a ma- 
giſtrate to the ſide of that ufurpation. The uſe of 


- his name had been likewiſe convenient to Antony 


in the late junction or  -cortition of their armies ; 
| and 
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and was now neceſſury or convenient to both the Ar. 
other parties in forming tlieir union, as he held 


a kind of ' balance between them, and was to wit⸗ 
nefs tranſactions in which neither was willing to 
bs on the unatteſted farch of the CUE LITE 
Antony, poſſeſſed of parts which were known 
chiefly©by*the profligate uſe which he made of 


them, ſeeking to repair b. rapine a patrimony 


which he had waſted” in debauch; and though, 
greatly beyond expectatibn, meehüsut when preſ⸗ 
ſed by neceſſity, yet ever relapfing, in every mo- 
ment of eaſe or relaxation, into the Wilen Geben 
ery or Uiffipition. eget | 
Octavius, yer a boy, 10 chiefly by acts of 
perfidy and cunning above his years; equally in- 
different to friendſhip or enmity, apparently de- 
feftive in perſonal courage, but followed by the 
remains of Cæſar's army, as having a common 
cauſe with themſelves in ſecuring the advantages 
which they ſeverally claimed by inheritance from 
him. This adventurer was now about the twentieth 
year of his age, had been already two years at the 
head of a faction, veering in his profeſſions and in 
his conduct with every turn of fortune; at one time, 
reconciled with the authors of Cæſar's death, and 
courting the Senate, by affecting the zeul of a ci- 
tizen for the preſetvatibn of the commòônwealth: 
at another time, cburting the remnant of his late 
uncle" adherents, by affecting cohtern for their 
intereſts} and a ſolicitude for the ſecurity of the 
grants they had obtained from Gæfar: at variance 
2 with 
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CHAP. with Antony on the ſcore of perſonal inſults and 
— incompatible pretenſions, even charged with de- 


ſigns on his life; but now, in appearance, reconciled 


to him, from conſiderations of intereſt or preſent 
conveniency. He had already, in the tranſactions 


of ſo ſhort a life, given indications of all the vileſt 
qualities incident to human nature, perſidy, cow- 
ardice, and cruelty ; but with an ability or cun- 


ning which, if ſuffered to continue its operations, 


was likely to prevail in the conteſt for fuperiority | 
with his preſent or any future rivals in the em- 


_- 


Such was the mates deſcription of 3 
who had now parcelled among themſelves the go- 
vernment of the world, and whoſe infamy was ex- 
aggerated by the fears of thoſe who were likely 
to ſuffer by the exerciſe of their power. Under 
the dominion of ſuch a junto, if any one were left 
to regret the loſs of public liberty, or to feel the 
ſtate of degradation into which citizens were fal- 
len; if any one could look forward through the 
terrors of impending murder, to the proſpect of 


future evils; to them ſurely a ſcene of expectation 


was opening, the moſt gloomy that ever had pre- 
ſented itſelf to mankind ; perſons, apparently in- 
capable of any noble or generous purpoſe, covet- 
ing power. as a licence to crimes, ſupported by 
bands of unprincipled villains, were now ready to 
ſeize and to diſtribute, in lots among themſelves, 
all the dignities of the State, and all the patrimo- 
ny of its members. | | 
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In human affairs, however, the proſpect, whe- HA R. 
ther good or bad in extreme, 1s ſeldom verified in Es 
the completion; and human nature, when ſeeming- 

y driving to the wildeſt exceſs, after a ſeries of 
events and ſtruggles, ſettles at laſt in ſome ſort of 
mediocrity, beyond which it is ſometimes puſhed 
by. occaſional ſtarts and ſallies, but in which it can- 
not have a permanent duration. The firſt entry 
of this Triumvirate on the ſcene of their govern- 
ment, indeed, was ſuch as could not be ſupported 
throughout in the ſequel of any tyranny or uſurpa- 
tion whatever. 

The Triumvirs being on their way to Rome, 
their orders for the immediate execution of ſeven- 
teen of the principal Senators had been received 
before their arrival, and ſeveral were accordingly 
ſurpriſed and murdered in their houſes, or in the 
ſtreets. The firſt alarm appearing the more ter- 
rible, that the occaſion of ſuch murders was un- 
known, ſtruck all orders of men with a general 
amazement and terror. The ſtreets were preſent- 
ly deſerted, and huſhed in ſilence, except where 
armed parties ſkulked in ſearch of their prey, or 
by the cries which they raiſed, gave mutual in- 
timation of the diſcoveries they made. Perſons 
who found themſelves purſued, attempted to ſet 

the city on fire, in order to facilitate their own 
eſcape. Pedius, the Conſul, continued all night 
in the ſtreets, endeavouring to prevent the cala- 

mity of a general conflagration. In order to quiet | 
the minds of thoſe who were not aimed at in this | 

| U 3 execution, | 
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to proceed any further . It has been ſuppoſed, 

that the deſign, was no farther communicated to 
this magiſtrate, and that if he had ſurvived, he 
would haye oppoſed the extremes to which. it was 
carried; but, on the following night, he died of 
the fatigue he had incurred on this occaſion, and 
the public aſſurances he had siven were ee 
with no effect... . 

The Triumpirs marched ; in ons Ae the 
city, and made their entries ſeparately on three ſuc- 
ceſſive days. As they arrived, they ſeverally oc- 
cupied their quarters with guards and attendants, | 
and filled every public place with armed men, 
and with. military ſtandards and enſigns. In or- 
der to ratify. the powers they had deviſed for them- 
ſelves, they put the articles, of their agreement in- 
to the hands of the Tribune Publius Litius, with 
inſtructions, that they, ſhould be enacted in the 

public aſſembly of the Roman People; and put 
in the form of a legal commiſſion, or warrant, for 
the government they had uſurped. By the act 
which paſſed on this occaſion, the ſupreme power 
or ſovereignty of the republic, during fiye years, 
without any reſerve or limitation, was conferred 
on Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus; and a ſolemn 
thankſgiving being ordered for the events already 
paſſed, which led to this termination, the citizens 
5 general, under the deepeſt, impreſſions of terror 
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and ſorrow, were obliged to aſſume appearances of CHAP, 


ſatisfaction and joy. | 

As the firſt act of this MUGEN. two liſts or 
proſeriptions were delivered to the proper officers 
of the army, and poſted in different parts of the 
city ; one a liſt of Senators, the other a liſt of per- 
ſons of inferior rank, on whom the troops were 
directed to perform immediate execution. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, all the ſtreets, temples, 
and private houſes, inſtantly became ſcenes of 


blood *, At the ſame time, there appeared on the 


part of the Triumvirs a manifeſto, in which, ha- 
ving ſtated the ingratitude of many whom the late 
Ceſar had ſpared, of many whom he had pro- 
moted to high office, and whom he had even de- 
ſtined to ſhare in the inheritance of his fortunes, 
and who, nevertheleſs, conſpired againſt his life, 
they alleged the neceſſity they were under of pre- 
venting the deſigns of their enemies, and of ex- 
tirpating a dangerous faction, whom no benefits 
could bind, and whom no conſiderations, ſacred 
or profane, could reſtrain. Under the influence 
of this faction,“ they ſaid, © the perpetrators of 
a horrid murder, inſtead of being called to an 
account, are intruſted with the command of pro- 


« yinces, and furniſhed with reſources of men and 


of money, to ſupport them againſt the efforts of 
public juftice, and againſt the indignation of the 


% Roman People. Some of theſe murderers,” they 
en « we have already chaſtiſed; others, 


U4 „being 
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CHAP. © being at the head of powerful armies, threaten 
to fruſtrate the effects of our juſt indignation, 
« Having ſuch a conflict to maintain in the pro- 
4 vinces, it would be abſurd to leave an enemy in 
poſſeſſion of the city, and ready to take advan- 
„ tage of any unfayourable accident that may be- 
“fal us in defence of the commonwealth. For 
« this reaſon, we have determined to cut off eve- 
« ry perſon who 1s likely to abet the deſigns of 
« ſuch traitors at Rome, and to make this deſpe- 
« rate faction feel the effects of that war which 
they were fo ready to declare againſt us and our 
„ friends. # 
We mean no harm to the innocent, and ſhall 
* moleſt no citizen, in order to ſeize his property. 
* We ſhall not inſiſt on deſtroying even all thoſe 
„% hom we know to be our enemies; but the 
« moſt guilty, it is the intereſt of the Roman 
« People, as well as ours, to have removed, that 
the republic may no longer be torn and agitated 
* « by the quarrels of parties who cannot be recon- 
„„ ðͤ 
„Some atonement likewiſe is 2s to the army 
« inſulted by the late decrees, in which they were 
declared enemies to the commonwealth. 
_ « We might,” they concluded, © have ſurpriſed 
Ind taken all our enemies without any warn- 
ing, or explanation of our conduct; but we pre- 
«« fer this open declaration of our puzpoſe, that 
the innocent may not, by miſtake, be involved 
# with the guilty, nor beyond what is neceſſary 
even 
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4 even be alarmed.” They concluded this fatal H  y, 


proclamation, with a prohibition to conceal, reſcue, 
or protect any perſon whoſe name was proſcribed ; 
and they declared, that whoever acted in oppoſition 
to this order, ſhould be confidered as one of the 
number, and involved in the ſame ruin. They de- 
clared, that whoever produced the head of a per- 
ſon proſcribed, if a free man, he ſhould receive 
twenty-five thouſand. Attic drachms or denari, 
and if a flave, ſhould have his liberty, with tea 
thouſand of the ſame money ; and that every ſlave 
killing his maſter, in execution of this proſcription, 
ſhould have his freedom, and be put on the rolls 
of the People, in the place which was occupied by 
the perſon he had ſlain. | 
At the time that this proclamation and the pre- 
ceding lifts were publiſhed, armed parties had al- 
ready ſeized on the gates of the city, and were pre- 
| pared to intercept all who attempted to eſcape. 
Others began to ranſack the houſes, and took their 
way to the villas and gardens in the ſuburbs, whither 
it was likely that any of the proſcribed had retired. 
By the diſpoſition they made, the execution began 
in many places at once, and thoſe who knew or 
ſuſpected their own deſtination, like the inhabi- 
tants of a city taken by ſtorm, felt as ſurround- 
ed by enemies from whom they were to re- 
ceive no quarter. To many, it is obſerved by 
hiftorians, that their own neareſt relations were ob- 
jects of terror, no leſs than the mercenary hands 
that were armed againſt them, The huſband and 
| the 
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ir Goats in his con- 


cealment, when he ſuppoſed it to be known to his 


wo wife or to his children. The flaves and freedmen 


of a family, were become its moſt terrible enemies. 
The debtor had an intereſt in circumventing his 
creditor, and neighbours in the country mutually 
dreaded each other as informers and ſpies. Be- 
fides the price that was put upon the head of eve- 
ry perſon proſcribed, the money which the maſter 
of a family was ſuppoſed to have in his houſe, was 
conſidered as an additional reward to the treachery 
of his domeſtics, The firſt citizens of Rome were 
proſtrate at the feet of their own ſlaves, imploring 
protection and mercy, or periſhed in the wells or 
common en. where they, Ghght for conceal- 
ment. | 13663-6413 
. - Perſons hovieg: any private e or : ſecret; ma- 
* took this opportunity to accompliſh their 
ends. Even they who were inclined to protect or 
conceal the proſcribed, were terrified with the pro- 
ſpect of, being involved in their ruin. Many, 
who themſelves, contrary to expectation, were 
not in the fatal liſt, enjoyed their own ſafe- 
ty, in perfect indifference to the diſtreſs of: their 
neighbours; or, that they might diſtinguiſn them- 
ſelves by their zeal for the prevailing cauſe, join- 
ed the executioners, aſſiſted in the eee 
plundered the houſes of the ſlain. 
T There were killed, in the beginning of this 50 f 
ſacre, Salvius, one of the Tribunes of the People, 


—— with Minucius and Annalis, both in the 
a office 
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office of Prætors. Silicius Coronas, a perſon al- ORA P. 


ready mentioned, who being one of the Judges at 
the citation of Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius 
for the murder of Julius Cæſar, had ventured, in 
the preſence of Octavius, to hold up into view the 
ballot by which he acquitted them, and who, al- 
though at that time in appearance overlooked, now 
periſhed among the proſcribed, 

Many tragic particulars, in theſe narrations, ſeem 
to. be copied from former examples of what hap- 
pened - under Marius, Cinna and Sylla, of perſons 
betrayed by their own ſervants, their confidents, 
and neareſt relations, and with a treachery and 
_ erueity, which ſeemed to increaſe with the corrup- 
tions of the age; but yet not without inſtances of 
heroic fidelity and generous courage, of which hu- 
man nature itſelf ſtill appears to be ſuſceptible, 
even in the moſt degenerate times. : 

The flave of one of the proſcribed, ev ſol- 
diers come towards the place where his maſter lay 
concealed, took. the diſguiſe of his maſter's clothes, 
and preſented himſelf to be killed in his ſtead. Ano- 
ther ſlave agreed to perſonate his maſter, and being 
carried in his litter, was killed, while the maſter 
himſelf, acting as one of the bearers of the litter, 
eſcaped. Another having been formerly branded 
by his maſter for ſome offence, was eaſily ſuſpected 
of a deſire to ſeize this opportunity of being re- 
venged; but he preferred the oppoſite part. While 
his maſter. fled, he put himſelf in the way to ſtop 


his 8 produced a head, which he had ſe- 
vered 
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CHAT. vered from a dead body in the ſtreets, and paſſing 
. it for that of his maſter, delayed the purſuers, and 


Procured him ſufficient time to eſcape. 
The ſon of Hoſidius Geta, ſaved his father ww 
giving out that he was already killed, and by ac- 
tually performing a funeral in his name. The ſon 
olf Quintus Cicero, though, in the former part of 
his life, often on bad terms with his father and 
with his uncle, and often undutiful to both, ended 
his days in an act of magnanimity and filial affec- 
tion; perſevering in the concealment of his father, 
notwithſtanding that the torture was applied to 
force a diſcovery, until the father, who was with- 
in hearing of his cries, burſt from his concealment, 
and, together with the ſon, was ſlain 7. 
Quintus Cicero, who periſhed in this manner, 
having been in the country, or having eſcaped 
from the city on the firſt alarm of theſe murders, 
was for a little time in concealment with his bro- 
_ ther Marcus. The brothers are mentioned as 
being at Tuſculum together, and as ſetting out 
from thence for Aſtura, another of Cicero's villas 
on the coaſt, intending to embark for Greece; but 
as Quintus was entirely unprovided for the voyage, 
and his brother unable to ſupply him, they parted 
on the road in agonies of grief. In a few days 
after this parting, Quintus having put himſelf under 
the protection of his own ſon, received, though in 
vain, that ſtriking proof of his filial affection and 
fidelity, which has jult been mentioned. 


Marcus 


1 Dio. cal lib, xlvii, W de Bell. Civ. lib. iv, 
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. Marcus Cicero having got ſafe to Aſtura, em- © n a p. 


barked, and with a fair wind arrived at Circeii. 
When the veſſel was again about to ſet ſail, his 
mind wavered, he flattered himſelf that matters 
might yet take a more favourable turn; he land- 
ed, and travelled about twelve miles on his way to 
Rome * : but his reſolution again failed him, and 
he once more returned towards the ſea. Being 
arrived on the coaſt, he ftill heſitated, remained 

on ſhore, and paſſed the night in agonies of ſor- 
row, which were interrupted only by momentary 
ſtarts of indignation and rage. Under theſe emo- 
tions, he ſometimes ſolaced himſelf with a pro- 
ſpect of returning to Rome in diſguiſe, of killing 
himſelf in the preſence of Octavius, and of ſtaining 
the perſon of that young traitor with the blood of 
a man, whom he had ſo ungratefully and ſo vilely 
betrayed. Even this appeared to his frantic ima- 
gination as ſome degree of revenge ; but the fear 
of being diſcovered before he could. execute his 
purpoſe, the proſpect of the tortures and indigni- 
ties he was likely to ſuffer, deterred him from this 
deſign; and, being unable to take any reſolution 
whatever, he committed himſelf to his attendants, 
was carried on board of a veſſel, and ſteered for 
Formiæ 2. Having another villa near to this place, 
he was again landed, and being fatigued with the 
motion of the ſea, went to reſt ; but his ſervants, 
according to the ſuperſtition of the times, being 
_ diſturbed with prodigies and unfayourable preſa- 
ges, 


3 Plut. in Cicerome. 2 Ibid, 
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CHAP. ges, or rather being ſenſible of their maſter's dan- 
— ger, after a little repoſe, awaked him from his ſleep, 


forced him into his litter, and haſtened again to 


embark. Soon after they were gone, Popilius Læ- 
nas, a Tribune of the legions, and Herennius, a 


Centurion, with a party who had been for ſome 
days in ſearch of this prey, arrived at the villa. 


_ -  Popilius had received particular obligations from 


diſturbed.. Upon the approach.of the party, he 


Cicero, having been defended by him when tried 
upon a criminal accuſation ; but theſe were times, 
in which bad men could make a merit of ingrati- 


tude to their former benefactors, when it ſerved to 


ingratiate them with thoſe in power. This officer, 
with his party, finding the gates of the court and 
the paſſages of the villa ſhut, burſt them open'; 
but miſſing the perſon they ſought for, and ſuſpec- 
ting that he muſt have taken his flight again to 
the ſea, they purfued through an avenue that led 
to the ſhore, and came in fight of Cicero's litter, 


before he had left the walks of his own garden. 


On the appearance of a military party, Cicero 


perceived the end of his labours, ordered the bear- 


ers of his litter to halt; and having been hitherto, 


while there were any hopes of eſcape, diſtreſſed 


chiefly by the perplexity and indeciſion of his own 
mind, he became, as ſoon as his fate appeared to 


be certain, determined and calm. In this fitua- 


tion, he was obſerved to ſtroke his chin with his 
left hand, a geſture for which he was remarked in 
his moments of thoughtfulneſs, and when leaft 


put 
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; put forth his head from the litter, and fixed his cue. 


eyes upon the Tribune with great compoſure. The 
countenance of a man ſo well known to every 


Roman, now worn out with fatigue and dejection, 


and disfigured by neglect of the uſual attention to 
his perſon, made a moving ſpectacle even to thoſe 
who came to aſſiſt in his murder. They turned 
away, while the affafſin performed his office, 1 
ſevered the head from his bod. 

Thus periſhed Marcus Tullius Cicero, in the 
ſixty-fourth year of his age. Although his cha- 
racter may be ſufficiently known from the part 
which he bore in ſeveral tranſactions, of which 
the accounts are ſcattered in different parts of this 
hiſtory, yet it is difficult to cloſe the ſcene of his 
life, without ſome recollection of the circumſtances 
which were peculiar to ſo diſtinguiſhed a perſon- 
age. He appears to have been the laſt of the Ro- 
mans, who roſe to the higheſt offices of State by 
the force of his perſonal character, and by the fair 
arts of a republican candidate for public honours. 
None of his anceſtors having enjoyed any confi- 
derable preferments, he was upon this account 
conſidered” as obſcure, and with reluctance admit- 
ted by the nobility to a participation of rank with 
themſelves: It was however impoſſible to prevent 
his advancement, fo long as preferments were di- 
ftributed according to the civil and political forms 
of the republic, which gave ſo large a ſcope to the 


induſtry, abilities, and genius of ſuch men. Un- 


der thoſe forms, all the talents of a citizen were 
allowed 
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CHAP, 3 to have ſome effect, and all the variety of 
— uſeful qualifications were ſuppoſed to be united in 


forming a title to conſideration with the public; 
the qualifications of a warrior were united with 
thoſe of a citizen, and even the talents of a lawyer 
and barriſter, with thoſe of a Senator and Coun- 
ſello: of State. The law required * that the ſame 
_ perſon ſhould be a warrior and ſtateſman, and it was 

at leaſt expedient or cyſtomary, that he ſhould be 
alſo a barriſter, in order to ſecure the public favour, 
and to ſupport his claim to preferments and ho- 


* NOUTS, 


Cicero was by no means the firſt perſon at 
Rome, who with peculiar attention cultivated the 
talents of a pleader, and applied himfelf with ar- 
dour to literary ſtudies. He is nevertheleſs uni- 
verſally acknowledged, by his proficiency in theſe 
ſtudies, to have greatly excelled ,all thoſe who 
had gone before him, ſo much, as to have at- 
tained the higheſt rank in the commonwealth, 
without having quitted the gown, and to have 
made his firſt campaign in the capacity of Roman 
Proconſul, and aboye ten years after he had alrea- 
dy exerciſed the ſupreme executive power in the 
State. $ 
| To the novelty of this 1 well as 

to the novelty of his family- name in the liſt of of- 
ficers of State, was owing ſome part of that oblo- 
quy which his enemies tried to employ againſt 
him; and it may be admitted, that for a Roman 

he 


% n a 2 qualibcation for 
the higher offices of State. Vid. Polyb, ubi ſupra, | 
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be was too much a mere man of the robe, and 
that he poſſibly may have been leſs a ſtateſman = 
and warrior, for having been ſo much a man A 
letters, and ſo accompliſhed a pleader. 
Cicero, whether we ſuppoſe him to = been 
governed by original vanity, or by a habit of con- 
ſidering the world merely as a theatre for the diſ- 
play of his talents, and for the acquiſition of fame, 
more than as a ſcene of real affairs, in which ob- 
jects of ſerious conſequence to mankind were to 
be treated, was certainly too fond of applauſe, 
courted it as a principal object even in the faixeſt 
tranſactions of his life, and was, by this means, too 
much dependent on the opinion of other men to 
poſſeſs himſelf ſufficiently amidſt the difficulties 
which occur in the very arduous fituation which 
fell to his lot. Though diſpoſed, in the midft of 
a very corrupt age, to merit commendation by ho- 
neſt means, and by the ſupport of good. govern- 
ment, he could not endure reproach or : cenſure, 
even from thoſe whoſe diſapprobation was a pre- 
ſumption of innocence and of merit; inſomuch that, 
even where he thought his on conduct the moſt 
meritorious, he felt the unpopularity of his actions, 
with a degree of mortification which greatly diſ- 
tracted his mind, and ſhook his reſolution. Be- 
ing, towards the end of his life, by the almoſt total 
extirpation of the more reſpectable eitizens and 
members of the Senate who had laboured with 
himſelf for the preſervation of the commonwealth, 
left in a ſituation which required the abilities of 
Vor. IV. oh 2 
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CH Ap. 2 great warrior, as well as thoſe of the ableſt ſtateſ- 
— man, and in which, even ſuch abilities could not 
have ſtemmed the torrent which burſt forth to 
overwhelm the republic, it is not ſurpriſing that 
he failed in the attempt. The cataſtrophe indeed, 
it muſt be owned, in looking back to the different 
ſtages of its approach, may in ſome degree be im- 
puted to himſelf. In his deſire to temporiſe and 
pleaſe oppoſite parties, he ſometimes forwarded 
the moſt dangerous deſigns of Pompey, ſometimes 
of Cæſar, or of both together Upon the death 
of the latter, in order to conciliate his party, he 
moved that his acts ſhould be confirmed, and his 
projects carried into execution, and thereby threw 
abſolute power into the hands of Antony ; and 
even when this ſtorm might have blown over, or 
wore out by its on violence, he raiſed it afreſh, 
and from a more dangerous quarter, by the coun- 
tenance and ſupport he procured to a new Czſar, 
It is evident, that in temporiſing with ſuch par- 
ties, nothing is to be gained, and in oppoſing them, 
the fall at leaſt may be honourable. | 
Antony, at the ſame time that he gave orders 
for the death of Cicero, gave directions that not 
only his head, but his right hand likewiſe, with 
which he had written ſo many ſevere invectives 
againſt himſelf, ſhould be cut off *, and brought 
to him as an evidence of the execution. 
In the courſe of theſe murders, the heads of the 
fair were uſually preſented to the Triumvirs, and 
b 1 by 


Flut. in Cicerone. 
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by their orders ſet up in conſpicuous places, while cx ae. 


the bodies were caſt into the river, or ſuffered to 
be expoſed in the ſtreets. Antony, having more 
numerous reſentments to gratify than either of his 
colleagues, had the heads of his enemies brought 
to him frequently, even as he lay on the couch 
at his meals. That of Cicero was received by 
him with the joy of victory; he gazed upon it 
with fingular pleaſure, and ordered it, together 
with the hand, to be expoſed on the roſtrum from 
which this admirable orator had ſo often declaim- 
ed, and where theſe mangled parts of his body 
were now expoſed to the view of a multitude, that 
uſed to crowd to his audience. Fulvia too had 
her enemies on this occaſion, and received the 
bloody tokens of their execution -with a ſavage 
avidity and pleaſure, which, to thoſe who judge 
of propriety from modern cuſtoms, or who form 
their opinions of the ſex from the manners of mo- 
dern times, will ſcarcely appear to be credible. 
When the head of Cicero, in particular, was 
brought to her toilet, with a peculiar and ſpiteful 
alluſion to the eloquence, by which ſhe herſelf, 
as well as her preſent and former huſbands, had 
been galled, ſhe is ſaid to have forced open the 
jaw, and to have pricked and tore the tongue 
with the point of a bodkin, which ſhe took from 
her hair. | 

In this horrid ſcene of reyenge and cruelty, ra- 
pacity too had its ſhare ; many perſons were pro- 
X 2 ſcribed, 


1 Appian. de Bell. Civ, lib, iv. 
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n Niided; wetely that their eſtates might be brought 
into the coffers of the Triumvirs; and many per- 


fons were threatened with piclorfprion,De-4utuee 
them to ranſom their lives with money. The lift 
received frequent additions, and underwent many 
alterations, ſome names being ſcratched ont, and 
others inſerted, a cireumſtance, by which perſons 
of any tonflderable property, as well as thoſe who 
were Sbnoxious” to any'of the perſons in power, 
were kept in the moſt anxious ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 
uncertainty. Many who were ſpared by the public 
| ufurpers of government, fell a ſaeriſice to the re- 
| ſentment of their private enemies, or to the avarice 
of thoſe who wiſhed to poſſeſs themſelves of their 
property ; and the names of ſome perſons who 
had thus, without any previous authority, been put 
to death, were afterwards inſerted in the liſt * the 
proſeribed, in order to juſtify the murder. | 
The troops were ſenfible of their own impor- 
tanee on this oceaſion, and ſet no bounds to their 
etenſions. They ſolicited grants of the houſes 
of perſons reputed to be of the oppoſite party; or, 
being the only buyers at the frequent ſales which 
were made of forfeited eſtates, obtained the poſſeſ- 
flon of them by a kind of fictitious purehaſe. Not 
fatisfied with the price which was paid them for 
the blood of the proſcribed, or with the extrava- 
ganf 2 257 — they frequently received, they 
a Dio. Call Ib. xlvii. 8 
"a id. e. 12. ener Civ. hb. iv, 
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were, under various pretences, haſtening to ſeite Ar 
every ſubject that tempted their avatice. They in 


truded themſelves as relations into families with 
which they had no connection, and laid claim to in- 
| heritarice which no one ventured to diſpute; they 
plundered at diſcretion the houſes of the rich, ot 
murdered” indiſcriminately thoſe who offended 
them, or who flood in their way to the poffeſſion 
they coveted; they at the ſame time encouraged, by 
their example, fugitive ſlaves, and diſotderly per- 
ſons of every denomination, who, forming them- 
ſelves into bands in the diſguiſe of ſoldiers, engag- 
ed in cron ſame pions and 8 fimilar 
eimer ?: 

The Tit, whoſe principal object it was to 
ſecure the government, though nowiſe intereſted 
in theſe extreme diforders, which far exceeded 
what tlley originally projected, not daring to re- 
ſtrain the military violence, left it ſhould recoil on 
themſelves, left for ſome time the lives; as well as 
the properties of the People; entirely at the mercy 
of the troops} and citizens, who were reputed to 
have any effects in reſerve, were fain to adopt ſome 
ſoldier as a ſon and heir, in orger > to obtain his 257 
tection. | . | 

Such ate the parribilies which are e sep of 
this horrid tranſaction, which, however monſtrons 
in thoſe who gave riſe to it, far exceeded the bounds 
of 'what they propoſed to have done. When the 


evil had in ſome meaſure ſpent its force, its authors 
„ a were 


* 
« — 
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car were willing to divert the attention of the public, 


or to efface the melancholy impreffions which re- 


mained. For this purpoſe, Lepidus and Plancus 
being about to enter on the office of Conſul for the 
following year, on ſome ſlight pretence of a victo- 


ry gained by the army in Gaul, entered the city in 


proceſſion ; but the Triumvirs, ſuſpeRing that the 


People were more inclinable to dejection than tri- 


umph; enjoined them by a formal proclamation, to 
give on that day all the demonſtrations of joy which 
generally made part in the reception that was given 
to victorious generals 

The ſoldiers indeed were not TEIN as Py 


in the petulant farcaſms and familiar abuſe, in 


which they availed themſelves of their preſent con- 
ſequence : they ſung, in their proceſſion, ſcurrilous 


ballads, alluding to examples of parricide as well 


as murder committed by their chiefs in the late 
proſeription; by Lepidus and Plancus, that of their 
own brothers; by Antony and Octavius, that of 
their neareſt relations and friends. But at the 
diſpoſal of ſuch cenſors as theſe, every citizen who 


was likely to frown on their crimes, every perſon 


whoſe countenance gave ſigus of dejection or ſor- 
row, every poſſeſſor of land, and every father of a 
family, had reaſpn'to tremble for their own perſons, 
their poſſeſſions, and the ſafety of their children. 

Such was the aſpect of affairs in Italy; but there 


| were Rill ſome rays of Sick which ſhone from a 


; 11 Alittance. 
e | | 


: De Gernanis non de Gallis triumphant Condules, 
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_ diſtance.” Not only Brutus and Caſſius, in their 
provinces of Macedonia and Syria ; but Corni- 
ficius in Africa, and Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, 
{till held up the ſtandard of the republic, and of- 
fered places of refuge to its friends. Sextus Pom- 
peius ſtationed ſhips on the coaſt to receive them, 
and publiſhed rewards for the reſcue or protection 
of his father's adherents, and of the other unfor- 
tunate remains of the commonwealth. Paulus, 
the brother of Lepidus, though abandoned to de- 
ſtruction, was ſuffered to eſcape by the ſoldiers of 
the army, from partiality to himſelf or to their ge- 
neral. Lucius Cæſar was protected by his ſiſter, 
the mother of Antony. Meſſala eſcaped to Bru- 
tus. Many others, whoſe names only are known, 
took refuge with one or other of the parties, who 
were ſtill in condition to aim at the reſtoration 
of freedom, or to contend for the ſovereignty of 
the empire. 
| Lepidus and Plancus hens entered on the office 
of Conſul, had in charge from the Triumvirs, as the 
firſt object of their ſubordinate magiſtracy, the raiſ- 
ing of money to ſupply the further exigencies of the 
war. Great ſums had been expected to ariſe from 
the ſale of the eſtates of the proſcribed; but the pur- 
chaſe of ſuch eſtates was juſtly reckoned invidious 
among a certain claſs of the People, who declined 
being partakers in the ſpoils of innocent and re- 
ſpectable citizens; and it was dangerous for an or- 
dinary citizen to appear to be rich, or in condi- 
6 R 4 : tion 
wy” Appia. ut ſupra. Dio, Caf lib, xlvi. c. 12. * 
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uod had murdered the owners were almoſt the 


only buyers of their eſtates when brought to mar- 


et; und the money which aroſe from that quar- 
ter, fell greatly ſhort of the expectations en = 


been entertained from the fle. 
It was computed; that two hundred cailtions, 


Roman money, > nag wanting to fupply the ex- 
pence of the war . In order to make up this de- 


fieieney, the male fas chiefly having hitherto fuf- 


fered by the public 'exattions, a contribution was 
levied from fuch women related to the oppoſite 
party as were ſuppoſed to be rich. At the ſame 


time perſons of every rank, whoſe eſtates exceed - 


ed one hundred thouſand Roman money, were 


eommanded to give an account of their effects, in 


order to he aſſeſſed in a tax equal to a fiftieth of 


their ſtock, and one eee of ne r 


TT revenue 3. 


b ee thefercanGivric;chitherts. wet i in 


e Ihly; Moti viclence"was neceffary; The rents of 


houſes in the city; and the produce of lands in the 


country, were ſequeſtrated, leaving only one half 


for the fubfiſtence of the owners. In this manner, 
great ſums of money were levied from the peace- 
able part of the commonwealth; but as the Trium. 


virs had already incurred a very heavy debt in their 


military operations, and in bounties to ſecure the 
hepa in their n een ere an ar- 
I Appian. ieee * 2. 
2 Abent eight thouſand pounds. 
3 Appian. ut ſupra. . Rs” | 
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duous and expenſive war againſt Brutus and Caf- CRAP, 
fivs, armed with the forces, and ſupported by the . 


treaſures of the Eaft, the firſt ſums which came in 
were far from being ſufficient for their purpoſe. 
Additional exactions were accordingly made, un- 
der the denomination of fines or forfeitnres, from 
thoſe who were 1 to have ben in a falſe _ | 
of their effects. 

In the manner of the late Gag binury proferip- 
tions, the Conſuls publiſhed: lifts of all who had 
incurred this penalty, and ordered their effects ac- 
cordingly to be ſeized. The inhabitants of the 
towns were obliged to find ſubſiſtence. for the troops 
that were quartered-on them, and the country was 
pillaged, under pretence of a ſeareh that was made 
for the property of rebels. While the ſoldiers 
ſubſiſted by theſe irregular means, their pay ac- 
cumulating in the hands of their leaders, toge- 
ther with the advantages which they expected at 
the end of the war, operated as a pledge of their 
attachment and perſeverance in the cauſe . 

Although few men were now left in Italy, who 
could forget their own perſonal dangers, ſo far as to 

think of the commonwealth, or who could be ſuſ- 
pected of any deſign to reſtore the ancient govern- 
ment, yet this was made the ordinary ground of ſuſ- 
picion againſt thofe whom the Triumvirs wiſhed to 
oppreſs; and the deſire to remove it, led all orders 
of men to affect a veneration for the memory of 
Cæſfar, and to vie in their proteſtations of zeal to 


1 a o 


2 Dio, Caſſ. lb, xlvii. c. 74-15. 
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GHAP. avenge. his death. The anniverſary of this event 
Ye was made a day of mourning. A ſhrine was eree- 


ted on the place of his funeral, and was declared 
to be a public ſanctuary and a place of refuge 


even to criminals, The divine or monarchical ho- 


nours which were thus paid to the memory of the 
dead, preſerved in the minds of the People that 


diſpoſition to endure a maſter which was thought 


favourable to the living uſurpers, and which the 
diviſion of power between them might have other- 
wile diminiſhed *, 

_ Agreeably to the model of Julius Ceſar s ar- 
rangements, preparatory to his intended expedi- 
tion into Aſia, the Triumyirs, before the depar- 
ture of Octavius and Antony on the ſervice to 
which they were deſtined, fixed the ſucceſſion to 
all the offices of State for ſome years. They had 
under their command an. army of forty legions, 
which they now ſeparated into two diviſions 2. The 
one, under the direction of Antony, was aſſembled 


on the eaſtern coaſt, to be in readineſs to cover 
Italy on that fide, or to paſs into Macedonia, and 


to carry the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius into 
that province. The other was deſtined to remain 


in Italy, in order to ſecure the head of the empire, 


and to withſtand the attacks which might be at- 


tempted by ſea from Sicily or Africa, which were 


{ll in the poſſeſſion of the oppoſite party. 
da * the laſt of the family of the 
1 great 


x Dio. Call lib. xliv. e. 18, 19. 
2 Appian. ut ſupra. n 
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great Pompey, in conſequence of the reſolutions HAF. 


paſſed in his favour ſoon after Cæſar's death, had , 


ſet out from Spain as admiral of the Roman navy, 
and fixing his ſtation in Sicily, had a numerous 
fleet, and muſtered conſiderable land forces ”. 
With theſe, in the war which immediately fol- 
lowed, he wiſhed to co-operate with the combined 
armies of the two Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa ; but 
was prevented by a doubt which aroſe, whether 
the veterans of Czſar, who compoſed great part 
of that army, would act in concert with a ſon of 
Pompey *? Upon the coalition of Octavius with 
Lepidus and Antony, he again became. an exile, 


but continued in poſſeſſion of Sicily, a province, 


which, by the preſent diviſion of the empire, was 
comprehended in the lot of Octavius. 
Cornificius, by commiſſion from the Roman Se- 

nate, ſtill held the province of Africa, and refuſed 
to ſurrender it to Sextus, an officer who had beea 
ſent by Octavius, in conſequence of the late diſ- 
tribution, to take poſſeſſion of it in his name. The 
diſpute being likely to end in a war, the oppoſite 
parties applied to the neighbouring princes for aid ; 
but the lieutenant of Octavius having his commiſ- 
ſion from the oſtenſible authority then eſtabliſhed 
at Rome, or being known to repreſent. the tri- 
umphant party, was acknowledged by moſt of the 


African powers in alliance with the Romans. 


Being joined by their forces, he came to an action 
W 3 8 with 
Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlviii. e. 17, 
2 Cicer. Philip. xiii. 
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CHAP AP. with his antagoniſt near Vtica, and obtained” a | c 
— victory, in which Cornificius was killed. Lælius 
and Roſcius, two officers of rank in the vanquiſh- 
ed army, periſned by their own hands :. As many 
as could find ſhipping, eſcaped to Sextus Pompe- 
| ins, then maſter inthe neighbouring ports of Sicily. 
Soon after this event, Octavius, being defirous 
to diſlodge the remains of the republican party 
from ati ifland of ſo much importance to Rome, 
ſent Salvidienus with a fleet towards the ſtraits of 
Meſſina, while he himſelf marched by land to Rhe- 
gium. A fextfight ſoon after enſued,” from which 
the fleets retired with equal ofs. That of Otta- 
vius put into ſome port of the neigtiboarhood, 
which, by the hiſtorian, is called Balanus, to refit; 
and he himſelf, being arrived at Rhegium, Was 
meditating a deſcent upon the oppoſite ſhore, when 
de received preffing inſtances from Antony to join 
Him at Btundiſium, that they might endeavour to 
. repel the ſtorm which was gathering from the Eaft, 
and which ſeemed to threaten their eſtabliſhments 

in Italy with the greateſt hazard . 

Marcus Brutus, after fortune ſeemed to have de- 
elite for the republican party at Mutina, think- 
ing himſelf at liberty to attend to the affairs of the 

Eat, and to ſupport Caffius in his ſtruggle for the 
poſſeſſlon of Syria, had paſfed with his army into 
Asia in order to cut off alf ſupplies from Dola- 

OE and to avail himſelf of the reſources, for the 

| pay 


I 1 Appian. de Bell: Civ. lib. iy. p. 622, Cc. _ ene a. e. 7 
2 Appian, ut ſupra. 
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pay and ſubfiſtenee of the army, which were ſtill cx ap 
to be found in that opulent province. While he — 6 
was employed in the execution of this deſign, the 
important events already mentioned took place in 
that quarter. Caſſius had prevailed in Syria, got 
entire poſſeſſion of the province, was acknowledg- 
ed as general by all the armies which had been 
aſſembled by either party beyond the boundaries 
of Cilicia; and he was meditating an expedition 
if into Eygpt, to puniſh Cleopatra for the part ſhe 
had taken againſt himſelf in his conteſt with Dola- 
bella, and to raiſe a contribution in her ene 
for the farther ſupport of the war. 
In the mean time, the victory obtained at Muti. 
na, on which Brutus relied for the ſafety of Rome, 
though even by an army which till then was re- 
puted on the ſide of the commonwealth, made a 
great change to its prejudice, giving an opportu- 
nity to its enemies to declare themſelves, and to 
unite their forces: inſomuch that, by the coalition 
of Octavius and Lepidus with Antony, all the re- 
maining armies of the Weſt were joined, not only 
to ſubdue the capital, but to carry the war into 
Macedonia and Aſia, the laſt retreat of the repub- 
lican intereſt: and the oppoſite diviſions of Eaſt 
and Weſt in the empire, were now at iſſue wor 0 
ſovereignty of the whole. 7 | 
Brutus being informed of theſe circumſtances 
and of the late proſeriptions, ſent a meſſage to 
Caffins, with prefling inſtances to divert him from 4 


his * againſt Egypt, and to turn his — to 
| the 


—_— —— 
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a HAN the. reſcue of the commonwealth from the hands 


-, of tyrants, and to avenge the innocent blood which 
had been ſo profuſely ſhed in Italy, and in the 
ſtreets and manſions of Rome. 

Upon theſe repreſentations, Caſſius, 3 left 
a a legion to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Syria, marched 
to the weſtward, and in his way raiſed large con- 
tributions for the ſupport of the war. Among the 
other meaſures which he took for this purpoſe, he 
ſurpriſed Ariobarzanes in his palace, and obliged 
him to deliver up the money then in his treaſury. 
He pillaged the city of Tarſus; and, upon ac- 
count of the ſupport which the inhabitants of that 
place had given to Dolabella, again ſubjected 
them for the future to a heavy contribution *. 

About the middle of winter, Brutus and Caſſius, 
with their armies, joined at Smyrna, Theſe re- 
ſtorers of the republic had parted ſome months be- 
fore at Pireus, one bound for Syria, the other for 
Macedonia ; but more like exiles than Roman of- 
ficers of State, without any men, ſhipping, or mo- 
ney, and under great uncertainty of their ſucceſs, 
in obtaining poſſeſſion of the provinces on which 
they had their ſeveral pretenſions. Their affairs 
now bore a different aſpect ; they had a numerous 
fleet, and a mighty land force, large ſums of money 
already amaſſed, with the reſources of a territory 
the moſt wealthy of any part in the Roman em- 
pire *. Brutus propoſed that they ſhould, with- 
out delay, tranſport their forces into Europe, and 
| By | prevent 
6 Ap! ian. ut "HE ; 2 : Plut, in Bruto. 
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prevent the Triumvirs from getting any footing in c x 4 CHAP, 
Macedonia or Greece; but Caſſius contended, that r. Nm, rug 


they had yet enemies or allies of doubtful fidelity 
in Aſia, and that it would be imprudent to leave 
any ſuch behind them, or to forego the treaſure 
which they might yet command in that country, 
and which would enable them to reward and to 
encourage their armies, 

Brutus, influenced by theſe conſiderations, ac- 
cordingly marched into Lycia, while Caſſius pro- 
ceeded to execute a project he had formed for the 
reduction of Rhodes. His fleet being on their 
way to turn the Capes of Aſia, in order to ſupport 
him in this deſign, the Rhodians, truſting to their 
ſuperior ſkill and reputation as mariners, aſſembled 
all the ſhips they could muſter, and, near to the 
harbour of Lindus, ventured to engage thoſe of 
Caſſius; but with all their ſeamanſhip, being in- 
ferior in number and weight of ſhips, they were 
defeated with conſiderable loſs. Caſſius beheld 
the engagement from a high land on the continent, 
and as ſoon as the ſhips could be again refitted ”, 
ordered the fleet to Loryma, a fortified. harbour in 
the continent, over againſt the iſland of Rhodes; 


from thence he embarked his army. He himſelf, 


with eighty galleys, eſcorted the tranſports in their 
paſſage, landed on the iſland, and inveſted the ca- 

pital both by ſea and by land. 
The Rhodians, having truſted entirely to the de- 
fence of their ſhippitig, were unprovided of all 
3 things 


1 Appian. ut ſupra, 
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— things neceſſary to withſtand a ſiege. Caſſius, by 
— ſurpriſe, or by the treachery of a party within the 


walls, ſoon became maſter of the place, laid it un- 
der a ſevere contribution; and having left an of- 
ficer of the name of Varus to command in the 
iſland, returned to the continent with a great ac- 
ceſſion of reputation and wealth. | 
Brutus at the ſame time had forced the paſſes of 
the mountains leading into Lycia, and advancing 
to Xanthus, ſummoned the town to ſurrender. This 
place had of old acquired renown by the ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of its inhabitants, or by the deſ- 


poeration they had ſhewn, when forced by Har- 


palus, the general of Cyrus, and by Alexander, 
in his way to the conqueſt of Perſia . Up- 
on the advance of Brutus, they razed their ſub- 
urbs, and removed every building which might 
cover the approaches of an enemy. The walls 
were ſurrounded by a ditch fifty feet deep; and 
this being the firſſ impediment which Brutus had 
to encounter, he began the attack with a continual 
labour to fill it up, and to effect a paſſage for his 
engines to the foot of the rampart. Having ac- 
compliſhed this object, he proceeded: to cover his 
workmen with galleries, and to erect the engines 
uſually employed in making a breach. He was 
oppoſed by the beſieged in repeated ſallies, in the 
laſt of which, his works were ſet on fire, and re- 


duced to aſhes, | 
In 


x. * ann. 
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ers, purſuing the party who had made this fally, ZE 


entered the city promiſcuouſly with them, and not 
being properly ſupported, ſuffered the gates to be 


- ſhut, and themſelves to be cut off from relief. Be- 


ing inſtantly ſurrounded by the inhabitants, num- 


bers of them were killed, and the remainder forced 


into a temple, where they endeayoured to defend 


| themſelves. 


8 
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th the mean time, two ara of the beſieg- CHAP. 


XXII. 


This circumſtance e the moſt vigorous | 


efforts on the part of the Romans to force the 


walls, that they might reſcue their friends, or make 
a divertion in their favour. They applied ſcaling- 


ladders to the battlements, and torcing--ngines to 


the gates; and having at laſt made their way into 
the town, that they might at onee terrify the in- 
habitarits, and give notice of approaching relief to 
their own patty, they raiſed a mighty ſhout as they 
entered the ſtreets, and continued to urge their 
fury, in every direQion, with fire and ſword. The 


inhabitants, unable to refit this ſtorm, retired to 


their houſes, and there, with a reſolution to main- 
tain their ancient fame, determined to periſh by 
their own hands, rather than ſubmit to the enemy. 

In execution of this purpoſe, the. father of a fami- 


I, beginning with the ſlaughter of his wife and 
his children, proceeded to kill himſelf. 5 
While the people of Xanthus were employed 


in ſuch acts of deſperation, Brutus hearing the 
cries of anguiſh and of murder, ſuppoſed that 


his troops, had refufed to give quarter, 'and were 


Vor. _ 1 ; Eilling 
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CHA CHAP. killing the wretched inhabitants of the place, with- 


— 2 out diſtinction of ſex or age. In order to put the 
N ſpeedieſt ſtop i to ſo horrid a fcene, his firſt thought 


was to bring off the troops, by ſounding a general 
retreat; but being informed that the people were 
periſhing, not by the cruelty of his army, but by 

their own deſperation, he ordered to be proclaim- 
ed a general freedom and protection to all the in- 
babitants ; but ſo long as any conſiderable number 
of the citizens remained, the officers who approach- 
ed them, even with an offer of quarter, were an- 
ſwered with threats, or by ſhowers of darts and 
of arrows, were obliged to keep at a diſtance. The 
temples and public buildings were, with great dif- 
ficulty, ſaved from fire; but beſides a few women 
and ſlaves, none of the inhabitants could be re- 
ſcued from the general deſtruction. 
Brutus, greatly afflicted with this piteous cata- 
ſtrophse, marched with reluctance towards Patara, 
where the inhabitants were ſuppoſed to be infec- 
ted with the ſame deſperate ſpirit; and, to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of ſuch fatal extremities, ſent a 
meſſage to prevail on the people to ſurrender, and 
to accept of his protection. At this place, how- 
ever, the example of Xanthus appeared much too 
| horrid to be followed, and the inhabitants ſubmit- 
fed to pay the contributions which were exacted 
from them. 

Lentulus, at the ate time, who 8 
the fleet which had been employed 1 in tranſporting 
the army. of Caffius into the land of Rhodes, 
forced. his way into the harbour of Andriaca, the 
: port 
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part of Myra, by breaking the chain which was CHAP. 


ſtretched acroſs the entrance; and this place be- 
ing reduced, the inhabitants of Lycia ſent offers of 
ſubmiſſion, and of their ſervice in the war, agreed 


XXXII. 


to pay a certain tribute, and to join the fleet wit 


their galleys. Lentulus being accordingly rein- 
forced with a great acceſſion of ſhips, ſet ſail for 


Abydus, the ſhorteſt paſſage into Europe, where he 


was ordered to wait the arrival of the land forces. 
At the ſame time, upon a report that the Queen 


of Egypt, with a numerous fleet, was at ſea, to ef- 


fect a junction with Octavius and Antony, Mur- 


cus, commanding another ſquadron belonging to 


Brutus and Caſſius, had been ſtationed at the Cape 


of Tenarus to intercept her; but being informed 


that the Egyptian fleet was diſperſed, or had ſuf- 
fered much in a ſtorm, he weighed from Tenarus, 


and ſteered for Brundiſium, where he took poſleſ- 


fion of an iſland at the mouth of the harbour, and 
in that ſtation expected to prevent the tranſporta- 
tion of any troops from Italy to Macedonia or 


Greece. He had however arrived too late for this 


purpoſe. Great part of Antony's army had already 
effected its paſſage, and he himſelf, with the re- 


mainder, waited for a favourable wind, to run or 


to paſs unnoticed in the night. 
In this ſtate of the war, Brutus and Caſſius, ha- 


ving accompliſhed the ſervices in which they had 
been ſeverally engaged, again aſſembled their for- 


ces on the right of the Meander. It is ſaid, that 


they, began their conference on bad terms, the ef- 


1 2 fect 
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cnar, fect of a jealouſy which had been induftriouſly raiſ- 


ed bet een them; but there did not appear in the 
ſequel, any conſequences from which to infer diſa- 
greement; and their joint forces, without delay, be- 
gan to move towards Europe, in order to check 
the advances which they were informed the ene- 
my had already made towards Greece. Having 
- paſſed the Helleſpont, they marched, by the ifth- 
mus of Card ia, to the coaſt of the bay of Mela- 
; here they made a halt for ſome days, to mu- 
Aer and to review their forces. The army of Caſ- 
nus conſiſted of nine legions, that of Brutus of 
eight, amounting to about eighty thouſand men, 
formed in the manner of the Roman infantry. 
Brutus had four thouſand Gauliſh and Luſitanian 
horſe: two thouſand cavalry, made up of Thracians, 
_ Ulyrians, Parthians, and Theſſalians. Caſſius had 
two thouſand Gauls and Spaniards, and four thou- 
ſand Parthian archers, i in the manner of their coun- 
try, mounted on horſeback. They were followed 
likewiſe by ſome princes of Galatia, at the head of 
their reſpective forces. The whole, by this account, 
amounted to near one hundred thouſand men. Many 
of the legions had been formed under Cæſar, and 
could not be retained in their preſent ſervice, with- 
out frequent liberalities, and without a ptoſpect, at 
the end of the war, of ſettlements, not inferior to 
thoſe which were enjoyed or expected by the troops 
of the oppoſite fide. The wealth of Aſia, however, 
having put their leaders in condition to perform 


what was at preſent expected from them, all for- 
mer 
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mer engagements were now fulfilled, as the beſt cyay. 
earneſt that could be given of future gratuities. AVE 
At the cloſe of this muſter, Caſſius and Brutus, 
with all the officers of Senatorian rank, of whom 
numbers were then preſent, being afſembled on a 
platform, raiſed as uſual to ſome height from the 
ground, were ſurrounded by the army, who crowd- 
ed as uſual in expeQation of a ſpeech from their 
leaders; and it was ſuppoſed, that what they were 
to deliver, ſo far as it could be heard or com- 
municated, might have the effect of a manifeſto, or 
proclamation, reſpecting the cauſe in which they 
were engaged, and their own intentions. Caſſius 
| ſpoke for himſelf, for his colleague, and the body 
of Senators who attended them; addreſſing this 
motely aſſemblage of native Romans and aliens, 
of citizens and ſoldiers of fortune, collected from 
different parties, as if it were an aſſembly of the 
Roman People deliberating on their public rights. 
He mentioned the mutual confidence that was-na- 
tural between officers and men engaged, as they 
were, in a common cauſe; enumerated their re- 
ſources with the other advantages they poſſeſſed, 
and took notice of the punctual diſcharge of all 
former engagements, as the beſt ſecurity which 
could be given of a fixed intention to make a ſuit- 
able proviſion for every ſoldier who ſhould contri- 
bute to bring the war to a favourable iſſue. The 
unjuſt reproaches of our enemies,“ he ſaid, © we 
could eaſily diſprove, if we were not, by our 
„numbers, and by the ſwords which we hold in 


our hands, in condition to deſpiſe them. While 
| Y 3 « Ceſar 
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% Cæſar led the armies of the republic againſt the 
enemies of Rome, we took part in the ſame ſer- 


vice with him, we obeyed. him, we were happy 


to ſerve under his command. But when he de- 
clared war on the commonwealth itſelf, we be- 


came his enemies; and when he became an uſ- 


urper and a tyrant, we reſented, as an injury, even 


the favours which he preſumed to beſtow upon 
ourſelves, Had he been to fall a ſacrifice to 
private reſentment, we ſhould not have been the 


proper actors in the execution of the ſentence 
againſt him, He was willing to have gained us 


with preferments and honours z but we were not 


willing to accept, as the gift of a maſter, what 


we were entitled to claim as free citizens. We 


conceived, that, in preſuming to confer the ho- 
nours of the Roman republic, he encroached on 


the prerogatives of the Roman People, and in- 


16 ſalted the authority of the Roman Senate. 


66 
Ce 
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&« Czxſar cancelled the laws, and overturned the 
conſtitution of his country; he uſurped all the 


powers of the commonwealth, ſet up a monar- 
chy, and himſelf affected to be a King. This 
our anceſtors, at the expulſion of Tarquin, bound 
themſelves and their poſterity, by the moſt ſo- 


lemn oaths, and by the moſt direful impreca- 
tions, never to endure. , The ſame obligation 


6 has been entailed upon us as a debt by our fa- 


66 
10 


thers; and we, having faithfully paid and diſ- 


charged it, have performed the oath, and avert · 
46 ed 
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» 


7 « ed the conſequences of failure from ourſelves, Me P. 
« and from our poſterity. — 


« In the ſtation of ſoldiers, we might. have. com- 


« mitted ourſelves without reflection to the com- 
% mand of an officer, whoſe abilities and whoſe 
10 valour we admired; but, in the character of 
« Roman citizens we have a far different part to 


ſuſtain. I muſt ſuppole, that I now ſpeak to the 


44 Roman People, and to citizens of a free repub- 
lic; to men who haye never learned to depend 


66 


40 
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upon others for. gratifications and favours, who 
are not accuſtomed to own a ſuperior, but who 
are themſelves the maſters, the diſpenſers of for- 


tune and of honour, and the givers of all thoſe | 


dignities and powers by which Ceſar himſelf 


was exalted, and of which he aſſumed the entire 


diſpoſal. Recollect from whom the Scipios, the 


Pompeys, even Cæſar himſelf derived his ho- 


nours: from your anceſtors, whom you now re- 
preſent, and from yourſelves, to whom, accord- 


ing to the laws of the republic, we, who are 


now your leaders in the field, addreſs ourſelves 
as your fellow- citizens in the common wealth, 


and as perſons depending on your pleaſure here- 


after for the juſt reward and retribution of our 


ſervices. Happy in being able to reſtore to you 


what Cæſar had the preſumption to appropriate 
to himſelf, the power and the dignity of your 
fathers, with the ſupreme diſpoſal of all the of- 
fices of truſt that were eſtabliſhed for your ſafe- 
ty, and for the preſervation of your freedom; 


Y 4 « happy 


Ig —— 
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THAP. © happy in being” * to reſtore to the Tribunes 
. 2 of the Roman People the power of protecting 
* you, and of procuring to every individual that 
ce” juſtice which, under the late uſurpation of Cæ- 
0 far, was with- held, even from the ſacred erſons 
10 of thofe \ very magiftrates'c on whom their ellow- 
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1 citizens relied for fafety. ates N 


4 A Jawleſs aſyrp er is the common enemy of all 
«oa men ; but the taſk of removing him can 
the buſineſs only of a few. As for thoſe 

« who were concerned in the death of Czar, 
70 the Senate and the People of Rome, as ſoon as 


it Was proper. for them. to pronounce their judg- 


6 1 have, by the rewards 5 honours which 


+ FEE EE 2 


14 konoatgble citizens; are now 0050 a prey to 
46 aſfalſins and murderers; they bleed i in the ſireets, 
nf the temples, in the moſt ſecret retreats, and 


in the arms of their famſlies; or they are diſ- 


« perſed, and fly wherever they hope to eſcape the 


« fury of their enemies. Many are now preſent 


„ 


« before you, happy in your protection, happy in 


« witnefling the zeal which you entertain for the 
10 oommonwealth, for tle rights. of your fellow- 
& citizens, and for your own. Theſe reſpectable 


« citizens, we truſt, will ſoon, by your means, be 
60 rellored to a condition i in which they can enjoy, 


« together with you, all the honours of a free peo- 


« ple, concur with you in beſtowing, and partake 


with. you in receiying, the rewards which are 
| Wo, due 
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66 due to ſuch: eminent ſervices as you are now en- CHAP. 


60 gaged to perform i. RY 

Such is the ſubſtance of what we receive as the 
ſpeech of Caſſius on this memorable occaſion, and, 
although we may not confider theſe compoſitions 
as the genuine record of what was ſpoken, yet as 
they contain the ideas and reaſonings of times ſo 
much nearer than ours to the date of the tranſac- 
tions to which they refer, it is undoubtedly fit, 
and often inſtructive, to retain the argument on 
which they are founded. At the cloſe of this 
ſpeech, it is ſaid that Caſſius reſumed the compari- 
ſon of the forces and reſources of the oppoſite par- 
ties, ſtated to his own army their equality by land, 
and their ſuperiority by ſea ; remarked the facili- 
ty with which they were to be ſupplied with all 
neceſſaries; and concluded with a promiſe, to pay 
an additional gratuity of fifteen hundred ſeſterces 
to every individual man *. 

After this ſolemnity, the army e its 
march, and continned to advance, in ſeparate cq- 
lumns or ſmall diviſions, by the route of Xnos and 
Doriſcus, whilſt Cimber, with a ſquadron of gal- 


leys, having a legion and a conſiderable detgch- 


ment of archers on board, failed towards the coaſt 
of Macedonia, with orders to pitch upon a proper 
ſtation within the mountains of Pangeus, a ridge 
which, ſtretching from Thrace ſouthward, termi- 
ated | in the bay of Strymon, oppoſite to the iſland 
s of 
2 Appian. de Bell. Civ, lid. iv. 5 
2 About 121, T 
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nar. of Thaſus . The leaders of the main army, upon 
20 their arrival on the river Neſſus, found that the 


uſual paſſage of the mountains at Symbolus was 
already ſeized by Saxa and Norbanus, officers ſer- 
ving under Antony, who, with the firſt diviſion 
of his army from Italy, had traverſed Macedo- 
nia, and were now actually in poſſeſſion of. this 
pals, . at which they propoſed to reſiſt or retard the 
further * of their enemies weſtward i in Eu- 
rope. 

Here the eaftern armies were accordingly ſtop- 
ped, and were likely to end their career in Thrace, 
while their antagoniſts continued in poſſeſſion of 
Macedonia, and preſerved the moſt convenient re- 
treat for their ſhipping in the bay of Strymon. 
They were relieved, however, from this apprehen- 
non by Ruſcopolis, a Thracian prince, who at- 
tended them, and who pointed out a different 
route from that which the enemy had obſtructed. 
Under this guide they marched three days among 
the mountains, and having croſſed the ſummit, de- 
ſcended in the track of a river towards Philippi, 
a town which was ſituate on the eaſtern boundary 
of the plains of Amphipolis. This march would 
have led the army of Brutus and Caſſius into the 
rear of the ſtation occupied for Antony by Saxa 
and Norbanus, and would have cut off their re- 
treat, if by timely intelligence they had not been 
warned to conſult their own ſafety. Theſe offi- 
cers, on * of the enemy”: 's approach, with- 
| drew 
7 Sec Plate IV. 
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drew from their poſt, fell back no leſs than forty CHAP, 
or fifty miles * to Amphipolis ; ; and having put —.— 


this place ie beſt poſture they could for de- 
fence, determined to await the arrival of Octavius 
and Antony, who were haſtening to fix the ſcene 
of the war at a diſtance from Rome. 

Brutus and Caſſius took poſt at Philippi, on the 
declivity of the mountains, near to the paſs which 
Sgxa and Norbanus had lately abandoned. They 
encamped about twozmiles? from the town, on two 
ſeparate eminences, about a mile aſunder. On 
their right was Philippi, covered by the moun- 
tains; on the left an impaſſable marſh, which 
reached about nine miles from their camp to the 
ſea *. In their front, the country from Philippi. 
weſtward to Amphipolis, extending about forty or 
fifty miles, was flat and ſubject to. floods and inun- 
dations of the rivers. The fleet was in harbour 
at Neapolis, near where the marſh, which covered 
the left of Caſſius's camp, terminated in the ſea; 


and Cimber had fixed on that place as the port 


for which all their convoys ſhould ſteer, and 
which they expected to be plentifully ſupplie 
with neceſſaries from Aſia, and the coaſts of the 
Egean ſea. They formed, at the ſame time, a ma- 


_ gazine in the iſland of Thaſus, out of the reach of 


the enemy, at which to lodge in ſafety the ſurplus 
of their proviſions and ſtores, | 
| Antony 


1 350 ſtadia, 2 Eighteen ſtadia. 


"3 Eight fladia, 4 Seventy ftadia, 
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CHAP. Antony and Octavius had been employed, du- 
— ring as winter, in tranſporting their forces into 
| Macedonia; and having effected their paſſage, 
notwithſtanding the vigilance of Wer” 8 fleet, 
their army advanced by rapid marches to the ri- 
ver Strymon, in order to preſerye Amphipolis, and 
to have as much as they could of the fertile plains 
of Macedonia in their rear. Octavius had been 
taken ill, and remained behind at Dyrrachium, 
Antony, upon his arrival at Amphipolis, having 
found the town in a poſture of defence, ſixed upon 
it as a place of arms for the ſecurity of his heavy 
baggage : and ſtores. From thence he advanced 
upon the plain, through, a march of ſome days, 
and pitched in full view of Philippi, and within a 
mile of the enemy's ſtations. 5 
It was the object of the Triumyirs to bring the 
war to a ſpeedy iſſue, as they foreſaw the difficul- 
fy 'of beipg long able, without any ſupply of pro- 
viſigps from the ſea, to maintain ſo numerous an 
army” by the ſole reſputces of the neighbouring 
country. Brutus and Caſſius, | on the contrary, 
erceived their own advantage, and were deter- 
mined to protract the war. They fortified their 
camps with great care, and joined them to each 
other, to the town of Philippi on the one ſide, 
and to the moraſs on the other, with ſuch works 
as formed a continued chain to cover their com- 
munication, over an extent of twelve miles from 
the town of Philippi, in front of their own camps, 
apd veins the moraſs to the * of Neapolis. 
Antony” 8 
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| Antony's camp being on the plain, and in a low cnap. 
ſituation, was overlooked by the enemy, and ſub. r, 


jet to be overflowed by the torrents which fell 
from the hills. He made every poſlible effort to 
bring his antagoniſts to action, and by his for- 
wardneſs in preſſing them to a battle, raiſed the 
courage of his own troops, and aſſumed, as is com- 
mon with thoſe who act offenſively, the appearance 
of ſuperiority, whether of force or of valour. 
While he yet continued in this poſture, Octavius, 
though not entirely recovered from his illneſs, 
joined him from Dyrrachium. They took two 
ſeparate ſtations oppoſite to thoſe of the enemy; 
Octavius oppoſite to Brutus, and Antony. to Caſ- 
us. The number of legiotis, on both f des, w were | 


not © 1 5 5 In cavalry thay were r : 
that of Brutus and Caſſius amounting to twenty 
thouſatid, while that of Octavius and Antony was 
no more than thirteen thouſand. 

Antony and Octavius, in order to force theik 
aritagotſiſts to a battle, or to cut off their commu- 
nication with the ſea, formed a deſign to pieree 
the moraſs, and to ſeize upon the heights beyond 
it on the left of Caffius's'camp. In the work which 
they cartied on for this purpoſe, they were covered 


by the cage or reeds, which grew to a great height 


in. the marſh; and in ten days, without being ob⸗ 
ſe rved, by means of timbers, hurdles, and earth, 
which they funk as they advaticed, acconiiliſhied' 


a Fee and ſeit” in the night a party of their 
| army 


Led 
_ 
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army to occupy; the oppoſite heights, to make 


. — — lodgments, and to intercept the communication of 


their antagoniſts with the port of Neapolis, from | 
which they received their daily ſupplies. 
As ſoon as Brutus and Caſſius perceived this 
advantage gained by the enemy, they took mea- 
ſures to recover it, and to open their own acceſs 
again to the ſea. For this, purpoſe they, in their 
turn, traverſed the moraſs in a line which croſſed 
the paſſage which the enemy had made, and pier- 
ced their highway with a deep and impaſſable 
ditch. Having, in this manner, cut off the ene- 
my's parties that had paſſed the moraſs from any 
ſuccours or ſupplies from their main body, they 
were about to force them, when Octavius and An- 
tony endeavoured to recover their paſſage; and, 
to divert the attention of the enemy from what 
they were doing in the marſh, drew forth their 
whole armies in order of battle on the plain. 
While Octavius was ſtill confined by ſiekneſs, 
his lieutenant, or next in command, took his place | 
in this movement, and advanced toward the in- 
trenchment of Brutus. The light troops began to 
ſkirmiſh on the aſcent of the hill. And, notwith- 
ſtanding it was the reſolution of both leaders in 
the republican army not to hazard a battle, except 
in defence of their own intrenchments, the legions 
of Brutus obſerving, from their parapet, hat paſ- 
ſed between the advanced parties in front, were 
fo animated or incenſed, as not to be' reftrained. 
They accordingly Pore their lines, attacked the 
wing 
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wing on which Octavius was ſuppoſed to com- CHAP. 
mand, drove them back to their ground, and con- 


tinuing the purſuit, even forced them, in their 
camp. Octavius himſelf, having been carried from 
his bed to a litter, narrowly eſcaped falling into 
the enemy's hands. 

On the other wing Antony likewiſe had advan- 
ced towards the camp of Caſſius; but as he was 
obſerved, at the ſame time, beginning to work in 
the moraſs, this movement of his army was con- 
ſidered as no more than a feint to favour the other 
deſign, Caſſius, to divert him from his operation 
in the marſh, drew forth his army likewiſe ; and 
having greatly the advantage of the ground, did 


not ſuppoſe that the enemy, in ſuch circumſtances, 


would venture upon a general action. In this 
however he was diſappointed. Antony ſeeing 
Caſſius expoſe his front, diſcontinued his work in 
the moraſs, mounted the height in his preſence, 
forced him to retire, even took and pillaged his 
camp, and thus ſhowed, in his turn, the conſe- 
quence of a vigorous attack upon- troops, who, 
truſting to the effect of poſition, have the whole 
advantage of impetuoſity to their enemy. 3 
Theſe ſeparate actions, or the preparations which 
were made for them, had filled up the greater 
part of the day. It was already duſk, and the 
field, for the moſt part, was covered with clouds 
of duſt ; lo that no one could ſee to a diſtance. 
Thoſe who commanded on the right in both ar- 
mies, having put thoſe who were cppoſcd to them 
to flight, thought that the event was deciſive in 
their 
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CHAP. their own favour. But Kriitus on the one fide, 
2 2 and Antony on the other, being informed of what 


- had paſſed on the other wings of their reſpective 
armies, neither of them attempted to preſerve the 
advantage he had gained. Diſqualified by fatigue 
or ſurpriſe from renewing the conteſt, they ſeveral- 
ly paſſed each other on the plain, and haftened 
| back to their former ſtations. 
© Caffius, after the route 6f his diviſion, with a 
few who adhered to him, had halted on an emi- 
nence, and ſent Titinius to the right, with orders 
to learn the particulars of the day on that fide. 
This officer, while yet in ſight, was met by a par- 
ty of horſe emerging from the clouds of duft that 
covered the field. This party had been ſent by 
Brutus to learn the ſituation of his friends on the 
left; but Caſſius, ſuppoſing them to be enemies, 
and believing that Titinius, whom he ſaw ſur- 
rounded by them, was taken, inſtantly, with the 
precipitant deſpair which, on other occafions, had 
proved ſo fatal to the cauſe of the republic, pre- 
fented his breaſt to a ſlave, to whom he had allot- 
ted, in caſe of any urgent extremity, the office of 
putting an end to his life. Titinius, upon his 
return, imputing this fatal calamity to his own ne- 
glect in not trying ſooner to undeceive his general 
by proper ſignals, killed himſelf, and fell upon the 
body of his friend *. Brutus ſoon after arrived at 
the ſame place, and ſeeing the dead body of Caſ- 


Und, med tears, of vexation and ſorrow over the 
ra in effects 


& 1 Dio. Caſc lib, xlvii. e. 34. | Appian. lib. iv, 


' 
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effects of an action ſo raſh and precipitant, and 
which deprived the republic and himſelf, in this 
_ extremity, of ſo neceſſary and ſo able a ſupport. 


Thas, he ſaid, is the laſt of the Romans. 

The ſurviving leader of the republican party, 
in order to prevent the impreſſion which the fight 
of a funeral ſo intereſting was likely to make on 
the army, ordered the body of Caſſius to be car- 
ried to the iſland of Thaſus, and there privately 
interred. He himſelf ſpent the night in re- aſſem- 
bling the troops who had been diſperſed, formed 


both armies into one body, and drew the whole 


into one camp. He ſtill kept his ground at Phi- 


lippi, and endeavoured to ſupport the courage of 


the troops, and to replace the activity and military 
{kill of his unfortunate colleague. In his addreſ- 
ſes to the army, he ſet forth the advantages they 
had gained as more than ſufficient to compenſate 


their loſſes. He repreſented: the precarious condi- 
tion of the enemy, who, having already exhauſted 


the province of Macedonia in their rear, were 
obliged to bring their proviſions from Theſſaly, 


which was at a greater diſtance, and not likely to 


ſupply them ſo long. The ſea- ports,“ he obſerv- 
ed, © being every where blocked up, and their con- 
« yoys intercepted by a fleet of above two hun- 
« dred and ſixty fail, the proſpect of what they 
« muſt ſpeedily ſuffer will make them impatient 
6 for action. They will provoke,” he ſaid, * they 
« will attempt to inſult you; but this appearance 
« of courage 1s a mere effect of deſpair. Only 
- Fob LV. — * % wait 


\ 
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' CHAP: ( wait the reſult of | theſe circumſtances, and per- 
Bows nnd ſeverance will enſure your ſucceſs. He ſup- 


ported theſe exhortations by giving the army full 


ſatisfaction in all their claims or pretenſions, and 


with an additional n to every man of a thou- 


| wy ſeſterces 1. 


The leaders of the at fide, at the ſame time, 


were equally employed in what was neceſſary to 
palliate the ſufferings, or to raiſe the hopes of their 


own army. Though not equally in condition to 


make preſent donations, they amply ſupplied this 
defect with expectations and promiſes. They de- 


clared their intention of giving an additional gra- 


tuity of five thouſand ſeſterces to each private 


man , five times as much to the Centurion, and 
the double of this ſum to the Tribune. Judge 
« ye,” faid Antony, in his addreſs to the army, 
„ who has ſuffered moſt by the mutual pillage of 


« yeſterday? You, who have left all your effects 


„ behind you in Italy, or the enemy, who came 
* to their ground loaded with the ſpoils of Aſia? 


Their own general, by killing himſelf, has pro- 


« claimed your victory. And we declare you 
* victorious, by beſtowing upon you the rewards 
« of valour to which you are entitled. If the ene- 
my are pleaſed to diſpute your claim to theſe 
„ rewards, let them meet us again in the field. 


They ſhall have an opportunity to-morrow, and 


« for ſame days to come ; if they ſhrink from the 
<« conteſt; and remain behind their intrenchments, 
6:1 A leave you to determine who is victorious, 
5 or 
x About 8 J. 1 2 bet. | 
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x « or who has been vanquiſhed in the trial of force CHAP. 


« we have had.” 
Antony and Octavius WY drew forth 
their army for many days ſucceſſively, and not- 
withſtanding their affectation of triumph, were 
greatly embarraſſed with the reſolution which ap- 
peared to be taken by the enemy, not to hazard a 
battle. They began to ſuffer greatly for want of pro- 
viſions, and felt the approach of winter, which, in 
a marſhy ſituation, threatened them with growing 
inconveniencies. Brutus, to haſten the effects of the 
ſeaſon, had turned the courſe of a river from the 
hills, and laid under water part of the plain on 
which they encamped *. At the ſame time a re- 
cent calamity, which befel them at ſea, increaſed 
theſe diſtreſſes, and diminiſhed their hopes of re- 
lief. 
On the ſame day on which the late battle was 
fought at Philippi, Domitius Calvinus had failed 
from Brundiſium, having on board of tranſports 
two legions, of which the Martia was one, with 
two thouſand men of the Prætorian bands a, and a 
body of horſe, convoyed by ſome galleys, or ſhips 
of force. Being met at ſea by the fleet of Brutus, - 
conſiſting of one hundred and thirty ſail, under 
Murcus and Anobarbus, a few of the headmoſt 
and beft ſailing ſhips eſcaped ; but the remainder 
being ſurrounded, had no reſource but in the va- 
lour of the troops, who endeavoured to defend 
themſelves with their ſwords, grappling and laſh- 


L 2 ing 
1 Zonaras, c. 19. p. 385. 
2 It is probable, that the troops quartered at Rome, to awe the city, al- 
ready began to bs ſo diſtinguiſhed. 
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CH WAP, ing their tranſports to the ſhips of the enemy ; but 
— in this attempt, being galled with miffiles from the 


armed galleys, particularly with burning darts, by 
which ſome of the tranſports were fet on fire, the 
others, to avoid the flames, were obliged to keep 
at a diſtance; and the greater part of them ſuf- 
fering extremely, without being able to annoy the 
enemy, were ſunk or deſtroyed. Calvinus him- 
ſelf, having been five days at ſea, with Oy 
_ eſcaped to Brundiſium. 

Theſe tidings had their effect in both armies. 
In that of Brutus they inſpired an unſeaſonable 
ardour, and a diſpoſition to commit the cauſe of 
the party to the hazard of a battle; in that of 
Antony and Octavius, they ftill further impreſſed 
the neceſlity of a ſpeedy decifion. Theſe leaders, 
to amuſe their own troops, and to proyoke the 
enemy, had ſeized, in the night, a poſt on the de- 
clivity below the ground which was lately occupi- 
ed by Caſſius. They were ſuffered to make a 
lodgement upon it by Brutus, who had not any 
apprehenſion that he could be annoyed from a fi- 
tuation which was ſo much lower than his own. 
Qn the following day, however, it appeared, that 
their intentibn in ſeizing this poſt was to co- 
ver a movement, which they propoſed to make 
to their right on the edge of the moraſs; this 
they accordingly executed, and pitched again in 
two ſeparate encampments. In their new po- 
ſition they were obſerved to ſound the moraſs, 


and either intended a Pn, or had a real deſign, 
by 
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by effecting a communication with the oppoſite c x a HA. 
ſide, again to cut off every intercourſe of Brutus — 


with his ſhips. But finding that all the heights on 
the oppoſite ſide were now ſecured againſt them 
by intrenchments, they dropped that intention, and 
endeavoured, by frequent alarms, and by expoſing 
their own parties on the plain, to engage their an- 
tagoniſt in a general action. 

Brutus, in the mean time, having ſecured his 
own communication with Neapolis, by a proper 
diſpoſition of poſts from his preſent encampment 
to the ſea; and truſting that his enemies muſt, up- 
on the approach of winter, be obliged to evacuate 
Macedonia, or to ſeparate their army for the con- 
venience of finding ſubſiſtence, perſiſted in his re- 
ſolution to protract the war. In this conjuncture, 
he wrote to his friend Pomponius Atticus in the 
following terms : My object is ſecure; for ei- 
« ther I ſhall, by my victory, reſcue the Romans 
from the ſervitude into which they are fallen, or 
* periſh in the attempt, and in my death eſcape 

«. from ſlavery. So far I have done my part, and 
wait for the iſſue in which public freedom or 
« death is to follow. As for Antony, who has 
«© choſen to become the retainer of Octavius, ra- 
« ther than a ſharer with us in the equal rights of 
c a citizen, he has a different alternative, either 
“ now to periſh with this young man, or, being 
« the dupe of his artifices, to become herentvir 
the ſubject of his uſurpation .“ 

L 3 The 
1 Plutarch. in Bruto. 
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CHAP. © The troops of Brutus, however, could not be re- 
JE conciled to this dilatory plan; they began to com- 

| plain that a victorious army, as they ſtyled them- 

_ felves, ſhould be cooped up behind intrenchments, 
and ſhonld be inſulted like women ; even the of- 
ficers, pretending to reaſon on the ſtate of the war, 
cenſured their commander for loſing the opportu- 
nity, which ſo great an ardour in the army gave 
him of deciding the conteſt at a blow. They al- 
leged; that even if the attempt ſhould prove un- 
ſucceſsful, he might {ill return to the execution of 
his defenſive and dilatory operations. 

Brutus was aware that the army, now under 
his command, having been trained up as mere ſol- 
diers of fortune, had no principle of attachment 
to either ſide; that it was neceſſary to conſult 
their inclinations, as well as toiflatter their hopes. 

He remembered that Caſſius had been obliged, in 

many things, to abate the uſual rigour of his diſ- 
cipline; and being himſelf of a mild and -indul- 
gent nature, he yielded to thoſe who were under 
his command; or not being able to ſtem the tor- 
rent which daily increaſed, he ſuffered the impa- 
tience of his own men to hurry him into a riſk of 
all his fortunes. In about twenty days after the 
former action , overcome by mere importunities, 
he drew forth his army on the declivity before 
his encampment ; the enemy, at the {ame time, 
ring to their uſual practice, were forming 
| upon 
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upon the plain; and both ſides foreſaw the ap- cn ae. 


proach of a general engagement. 

Hiſtorians introduce their accounts of the laſt 
action at Philippi, with a detail of forms and ſo- 
lemnities, which, on other occaſions, they have ei- 
ther omitted to mention, or which were not equal- 
ly practiſed. As ſoon as the parole or word for 
the day was given over the different diviſions of 
the reſpective armies, a ſingle trumpet ſounded 
the ſignal of battle; and was followed by a nume- 
rous band, which played an air, while the legions 
were dreſſing their ranks, and while the men were 
n and handling their arme. my 


Brutus, being on horſeback, a paſſud ae the | 


lines of his own army, and exhorted his men not 
to quit the advantage of the ground on which 
they ſtood, by advancing too far to meet the ene- 
my. Lou have promiſed me a victory,“ he ſaid, 
you have forced me to ſnatch it now, rather 


« than to wait for a more ſecure poſſeſſion of it 


« hereafter. It is your mne to * _ own 
expectations and mine.?“ 

On the other ſide, Ape; and Odavius were 
happy in having their fortunes, in ſome meaſure 
deſperate, brought to the chance of a battle. They 
put their army in mind, that this was what all of 
them wiſhed : Lou are poor and diſtreſſed, 
they ſaid, but in the enemy's camp you will find 
“an end to your ſufferings, and the beginning of 
riches and plenty. From us, who are your lea- 
ders, you may expect the rewards which are 

| L4 * due 
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. ve in us which is ſufficiently liberal, but which 


victory alone will give us the power to anlge 


in the manner that we wiſh.” 
In theſe preparations the day being far front, 


and noon about three hours already paſt, the trum- 


pets on both ſides having ſounded a general charge, 
made a ſudden pauſe, and ſounded again, while 
both armies being in motion, ſtruck upon their 
bucklers, advanced with a mighty ſhout, and, un- 
der a ſhower of miſſile weapons of every ſort, clo- 
ſed with their ſwords. They continued long to 
ſtruggle on the ſame ſpot, with all the fury that 
kindles in the uſe of ſhort weapons. The places 


of thoſe that fell in the firſt rank were continually 


ſupplied from the ranks behind them; and the 


place of action began to be choked up with heaps 
of the ſlain. No ſtratagem is ſaid to have been 


practiſed, or any accident to have happened, to 
determine the fate of the day on either ſide; but, 
after a ſevere conteſt, the army of Brutus began 
to give way, at firſt ſlowly, and almoſt inſenfibly; 


but being urged with growing violence, they were 


thrown into ſome confuſion, and, beginning to run, 
gave up the day without hopes of recovery. In 
the diſorder that followed, numbers, who fled to 
the camp, finding the entrances obſtructed by the 
crowds that preſſed for admiſſion, deſpaired of ſafe- 
ty there, and paſſed on to the heights in its rear. 


Octavius puſhed on to the enemy's camp, in order to 


ſecure, or to keep in awe thoſe who had taken re- 
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fuge within it. Antony purſued thoſe who were cyavp. 
difperſed on the heights, and, at the approach of — 


night, made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to hinder 
thoſe who were within the intrenchment, or thoſe 
who were in the field, from rallying or aſſembling 
again; and employed parties of horſe all night to 
ſcour all the avenues in ſearch of priſoners. 
_ - Brutus himſelf being cut off from the camp and 
cloſely followed; Lucilius, one of his company, to 
give him time to eſcape, affecting to perſonate his 
general, and falling behind, was taken. This cap- 
tive, ſuppoſed to be Brutus himſelf, being conduct- 
ed to Antony, to whom he was known, met with a 
reception not unworthy of his generous artifice. 
Lou intended,“ ſaid Antony to thoſe who brought 
the priſoner, with a politeneſs which ſeemed to re- 
fute ſome of the imputations on his character, 
« You intended to bring me an enemy, but 1 
* have brought me a friend. 

Brutus, in the mean time, having in the dark 
paſſed a brock that ran between ſteep and rocky 


banks covered with wood, made a halt with a few 


friends, on the oppoſite ſide, as in a place of ſafe- 
ty. Being yet uncertain of the extent of his loſs, 
he ſent an officer ta obſerve the field, and with 
orders, if any conſiderable body of the army were 
yet together, to light a blaze as a ſignal or token 
of its ſafety. This officer accordingly made his 
way to the camp, and finding it ſtill in the poſſeſ- 
1 ; U fion 
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CH Aer. ſion of his friends, lighted the blaze; but leſt it 
AZZ, ſhould not be obſerved, he himſelf atonipte to 


return to his general, ys into ths ROY" $ —_— 
and was ſlain. 

As, from the ſignal now as It ganas to 
b and the ſmall company who attended him, 
that the camp was ſtill in poſſeſſion of their own 
people, they thought of making their way thither; 
but recollecting that the greater part of the army 
were diſperſed, they doubted whether the lines 
could be defended until they could reach them, or 

even if they ſhould be maintained ſo long, whe- 
ther they could furniſn any ſafe retreat. While 
they reaſoned in this manner, one of their num- 
ber, who had gone to the brook for water, return- 
ed with an alarm that the enemy were upon the 
oppoſite bank; and ſaying, with ſome agitation, 
< We muſt fly.“ “ Tes,“ replied Brutus, but 
« with our hands, not with our feet.“ He was then 
ſaid to have repeated; from ſome poet, a tragic ex- 
clamation in the character of Hercules: O Virtue 
I thought:thee a.ſubſtance, but find thee no more than 
an empty name, or the flave of Fortune. It is im- 
poſſi ble that Brutus could think that the value of 
virtue depended on the event of a battle; but the 
vulgar, in their traditions, willingly lend their own 
thoughts to eminent men in diſtreſs. The thoughts 
of Brutus are expreſſed in his letter to Atticus al- 
ready quoted: I bave done my part, and wait for 
tbe iſſue, in which death or freedom is to follow. . If 
he had ever thought that a mere honourable in- 
| tention 
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- tention was to enſure him ſucceſs, it is ſurpriſing cn ap. 
he was not ſooner undeceived. Being now to end HL, 


his life, and taking his leave of the company then 
preſent, one by one, he ſaid aloud, That he was 
happy in never having been betrayed by any one 
he had truſted as a friend. Some of them, to 
whom he afterwards whiſpered apart, were ob- 


ſerved to burſt into tears; and it appeared that he 


requeſted: their aſſiſtance in killing himſelf; for 


he ſoon afterwards executed this purpoſe, in com- 


pany with one Strato and ny others, og he 


; wo taken aſide. 


This cataſtrophe, as uſual, ſet the imaginations 
of men to work; and many prodigies and preſages 
were believed to have preceded it. A ſpectre, it 
was ſaid, had preſented itſelf it the night to Bru- 
tus, when he was about to paſs the Helleſpont, told 


him it was his evil genius, and was to meet him 
again at Philippi; that here it accordingly _ 


appeared on the eve of the late action. tit 
Brutus was then about thirty-ſeven or forty years 


of age. Next to Cato, he, of all the Romans, 


was ſuppoſed to have acted from the pureſt motives 
of public virtue. Caſſius had too much elevation 
of mind to endure a maſter; but Brutus was like- 
wiſe too juſt to have uſurped on the rights of his 
fellow- citizens, even if they had been in his power. 


His character, however, in ſome reſpects, is que- 


ſtionable; and we may not, through the diſguiſe 
of manners ſo different from our own, be able to 
aſcertain 


1 Liv, Epitome, lib. cxliv. Vel. Paterculus, c. 72. 
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CHAP. aſcertain the truth. Cicero, who is at once the 
— principal author of his fame and ef the exceptions 


which are taken againſt it, charges him with an 
uncommon degree of arrogance, and complains of 
the tone which, while yet a young man, he took 
even with himſelf . He likewile relates fome par- 
ticulars of 2 loan which one Seaptius had branſac- 
ted for Brutus in the iſland of Cyprus, and of 
which the payment was exacted under the procon- 
ſulate of Cicero, with circumftances of uncommon 
avarice and cruelty; and that in this he even pre- 
ſumed to demand that the Roman Proconſul ſhould , 
ſupport him with all his authority. The loan was 
uſuriaus, and, in exacting the payment of it, the 
Senate of Salamis, in the iſland of Cyprus, had 
been ſurrounded by à party of cavalry, and ſhut 
up from the uſe of food. Cicero writes of this pro- 
ceeding to Atticus, with every expreſſion of blame 
and indignation; and yet Brutus, then a young 
man, continued to be held in the higheſt venera- 
tion and eſteem by perſons who were acquainted 
with theſe particulars. If you ſhould have no 
„ other advantage,” ſays Atticus, in writing to 
Cicero, © from your preſent government, but the 
opportunity of gaining the friendſhip of Brutus, 
< this alone will be enough.“ And Cicero him- 
ſelf frequently mentions Brutus, after this tran- 
action, with peculiar expreſſions of admiration and 
Io ve. So that we muſt either ſuppoſe Brutus to 
| bave 
1 Ad Attic. lib v. ep. 21. et. lib. vi. ep. 1. Ad me autem etiam cum 
rogat aliquid, contumaciter, arroganter, aν,xs, ſolet ſcribere. 


2 Vid lib. de Claris Oratoribus, cap. 3. &c. &c. This book is expreſsly 
„ Cicer from Cilicia. 


have been innocent of this extortion and cruelty cn ap. 


proceedings, though contrary to law, were ſo much 
authoriſed by the practice of the times, as to ſtain 


the manners of the age much more than the cha- 
rafters of individuals. Of theſe conjectures, per- 


haps, both are in part to be admitted : the law of 


the republic forbidding the intereſt of money under 
the denomination of uſury, inflamed, rather than 
prevented, the evil, Under this prohibition, the 


neceſſitous borrower was made to pay for the riſk 


and obloquy which the lender incurred by tranſ- 


grefling the law, as well as for the uſe of his mo- 
ney. It was impoſſible to prevent by laws what 
is neceſſary in the common courſe of human af- 


fairs; perſons having occafion for money muſt 


borrow ; and perſons having money will lend, in 
order to reap the benefit of it. It appears to have 
been cuſtomary with towns in the provinces, with 


corporations, and with dependent princes, to bor- 


row money at exorbitant intereſt from the rich at 
Rome ; and probably to employ that money in 
making preſents to gain the powerful. Pompey 
had great ſums owing to him in Afia, and likewiſe 
received great preſents from thence. Theſe we 
muſt admit to have been great abuſes ; but indi- 
viduals are not always accountable for the abuſes 
of their age, even where they have not corrected 


them in their own practice. 
Brutus and Caſſius, the laſt anſucceſsfal leaders 


of the republican party, even after it became a 


crime 
I Cicer. ad Attic lib. v. ep. 21, 


committed by his agent in Cyprus, or that ſuch — 
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CHAP. crime: to mention their names with reſpect, were 
— revered in ſecret by every perſon who had any 


memory or conception of the ancient republic, and 


will, in every age, be held in eſtimation by thoſe 


who conceive that merit is to be valued indepen- 


dent of fortune. Even Antony, it is ſaid, when the 
death of Brutus was reported to him, expreſſed the 


higheſt xeſpe& for his memory, covered his re- 
mains with the imperial robe which he himſelf 


had wore in the field, and ordered his obſequies to 


be performed with the higheſt marks of diſtinc- 
tion and honour ®* ; in this inſtance probably act- 


ing from policy, or, under all the vices of diſſipa- 


tion and profligacy with which he was charged, 


knowing how to ſeize the occaſion of gaining pub- 
lic eſteem, by nid pretenſions to 


and candour. | 

Octavius, who far nella his colleague in the 
5. arts of diſcretion and policy, is repreſent- 
ed as greatly inferior to him in his behaviour on 
the preſent occaſion. It is ſaid that he ordered the 
head of Brutus to be carried into Italy, and ex- 
poſed on Cæſar's tomb; and, among other proofs 
of inſolence and cruelty which he gave in the pre- 
ſent proſperous tide of his fortunes, that having 
among his priſoners a father and a ſon of the name 
of Florus, he ordered that one of them ſhould be 
put to death, and that they ſhould caſt lots, or 
fight, to determine which ſhould be ſpared. Un- 


der this cruel ſentence, the father entreated that he 


WS himſelf 
1. Plat. in Antonio et Bruto. 
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wiſe witneſſed that of the ſon, who killed himſelf:. 
That part of the vanquiſhed army which fled to 
the heights, being about fourteen thouſand men, 


hearing of the death of the laſt of their leaders, 


ſurrendered themſelves, and were equally divided 
between Octavius and Antony. Thoſe who re- 


mained in the camp, or at any of the out · poſts of 


the army, likewiſe laid down their arms. Of 
the perſons of rank who partook in the wreck of 
their party at Philippi, ſome eſcaped by ſea, and 
joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, now the ſole re- 
fuge of thoſe who adhered to the commonwealth. 
Others killed themſelves, or in the late action had 
refuſed quarter, and fought till they were ſlain. 
Among the firſt were Livius Druſus, the father of 
Livia, afterwards the wife of Octavius. Among 
the ſecond were two young men of diſtinguiſhed 
names; Cato, the ſon of him who died at Utica, 
and Lucius Caſſius, nephew of the late gene- 
ral. Labeo, with great deliberation, prepared a 
grave for himſelf in his tent, wrote to his family 
at Rome, gave directions about his affairs, and then 
ſubmitted himſelf to a perſon whom he had re- 
tained to put an end to his life. 

It appears to have been a point of honour among 
the Romans of this age, to periſh by their own 
hands rather than by that of an enemy, other- 


wiſe 


7 Sueton. in Octav. o. 14 Dio, Caſſ. dates this 8 after the battle 
of Actium. 


himſelf might Ha Octavius attended to ſee the CHAP. 
execution; and, after the death of the father, like- — 
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cha. Wiſe they could have eaſily, when fortune appear- 
ed to have declared againſt them, forced their an- 

tagoniſts to beſtow that death which they after- 
wards obtained with great reluctance from their 
friends; and perhaps, in forcing matters to this 
extremity, they might have turned, on occaſion,*the 
fortune of battle. Cæſar ſeems to have owed: vic- 
tory, at times, to efforts of this ſort, and bis party 
in general prevailed by their perſeverance under 
checks and difficulties, as much as by the advan- 
tage they took of the favours of fortune 


x See the Hiſtory of the Campaigns on the Segra at Dyrrachium, and in 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Lamifare Quotes of the Renters at Philippi,— 
New partition of the Empire made by Oftavius 

| wo” Antony. —Their Separation.—Progreſs of Oc- 
 tavius at Rome. —His Friends Mæcenas and A- 
grippa.— Alarm and Diſtreſs in Italy on the Diſ- 
poſſeſſion of the Inhabitants to make way for the 
Troops.— Jealouſy of Fulvia and Lucius Antonius. 
Blockade and Reduction of Perufia.—Progreſs 
of Antony in Afia.—His Stay at Alexandria,— 


Return to Italy.—- Accommodation with Sextus: 
Pompeius. Return of Oftavius and Antony to 


Rome. — Their Policy. 
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MNG the immediate conſequences of the RAP. 


late event at Philippi, is mentioned the 


death of Porcia, the wife of Brutus, and the 


daughter of Cato. Being ſuſpected of an intention 


to kill herſelf, watched by her ſervants, and anxi- 
ouſly precluded from the ordinary means of effect- 


ing that purpoſe, ſhe is ſaid to have ſwallowed 
burning coals, and expired. This was alleged to 
have happened on hearing of her huſband's death ; 
but Plutarch cites a letter of Brutus, extant in his 
own time, from which it appeared that this cata- 
ſtrophe preceded the death of Brutus, and was im- 
puted to negligence of the ſervants, who attend- 
ed her in the delirium of a fever *. 

By the battles which had been fought in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, by the late maſſacre 


Vol. IV. | | As in 


1 Plut, in Bruto, 
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CHAP. in Italy, and by the event of the war at Phi- 
2 lippi, the laſt pillars of the commonwealth ſeem- 


ed to be removed, or but a few of its citizens 
were left who had any zeal, or were qualified to 
take any active part for its preſervation. Octavius 
and Antony, upon the ſeeming removal of every 
obſtruction from their way, without paying any 
regard to the pretenſions of Lepidus, made a new 
on of the empire. Octavius, to his former 
lot, had an addition of Spain and Numidia; An- 
tony that of the farther Gaul and the province of 
Africa :. It was agreed betwixt them, that An- 
tony ſhould proſecute the remains of the war in the 
Eaſt, and raiſe the neceſſary contributions to en- 
able them to fulfil their engagements to the army: 
that Octavius ſhould return into Italy, conduct the 
war againſt Sextus Pompeius, repreſs the deſigns 
of Lepidus, in caſe he ſhould be diffatisfied with 
the preſent arrangement, and in proper time pro- 
ceed to ſettle the veterans on the lands which had 
been allotted to them. Theſe articles were com- 
mitted to writing, and the ratifications exchanged. 
Antony having received from Octavius a reinforce- 
ment of two legions, departed for Aſia, and Octa- 
vius ſet out on his return to Rome. 

When accounts of the victory at Philippi 
were received in the city, a thankſgiving was or- 
dered ; and, inftead of being limited to fifty or to 
ſixty days, as in the late decrees which had paſt in 
honour even of Julius Cæſar, this feſtival was now 
5 | to 
F Pio. Calf, Ib. xlrüi. e. 3. 
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to be continued for an entire year. In proportion c x CHAP. 
to the approaches which the republican party made —— 


to its final extinction, the few who remained to 
partake in its ruin, affected a joy which kept 
pace with their ſorrow, and diſguiſed their fears 
in profuſe expreſſions of pretended attachment and 
zeal for the honour of thoſe who now had them 
at their mercy. 

Under ſuch an affectation of gladneſs, covering 
extreme anxiety or terror, the pacific inhabitants of 
Italy looked for the arrival of an army which was 
to be gratified with their richeſt poſſeſſions. They 
remembered what had paſſed at former military 
entries into Rome, and they anticipated the ſuffer- 
ings which were to be expected from a young man 
who had, during ſome time, and from mere craft 
and policy, aſſumed an air of moderation, and em- 
ployed every artifice to forward his purpoſe; but 
in proportion as he became ſecure of his end, threw 
off his original maſk, and concurred in uſurpations 
the moſt bloody of any that had been known in the 
hiſtory of mankind. Octavius being detained by 
fickneſs on his way to the city, theſe gloomy ap- 
prehenſions, which preceded his coming, gained 
force from delay. - It was ſuppoſed that he defer- 
red his arrival only while he adjuſted his plan, or 
took meaſures to render its effects more certain. 
Every one exaggerated the evil, but no one thought 


of a remedy. Such was the preſent ſtate of a 


helpleſs Senate and People, the remains of a com- 
monwealth, inſatiate of riches or power, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by pride, even after they loſt their vi- 
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CHAP, gour, and were unable to diſcharge the functions 


. 
. þ 


= which the preſervation of ſuch a ſtate required. 


The new Czfar gave notice to the Senate, that 


he was detained on his way by ſickneſs, accepted 


the decree of a continued thankſgiving for the late 
victory obtained at Philippi, but defired to have it 


underſtood, that this honour was conferred on ac- 


count of the exemplary juſtice which he had done 
on the aſſaſſins of his father. The cunning, ſo often 
noticed, with which he ſometimes dropt this pre- 
tence, or with which he occaſionally reſumed it, as 
the object of all his purſuits, forms a ſtriking part 
in his character. He at one time co- operated with 


the conſpirators, declared it to be his intention, in 


conjunction with them, to reſtore the republic, and 


accordingly joined in the reſolutions which were 


taken at Rome in favour of Decimus, as well as of 
Marcus Brutus and Caſſius; he promoted the elec- 
tion of Caſca into the office of Tribune ; he raiſed 
an army to reſiſt the uſurpations of Antony, and 
took into his councils the moſt vehement partizans 


of the Senate. Even ' Servius Galba, holding the 


« very dagger with which he murdered Ca/ar,” 
ſaid Antony to him in his letter during the ſiege 
of Mutina, if now employed in your camp. 


As he often, however, on former occaſions, court- 


ed the army, by affecting a pious intention to 


avenge his father's death, ſo he now recurred to 


the ſame pretence, as the moſt likely to counter- 
balance the favour that was paid to the memory 
| h of 


x Cicer, Philip. Antony to Octavius and Hirtius. 
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of Brutus and Caſſius, and the general regret which cy Av. 


attended the cataſtrophe or laſt ineffectual ſcene 2 


that was acted in behalf of the commonwealth. 
About this time, Octavius was known to have in v. c. 773. 


L. Antonius, 
his councils two officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, F. Serwihus 


Marcus Vipſanius Agrippa and Caius Cilnius Mæ- Nate H- 
cenas; both well qualified, in their reſpective parts, 
to ſupport him in the pretenſions he had formed 
on the empire. The firſt, by his courage and mi- 
litary abilities, was qualified to ſupply or to conceal 
the defects of his patron as a ſoldier; the ſecond, by 
his induſtry, his temper, his choice of friends, and 
his fitneſs to ſoften the manners of the times, by 
diverting the minds of men from objects of publie 
diſtreſs to the elegant and amuſing occupations of 
literature, well qualified to ſmooth the difficulties 
which might remain in the way of an uſurped ad- 
miniſtration. Although it had not yet appeared in 
what degree this ſucceſsful adventurer was to com- 
mit his affairs to ſuch able hands, his diſcernment 
in chooſing them might be conſidered as the pre- 
ſage of a reign not depending on accidents, but 
founded in a real aſcendant of * and 
judgment. | 
Upon the arrival of the young Ceſar at Rome, 

he gave aſſurances to the Senate of his intention to 
avoid all unneceſſary acts of ſeverity *. - But the 
firſt object of his adminiſtration being to ſettle the 


veterans on the poſſeſſions which they had been 
made to expect at the end of the war, he was very 


8 Aa 3 ſoon 
1 Dio. Caſſ. lip, xlviii. c. 3. 5 | 
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cuHAP. Won leck into a ſcene of much trouble, and i in- 
volved in great difficulties. 

At the formation of the deni the army 
had been flattered with the hopes of being ſettled 
on the moſt fertile lands, or in the wealthieſt cities 
of Italy. In order to fulfil theſe expectations, it 

was neceſſary to diſpoſſeſs the ancient inhabitants; 
and as this was now to be done without any pre- 
tence of forfeiture, or delinquency of any ſort, the 
unhappy ſufferers pleaded, that the lands intended 
for the army ſhould be taken by lot, or in equal 
proportions throughout every part of the empire. 
But the ' foldiers were untractable, and not to be 
ſatisfied" but by immediate poſſeſſion of the lots 
which had been ſpecially aſſigned as the reward of 
their ſervices. A general order was accordingly 
iſſued for the preſent occupiers of thoſe lands to 
remove. The victims of this ſeverity repaired to 
Rome in entire families ; perfons of every ſex, age, 
and condition crowded the ſtreets, took ſhelter in 
the temples and other places of public reſort, and 
filled the city with complaints and lamentations *. 
„The ancient inhabitants of Italy, citizens of 
61 Ie they ſaid, © were ſtripped of their poſ- 
8 ö « ſeſſions, 


- _ » Publius Viegilius Maro i is ſaid to have been of this injured train. Hav - 

wng had a ſmall property in land near Mantua, he was ſtripped of it to make 
way for an officer of the legions ; a wrong to which he ſo tenderly alludes 
in his Eclogue {Nos patriz fines et dulcia linquimus arva, nos patriam fugi- 
mus). But being recommended to Mæcenas by Aſinius Pollio, who com- 
manded in that part of Italy, be obtained, from the reſpect that was due to 
his fine genius, a protection which humanity and juſtice owed equally i to 
every other perſon that was involved in this calamity. Appian, de Bell. 
Civ, lib. v. a 
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| « ſeſſions, and turned out to periſh with their cue. 


« children, to make way for adventurers who had 
« ſubverted the laws of their country, and who 
«« were to perpetuate the military uſurpation they 
had eſtabliſhed. The ſame violent hands which 
had ſtripped the Roman People of their ſove- 
« reignty, were now to be let looſe on their pro- 
“ perty. The innocent, who had taken no part 
in the late troubles, were to be ſacrificed, mere- 
« ly becauſe their poſſeſſions ſuited the conve- 
4 niency of thoſe who had already brought fo 
« many evils on the commonwealth. 'They had 
« been promiſed protection from this party; but 
« were now to ſuffer, from their pretended pro- 


e tectors and friends, greater evils than any con- 


« quered province had ever endured from the 

« worſt of its enemies.” | 
To theſe complaints both the army and its lead- 
ers were equally inſenſible, and proceeded, in par- 
ticular inſtances, to acts of violence, which the ob- 
ject in view might not have required. Armed par- 
ties employed in the execution of this meaſure, by 
their indeciſion in diftributing the lots; indivi- 
duals, by quitting thoſe which were at firſt aſſigned, 
in order to exchange them for others ; and num- 
bers being let looſe without any ſpecific grant or 
aſſignment, to make free with ſuch lands as ſuited 
their conveniency, kept the mind of the people in 
a ſtate of ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion, from which 
no one was exempt. Ia theſe diſorders, the leader 
himſelf was obliged to connive at what he could 
A a4 not 
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CHAP. not reſtrain, and gave way to a violence to which 
>—— he owed the poſſeſſion of his power. ba 


The army now conſidering the lands of Italy as 
their property, looked upon every perſon inclined 
to protect the ancient inhabitants as their enemy, 
reſented every delay that was made in gratifying 
their deſires, and were equally inſolent to their own 
officers as they were to the People. A party be- 
ing aſſembled in the Campus Martius to receive 
their diſmiſſion and their aſſignments of land; and 
having ſome time waited for Octavius, from whom 
they expected ſatisfaction in theſe particulars, be- 
came impatient and clamorous, laid violent hands 
on Nonius, a Centurion, who endeavoured to pa- 
cify them, and even threw him into the river, 
where he periſned. They afterwards dragged the 
dead body on ſhore, and placed it in the way by 
which it was expected their general ſhould paſs, 
to ſerve as a warning, that he himſelf ſhould not 
light their diſpleaſure. Octavius being informed, 
before he came abroad, of this menacing infult 
which had been offered to his authority, ſaw the 
neceſſity of not appearing to be moved. He paſ- 
ſed the dead body without ſeeming to obſerve it, 
made the intended diſtribution of land to the troops; 
and affecting to conſider the murder of Nonius as 
the effect of a private quarrel, in which he was 
not to take any part, left this dangerous meeting 
with a mild exhortation, that they ſhould not ue, 
5 | 11 | ken 
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| ken their own 1 cauſe * ane among them- CHAP. 


ſelves. 88 | —.— 
The cohorts which Octavius etal for the or- 


dinary guard of his own perſon, treated him, on 
occaſion, with equal diſreſpect. As an inſtance of 
this ſort,” it is mentioned, that one of their body 
having, at the public theatre, ſeated himſelf on 
the Equeſtrian bench, and the audience being 
ſcandalized at this act of preſumption, the ſoldier 
was removed by order of his general; but his com- 
panions being made to believe that he was carried 
away to be put to death, placed themſelves in the 
way of Octavius, as he paſſed from the theatre, 
and, with clamours and threats of inſtant revenge, 
demanded their fellow-ſoldier to be reſtored. He 
being produced accordingly, they called upon him 
to declare what uſage he had met with; and when 
they were told by himſelf that no violence had 
been offered to him, they alleged that he was hi- 
red to conceal the truth, and to betray the honour 
of the army, and were ſcarcely to be appeaſed by 
his repeated aſſeverations to the contrary. 

In theſe dangerous times, enormities which were 
committed by diſorderly perſons of any denomi- 
nation being imputed to the ſoldiers, were ſuffer- 
ed to paſs with impunity. Robbery and murders 
became frequent, and the city of Rome itſelf, as 
well as the provincial towns, was infeſted by vaga- 
bonds, who, either from neceſſity, or from the li- 
cence of the times, ſubſiſted by rapine. No pro- 


perty was ſafe, and the condition of perſons of all 
parties 
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CHAP, parties equally inſecure. . At Rome the rent of 
houſes fell to a fourth, and whole ſtreets appeared 
to be deſerted *. _ 
In this diſtracted * 1 thats n were 
perſons who envied Octavius the hateful pre-emi- 
nence which he ſeemed to enjoy. Among theſe 
Manius, the perſon. intruſted with the affairs of 
Mark Antony, Lucius, the brother of Antony, now 
in the office of Conſul, and Fulvia his wife, aſpi- 
ring to a ſhare of the government, became impa- 
tient of an adminiſtration from which they thought 
themſelves unfairly excluded. Not only L. Anto- 
nius, in the capacity of Conſul, but the others al- 

E - fo, in right of the abſent Triumvir, thought them- 

= _ ſelves entitled to more dees than they now 

| enjoyed. 

The power of diſtributing the Flr and other 
rewards to the army, it was obſerved, gave Octa- 
vius a ſignal advantage over his colleague, and fix- 
ed the expectations of all men upon him alone. 
By theſe means he filled Italy with his own retain- 
ers and friends; and Fulvia, in particular, com- 
plained that her huſband ſhould be. thus deprived 

of the fruits of a victory, which had been obtain- 
ed chiefly by his conduct and valour. She appeal- 
ed to the legions, preſented herſelf at their quar- 
ters, and, with her children in her arms, implored, 

what ſhe was pleaſed to call, a matter of right in 
behalf of their parent and her own huſband. 


| | | In 
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In this manner, perſons repreſenting the abſent c HAF. 


Triumvir endeavoured to divide the party, and to 
add to the ſcene of political confufion already fub- 
ſiſting, a breach and oppoſition of intereſt among 
thoſe who commanded the army. The country, 


at the ſame time, ſuffered from the interruption 


that was given by the fleets of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus and Sextus Pompeius, from the oppoſite 
ports of Illyricum and Sicily, to the importation 
of corn and other neceſſaries; and this circum- 


| Nance, joined to the precarious ſtate of property, 


and the other cauſes which diſcouraged Ke ron 
completed the diſtreſſes of Italy. 

The People, although they were willing to ſub- 
mit to any government, were not likely to be long 
able to endure their preſent oppreſſions. The friends 
of Antony endeavoured to load Octavius with the 
blame of theſe evils, and thought this a favourable 
opportunity to wreſt the government out of his 
hands. To gain the ſoldiers, they found fault with 
the proviſion he had made for them as too fcanty ; 


and they joined in the complaints that were made 


by the ſufferers, who were diſpoſſeſſed of their 


property to make way for the ſoldiers. To other 


parties, they affected a deſign to reſtore the repub- 
lie; and Lucius Antonius, in the character of Ro- 


man Conſul, called upon the remaining friends of 


the commonwealth. to appear in ſupport of their le- 
gal magiſtrate. He profeſſed his intention to make 
war even on his own brother, as well as on Octavius, 


it he ſhould perfiſt in ſupport ws the preſent uſur- 


pations, 


XXXIII. 
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CHAP. AP. pations, or ſhould attempt to obſtruct the reſtora- 
— tion of freedom. But, notwithſtanding his pro- 


feſſions of reſpect for the laws, affecting to be- 


lieve that his own perſon was in danger, he put 


a numerous body of attendants under arms, and 


preſented himſelf in the ſtreets at the head of a 


military force; a meaſure that was ever conſider - 
ed at Rome as the intimation of a deſign to ſet 


the laws at RG: and to 100 the n. 


ment. 

en * men by theſs etch which 
were made upon him by the repreſentatives of An- 
tony, repudiated the daughter of Fulvia, whom, 
at the formation of the Triumvirate, he had be- 
trothed merely to ſerve a political purpoſe, and 


whom he now returned to her family, with ex- 


preſs declarations of his never having had any cor- 


reſpondence with her as his wife. Fulvia, affect- 


ing to conſider this inſult as a prelude to greater 
injuries, appealed to Lepidus in behalf of his ab- 
ſent colleague, and withdrew to Præneſte, whither 
great numbers of all ranks and conditions, both ci- 


vil and military, willing to diſtract the authors of 


their preſent diſtreſſes, flocked to her ſtandard. 
Here ſhe put herſelf at the head of an army, held 
regular councils, and, with. a dagger by her ſide, 
gave the ow, and Pſy W the 
troops. 

In chis immediate 8 of a n prepa- 


rations for war, and repreſentations to Antony, the 
abſent Triumvir, were equally made on both ſides. 


It 
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It was yet uncertain how the army itſelf might di- cn a CHAP. 


vide between the parties. Octavius was likely, by ZE —— 


his preſence, to command the ſuperior number; but 
great part of the forces now in Italy had been le- 
vied in the name of Antony, and ſtill, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe armies, bore his name on 


their ſhields, The two legions which were to have 


been transferred to Octavius, to replace thoſe which 


he had given to his colleague in Macedonia, were 
ſtill retained by Lucius Antonius for his brother. 


The provinces of Gaul, with conſiderable armies, 


ready to march into Italy, were under the govern- 


ment of Ventidius, of Plancus, and of Aſinius 


Pollio, who were the peculiar adherents of Anto- 


ny, and no way likely to abandon his cauſe. An- 


tony himſelf, by the ſuperiority of his military 


character, had, in the courſe of his joint opera- 
tions with Octavius, greatly ſurpaſſed him, and 


had acquired a high degree of reputation with the 


troops. It was therefore neceſſary for his rival 
to proceed with great caution, and not raſhly to 
draw upon himſelf, in this quarrel, the weight of 
his colleague's authority, nor to diſguſt the army, 
by appearing to be the px jen in a war between 
their leaders. 

Such conteſts were anne in ae diſagree- 
able to the legions, who, having ſubdued the re- 
public, hoped now, at their eaſe, to ſhare in its 
ſpoils. It was neceſſary, therefore, for Octavius, 


if a war ſhould enſue, to make it appear to be the 


work of his enemies, For this purpoſe he formed 
| at 
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cur. at Rome a Council of the principal officers ; pro- 
CARL poſed that they ſhould make inquiry into the 


grounds of the preſent diſſenſion, and oblige thoſe 
who were in fault to ſubmit their OI to 
equitable judgment. | 

Fulvia and her ah called this military 
eonvention- by a: ludicrous name, which we may 


_ tranſlate the Ammunition Senate, and refuſed to 
ſubmit their cauſe to ſo new-a tribunal. 


The army in general was alarmed at the pro- 
ſpect of ſeeing the civil war again break forth. 
Two legions that had ſerved firſt under Ceſar, and 
afterwards under Antony, being now quartered at 
Ancona, ſent a deputation to Rome, with entrea- 
ties that the parties would avoid 4 rupture. The 
deputies who came on this buſineſs were referred 
by Octavius to L. Antonius, who; he ſaid, was the 
aggreſſor; and in conſequence of this reference, 


attended by a great concourſe of people, they pro- 


ceeded to Præneſté, where the heads of the oppo - 
ſite party were aſſembled, and beſeeched them to 


ſpare the republic, already too much afflicted: with 


civil diſſenſions. | They Were told for anſwer, 


That Octavius was the aggreſſor; that while 


* his colleague was raiſing money for the benefit 


* of the army, he was artfully changing the inha- 


5+, bitants of Italy, and occupying all the impor- 
tant ſtations of the empire with his own retain- 
ers and creatures; that the money, which, un- 


“der nn of f ſupporting the war againſt Sex- 
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tus Pompeius, had been taken from the treaſury, H a e. 
4s by Octavius diverted from its uſe, and em- — 
« ployed in corrupting the troops of his friend; | 
that the eſtates of the proſcribed, under the pre- 
« tence of ſales, at which, beſides the creatures of 
«, Ottavius, there as no man to purchaſe, had 
+ been actually employed by him for the ſame 
„ purpoſe; that, if he really meant to avoid a 
“ rupture, he ought to do nothing without con- 
« ſulting the friends of his colleague, who were 
« equally entitled with himſelf to ſhare in the 
fruits of their common victory obtained at Phi- 
„ lippi. But I know,” ſaid Lucius Antonius, the 
„ falſehood of Octavius; while he amuſes you 
« with the hopes of a negociation and treaty, and 
„ with profeſſions of having nothing at heart be- 
* ſides your intereſt, he is arming himſelf with 
« the. utmoſt diligence, and has reinforced the 
* garriſon of Brundiſium, with an evident pur- 
<« poſe to obſtruct the return of his own colleague, 
* and your principal friend, intg Italy.” 
Octavius being in poſſeſſion of the capital, in 
order that he might appear to have, not only the 
authority of government, but the countenance 
likewiſe of all the more reſpectable citizens of 
Rome on his ſide, called an aſſembly of Senators, 
at which he invited the Equeſtrian order alſo to 
attend. He repreſented to this aſſembly the cala- 
mities which were now impending over Italy from 
the jealouſy and reſtleſs ambition of a few perſons, 
who called themſelyes the friends of Mark Anto- 


ny, 


= 
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CHAP. ny, and he exhorted the audience, with one accord, 
— join him in averting theſe evils. He accordingly 


: dent; publiſhed a manifeſto, and began to aſſemble 


obtained a deputation to be ſent to Preneſte, where 


the heads of the oppoſite party were afſembled, to 


remonſtrate againſt their procedure. This mea- 
ſure, however, did not produce any effect, beſides 
that which the crafty-author propoſed by it, that of 


transferring, as much as poſſible, to his enemies the 


blame of ſuch evils as were expected to follow. 

- While Octavius thus endeavoured to muſter the 
citizens of Rome of his fide, the expedient of a 
military congreſs, propoſed by ſome officers of the 
army, was likely to be of more weight in the 
bufineſs. This order of men, perceiving them- 
ſelves about to be involved in a quarrel, were ex- 
tremely averſe to riſk all the advantages they had 
already obtained, without any proſpet of gain. 
And the expedient they ſuggeſted was readily em- 


braced by their chiefs. Gabu, being half way 


from Przneſte to Rome, was fixed upon as the 


place at which they ſhould: meet; but on the day 


on which they were to open their conference, par- 
ties of horſe having been, from ſome remains of 
diſtruſt, without any concert, ſent forward on both 


ſides, to eſcort their deputies, and mutually to ob- 
| ſerve each other, and having met unexpectedly on 
the highway, and from miſunderſtanding coming 


to blows, numbers were killed or waunded, and 


the intended convention was dropped. 
Each of the parties, in conſequence of this acci- 
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in a hoſtile manner. Lucius Antonius had order- GEHA P, 
ed new levies, and with theſe, joined to the, troops 


already on foot under the authority of his bro- 
ther, and who were now ſtationed in the nearer 
province of Gaul, under Calenus, he propoſed to 
aſſemble an army of no leſs than eleven legions. 
Octavius ordered ſix legions under Salvidienus, 


from Spain; and having already four in Italy, 


with a conſiderable body of troops, which, under 
the deſignation of Prætorian bands, made the or- 


dinary guard of his perſon, he took the field to 


prevent the deſigns of his enemies. 

The nobles or citizens of rank were linkded3 
but the greater part, who had yet any hopes of 
having the civil government reſtored, thought 
themſelves ſafer in the party of an actual Roman 
Conſul, even ſuch as Lucius Antonius was, than in 
that of Cæſar, who now held no regular office in 
the State. Numbers accordingly. ne to 8 


camp of their nominal magiſtrate. 


Sextus Pompeius, on the eve of a dostell thus 


likely to divide his enemies, might have been of 


conſiderable conſequence, or might have obtained 
for himſelf advantageous terms from either party. 
His forces had been greatly augmented by an ac- 
ceſſion almoſt equal to two legions, the remains of 
the wreck at Philippi, which had eſcaped with 
Murcus. He might have got a footing in Italy, and, 
by-the favourable diſpoſition of many who felt the 
oppreſſion of the preſent government, or dreaded 
the future effects of its tyranny, might have held a 

Vor. IV. Bb ſpecies 
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CHA, ſpecies of balance between the contending parties, 
CS He, neyertheleſs, either under the notion of leaving 


his enemies to waſte: their [ſtrength againſt each 
other, or not having a ſufficient genius for ſuch ar- 
duous enterpriſes, ſuffered the opportunity to eſ- 
cape, and contented himſelf with endeavouring to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, which 
he vainly hoped to retain as a ene As 
dent of Rome. Ie 
 Znobarbus, the ache remining: a: or re- 
preſentative of the republican party, who was ſtill 
| hovering on the oppoſite. coaſt of Italy with the 
remains of a fleet, which he had commanded un- 


der Brutus and Caſſius, made frequent deſcents, 


and plundered the recent ſettlements of the vete- 
rans. He even forced his way into the harbour 
of Brundiſium, there took ſome galleys belonging 
to Octavius, and laid waſte the adjacent country; 
but, while he was acting in a manner equally ho- 
ſtile to both parties, the divided forces of the Tri- 
umvirs, indifferent to every external enemy, be- 
gan to aſſemble againſt each other in the field. 
Lepidus declared for Octavius, and theſe two ha- 
ving left the city together, Lucius Antonius pre- 
ſented himſelf at the gates, and was admitted. 
This Conſul having aſſembled the People, declared 


that his intention was to reſtore the republic. His 


brother, he ſaid, for the future, deſired no illegal 
powers, and was ready to join in calling Octavius 
and n to account for the e they had 
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lately exerciſed againſt the ancient and as CHAP, 
XXXIII. 


ing proprietors of land in Italy. 4 

In the mean time, the iſſue of this contal ap- 
peared, in a great meaſure, to depend on the move- 
ments that were making on the ſide of Spain and 
of Gaul. Salvidienus being on his march to join 
Octavius, was cloſely purſued by Aſinius and Ven- 
tidius, who had declared for Antony. Agrippa, on 
the part of Cæſar, paſſed the Po in order to join 
Salvidienus; and having ſucceeded in this deſign, 
they obliged Aſinius and Ventidius to remain on 
the defenſive, expecting the arrival of the Conſul, 
who was on his march to ſupport them. | 

When Antonius came to a paſs of the Apen- 
nines, on the Flaminian way, he found the gorges of 
theſe mountains already occupied by Agrippa and 
Salvidienus: not attempting to force them, he fell 
back to Peruſia, and ſent. orders to V.entidius to 
join him by ſome other route; but Octavius ha- 
ving got poſſeſſion of Sentinum and Nurſia, two 
poſts on the oppoſite ſides of the mountains, effec- 
tually prevented the junction of his enemies, aſ- 
ſembled all his own forces in the neighbourhood of 
Peruſia, and inveſted Antonius in that place. Here 
he effected lines of circumvallation, extending a- | 
bout fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles, and placed his army 
between two: parallels, equally ſtrong, againſt any 
attempts that were likely to be made from the yove 
riſon, or from the field. 

Lucius Antonius being thus ſhut up in Peruſia 
during the autumn, or part of winter, and all the 
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Ex ap efforts of Fulvia, Aſinius, Ventidius; and Plancus, 


ſuceour him being ineffectual, he was reduced, 
from want of proviſions,” to the greateſt extremi- 


ties, and offered to capitulate. | ng u Ot 


Ockavius, in accepting this offer, took atidaſihs 
with his ufttal addreſs, to divide his enemies, or 
to ſo d the ſeeds of future jealouſy among them. 
He affected to diſtinguiſi the regular troops, which 
had been formed to ſerve under his colleague Mark 


Antony; from the adventurers, or rather ſuppoſed 


diſorderly perſons, who had taken a part in this 


inſurrection. The firſt, from pretended reſpect to 
his colleague in the Triumvirate, he allowed to 


withdraw with honour, the others he required to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. In complying with this re- 
quiſition, L. Antonius himſelf ſet the example, went 


forth in perſon to receive; the victor's commands, 


and being-courteouſly treated, alleged his duty as a 


_ eivil magiſtrate, or his deſire to reſtore the republic, 


as un apology for his conduct, and implored mercy 


for thofe who had embarked with him in the ſame 


deſign. Octavius replied, That as his enemies had 
furrendered themſelves at diſcretion, he ſhould 


make no remarks on the truth of their plea, nor 
talk of conditions, where he was not to be bound | 
by a treaty; that he muſt now conſider not on- 


„ly what his enemies had merited, but what was 
due to himſelf,” Having found among his pri- 


ſoners ſome of the veterans who had ſerved under 
the late Cæſar, he was diſpoſed to have ordered 


them all to aan d but obſerving 
| that . 
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that this meaſure was extremely offenſive to his cy Aa. 


own army, he confined his ſeverities to the Roman — , un 


citizens, who, he pretended, had on this occaſion 
acted with equal animoſity to the army, and to him- 


ſelf, To avenge the ſuppoſed injury now done to 
the army, all perſons not of the military profeſſion, 


found under arms, were put to death. Of theſe, 
Cannutius, C. Flavius, Clodius Bythinicus, and 
others, are mentioned by Appian . This Cannu- 


tius is ſaid by Dion Caſſius to have been the Tri- 


bune, who, preſenting Octavius to his firſt audience 
from the People, contributed ſo much to the riſe 
of his fortunes. 

The greater part of theſe executions were per- 
formed in the preſenee of Octavius himſelf, and in 
the manner of ſacrifices offered in form upon an 
altar, erected to the manes, or to the ſhade hereaf- 
ter to be called the deity of Julius Cæſar . In this 
form of devotion, however deteſtable, theſe mur- 
ders were ſuppoſed, in that age, to carry an aſpect 
of duty, which ſanctified the cruelty with which 


they were ordered, or with which this pretender to 


filial piety witneſſed the ſcene. Four hundred of 
the Senatorian and Equeſtrian order, are ſaid, by 
Dion Caſſius and Suetonius, to have ſtained this 
altar with their blood *. The magiſtrates and 
council of Peruſia, being ſeparately ordered to exe- 


cution, implored for mercy, but had one general 


anſwer, You muſt die. The town itſelf, whether 
Bb3 i 21 TO OP 
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cap; by the deſperation of its inhabitants, or by the out- 
== rage of thoſe who were now become maſters of it, 
was ſet on fire, and burnt to the ground. The 
country around being deſerted, or laid waſte with 
fire and ſword, and cleared of its former inhabi- 
tants, became a prey to ſuch followers os the. _W 
as choſe to occupy it. | 
At the date of this odious IG; Ocavius 
was no more than twenty-three years of age; and 
though, in former examples of cruelty, his youth 
may have been over - ruled or miſled by the party- 
rage of his colleagues, yet, in this inſtance, he him- 
ſelf betrayed a mercileſs nature, in the effects of 
which he had no other perſon to ſhare, or to di- 
vide the blame :; and the world began to dread 
more from the ſeparate power which he was about 
to eſtabliſh, than they did from the joint uſurpa- 
tion, in which he bore a part, with men, of whom 
the one was contemried for want of capacity, and 
the other deteſted for his profligate manners. 
v. C. 513. Before the breaking out of this war in Italy, 
Caivinus, Domitius Calvinus and Aſinius Pollio had been 
— 1 deſtined Conſuls; and the year following that in 
which theſe tranſactions took place, is accordingly 
dated or inſcribed with their names. They were 
prevented, however, by this breach between the 
adherents of Antony and of Cæſar, from KI on 
formal poſſeſſion of their office. | 
Pollio holding his commiſſion iden Mark Anto- 
ny, 982 870 he _ no opportunity to act, was 


underſtood 4 


t Dio. Caff. lib. zIviii. c. 14 et 15, 
2 Livii Epitome, lib. cxxvi, | 
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being ſtationed in his province, which was the diſ- 
trict of Venetia, . he carried on a correſpondence 
with Ænobarbus, and repreſenting Lucius Antoni- 
us, with his title of Roman Conſul, as legal head of 


the republic, endeavoured to engage that - officer 


on his ſide; but, in the event of the war, this cor- 
reſpondence was diſcontinued, and the military 
adherents of Antony being - diſperſed or cut off, 
his relations and retainers fled in different direc- 
tions; | 

Fulvia, eſcorted _ three hana 3 took 
the road to Brundiſium, and from thence, with 
Plancus and ſome other attendants, under the con- 
voy of five galleys, paſſed into Greece *. Julia, the 
aged mother of Antony, took refuge with Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily. Thither likewiſe fled Tibe- 
rius Claudius Nero, with his wife Livia Druſilla, 
and her infant ſon, perſons often to be mentioned 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory, as principal ſharers 


in that very power which now ſeemed to be raiſed 
by Octavius on the ruin of their own fortunes. 


Others had recourſe to the protection of Anobar- 
bus on the coaſt of Apulia. 
While the relations of Antony in Italy were en- 
gaged in this unfortunate conteſt, he himſelf had 
paſſed from Greece, through Aſia, into Egypt, where 
believing all his difficulties were at an end, he in- 


dulged his natural diſpoſition to pleaſure and diſ- 


Bb4 ſipation. 
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- underſtood to join with the brother in the late di- cx CHAP. 
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cxar. ſipation. At Epheſus lie had aſſembled the prin- 
= — Ccipal inhabitants of the Afiatic province, and re- 


preſenting the occaſion which obliged his colleagues 
and himſelf to make a demand for money, propo- 
ſed a contribution. They were about to diſ- 
« band the army,“ he ſaid, conſiſting of no leſs 
* than twenty-eight legions, to whom were due 
great arrears of pay, together with deſerved re- 
« wards and gratuities for paſt ſervices. One of 
% my colleagues, he continued, is gone into 
« Italy to provide ſettlements for this numerous 
« army, or rather to remove the inhabitants of 
«that country, in order to make way for them. 
The taſk of finding ſupplies of money lies upon 
„ me; and I am perſuaded you.will own we are 
« very moderate, When we demand no more than 
«« you gave to our enemies. Neceſſity, however, 
«+: gbliges us to exact, in one year, what Brutus 
and Caſſius levied in two. You will pleaſe then 
* to order,“ ſaid one of the audience, '* two ſum- 
mers and two harveſts in this wonderful year; for 
| 46 you, who can command us. to pay the tax of two 
« years in one, can likewiſe order the man, of both 
_ © years {0 be gathered in one.. | 
Antony, who paid more regard to wit than to 
the conſiderations either of humanity or' juſtice, 
was pleaſed with this anſwer, and agreed that the 
propoſed ſubſidy ſhould be levied in two years in- 
ſtead of one. From Epheſus, he travelled by the 


coaſt 


1 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. 
+ Plut. in Antonio. 
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= coaſt towards Syria, laid heavy contributions, diſ- c x a p. 
M poſed of lands and country palaces, of which he A 
s made gifts to his retainers and followers. He re- 
J- ceived frequent applications for ſuch favours from 
. thoſe who attended him, under pretence that the 
is eſtates, which they coveted, were either deſerted 
ie or occupied by an enemy. To his cook, in par- 
5 ticular, he is ſaid to have given the grant of a large 
pf poſſeſſion, for having pleaſed him in the dreſſing 
0 of a ſupper. In his own behaviour, he exhibited 
18 that diſſipation and extravagance, into which he 
f ever relapſed in the moments of triumph and relax- 
2 ation, and ſhewed, in the gaiety and feftivity of his 
n court, a perfect contraſt to the melancholy with 
e which the inhabitants of every province were ſei- 
n zed on his approach *. He had probably ſeen 
, Cleopatra in Italy, during her intimacy with Ju- 
18 lius Cæſar; and now, ſuppoſing himſelf come to 
n replace that ſucceſsful adventurer as head of the 
1— empire, he thought of this prize alſo as the reward 
r of his labours, and, with all his ambition, poſſibly 
'0 conſidered her as the principal object of his jour- 
* ney to the Eaſt. In order to heighten the ſcene 

| of their meeting, with a farce to conſiſt of a ſup- 
0 poſed quarrel and reconciliation, he affected to be- 
1 lieve a report of her having ordered her fleet from 
e Cyprus to join that of Caſſius in the late war, and 
- he ſent her a formal ſummons to meet him in Ci- 
e licia, and to give in her anſwers to this N ac- 
ſt cuſation. 
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CHAP. Cleopatra accordingly appeared on the Cydnus 


on board of a ſplendid ' galley; with a numerous 
retinue, and dazzled the Roman Triumvir with 
the profuſion of her ornaments, the elegance of her 
equipage, and the charms of her perſon. She was 
now about nine-and-twenty years of age, and be- 
ing acquainted with the language and manners of 
different nations, particularly inſtructed in the li- 
terature of the Greeks; and being in the maturity 
of wit and beauty, ſhe joined the arts of a coquet, 
with all the accompliſnments which became the 
birth and the high condition of a queen. Being 
invited to ſup with Antony, ſne pleaded that he 
ſhould begin with accepting her invitation. At 
their firſt entertainment, obſerving that his raillery 
ſavoured of the camp, ſhe humoured him in his 
manner, and even ſurpaſſed him in the _—y 
and freedom of her ſpeech. _ 

From thenceforward Antony laid aſide all buſi- 
neſs, followed the queen of Egypt to her kingdom, 
leaving his own provinces expoſed to an enemy, 
by whom they were ſoon after aſſailed and over- 
run; and while this ſtorm was raging in the Eaſt, 
and whilſt his brother, with his other adherents in 
Italy, were ſtruggling for his ſnare in the govern- 
ment of the empire, and obliged to fly or ſubmit to 
is rival, he paſſed the winter at Alexandria in fro- 
lic and diſſipation . To gratify the jealouſy of Cleo- 

patra, he ordered Arſinoë, her ſiſter and competi- 


tor for the throne, who had hitherto been confin- 
| | | 5 ed 
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ed at Miletus, to be put to death. In every other en a e. 
particular, he ſuffered himſelf to be governed by — 
her caprice, and with the enſigns and attendance 
of a Roman Conſul, and firſt officer of State in 
the empire, lived like a boy under the influence 
of his firſt amour. The courſe of his pleaſures, 
1 however, was in a little time effectually interrup- 
8 


ted, by a report of what had befallen his affairs 1 in 
* and the Leſſer Aſia. 
„ Pacorus, the ſon of the king of Parthia, had gal. 
5 ſed the Euphrates with a great army, had over- run 
ö Syria, and was making haſty advances in Cilicia. 
He was conducted in this expedition by Labienus, 
a Roman officer *, who, on the part of Brutus and 
Caſſius, had reſided at the Court of Parthia, while 
the fate of the empire yet remained in ſuſpenſe 
at Philippi, and who now perſuaded the Parthians 
to attempt the conqueſt of opulent provinces in 
their neighbourhood, which, together with the 
Roman republic itſelf, were become the poſſeſſion 
of mere adventurers, unacknowledged and unſup- 
ported by the laws of the commonwealtn. 
Upon this alarm, Antony had aſſembled the na- 
val forces of Aſia and of Egypt, and had ſailed 
with two hundred galleys for the coaſt of Phœni- 
cia; when the miſconduct and diſtreſs of his rela- 
tions in Italy were reported to him, and in order 
to re-eſtabliſh his intereſt at Rome and ſave the 
remains of his power, ſhewed him the neceſſity of 
| _ directing 
1 Suppoſed to be the ſon of him who ſerved under Julius Cæſar in the 
reduction of Gaul, aud afterwards againſt him in the civil war. 
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cn vp. directing thither the armament which he had fitted 
—— againſt the Parthian invaders of his province . 


Having committed the command of his forces in 
Aſia therefore to Ventidius, he ſteered for Greece. 
Upon his arrival at Athens, he was received by 
Fulvia, whoſe ſalutations were, probably, leſs flat - 


. _ tering than thoſe to which he had been lately ac- 


cuſtomed in Egypt. The huſband and the wife, 
on this occaſion, were mutually diſpoſed to blame 
and to recriminate. He complained of the flame 
which had been fo unſeaſonably raiſed in his affairs 
1n Italy, and ſhe of his notorious infidelities to her 
bed, and of his remiſſneſs in the care of his own 


intereſt. She was ſuppoſed, in fomenting the late 


_ quarrel with Octavius, to have acted fo much from 
jealouſy of Cleopatra, as to have induſtriouſly 
created troubles in Italy, in order to haſten the 
return of her huſband from Egypt. 
At Athens, Antony was likewiſe met by Scri- 
bonius Libo, the father-in-law of Sextus Pompeius, 
who, under pretence of conducting Julia, the mo- 
ther of Antony, in ſafety to her ſon, brought over- 
tures of an alliance, and propoſals'of a concert for 
the conduct of their operations on the oppoſite 
coaſts of Italy againſt Octavius, now ſuppoſed the 
common enemy of both. To this propoſal, how- 
ever, Antony made no deciſive reply. In the late 
partition of the empire, Italy was not made a part 
in the ſeparate lot of any of the Triumvirs; but 


being equally 185 to all of them, Antony profeſ- 
"we 
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_ fed being on his way thither, not as an enemy of c CHAP. 


Octavius, but as his colleague in the government, — 


equally intereſted with himſelf to preſerve the ea- 
pital of the empire undiſturbed. In anſwer to 


Libo, therefore, he acknowledged his obligation 


to Sextus Pompeius, for the honourable manner in 


which he had treated his relation, aſſured him, 


that if an opportunity offered, he ſhould be happy 
to return the favour; and that if he were obliged 
to make war on Octavius, he ſhould be glad of 
Pompey's aſſiſtance; or, in caſe matters were ami- 
cably ſettled, ſhould not — his 3 in any 
accommodation that followed. FUN 

Octavius being'iaformed' of this en . 


eld the opportunity which it gave him of raiſing 
ſuſpicions againſt Antony in the minds of the ve- 


terans. He publiſhed the intelligence he had re- 
ceived of his correſpondence with the head of the 
Pompeian faction, and repreſented it as a prelude 
to ſome ſcheme for reſtoring the enemies of the 
late Cæſar, for re-eſtabliſhing the ancient poſſeſfors 


of land in Italy, and, conſequently; for diſpoſfeſ- 


fing the veterans of the fettlements recently made 
in their favour. By ſpreading theſe reports in the 
army, he took meaſures to ſecure its attachment, 
and was in condition to maintain his poſſeſſion of 


Italy, in caſe he ſhould find it neceſſary to refuſe 


his colleague a free admiſſion into any of the ports 
at which it was expected * 8 preſent him- 


ſelf. | 
4. . | | . ; ; Soon 
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X 2 A; Soon after the reduction of Peruſia, a conſider- 


able body of Antony's forces ſtationed at the foot of 
the Alps, being deprived of a head by the death of 
Calenus, who had commanded them; Octavius re- 
paired to the quarters of thoſe troops, gained them 
qver to his own intereſt, and, in order to ſecure 
their fidelity, made the neceſſary change of their 
officers. By theſe means, after he had ſupplanted 
the party of his rival in all the towns which they 


held in Italy, he now diſpoſſeſſed them of the Ciſ- 


alpine Gaul, for which their e * 500 rang 
contended againſt the Senate. 

At the arrival of Antony in 3 FOIA 
could muſter a land force greatly ſuperior to any 
that could be formed againſt him, even by the 
junction of his rival with Anobarbus and Sextus 
Pompeius; but he was ſo much inferior in ſhip- 


ping, that if their fleets ſhould unite, they muſt be 


maſters of the ſea, and prevent all the importations 


by which Italy was ſupplied from abroad. To 


ſow the ſeeds of ſome jealouſy between them, or 
to counteract the intrigues of Antony with Scri- 
bonius Libo and with Sextus Pompeius, he made 


offers of marriage to Scribonia, the ſiſter of Libo, 


and aunt. of Pompey's wife; and this propoſal 
being favourably received by the brother, he ſent 
Mucia, the mother of Sextus Pompeius, with an 
honourable retinue, to engage her ſon likewiſe to 
promote the intended alliance. By theſe means, 
he hoped to amuſe, or to ſoften, the animoſity of 
that family — himſelf; or at leaſt, by theſe 
appearances 
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and thus to diſconcert any plan which his rival, in 
the proſpe of a breach with himſelf, might have 
formed for a coalition with the remains of the re- 
publican party. This marriage with Scribonia, 
was the ſecond project of the ſame kind which 
Octavius had formed before the age of twenty- 
four, merely to lull the vigilance, or to blunt the 
animoſity of his antagoniſts, while he himſelf con- 
tinued to purſue his principal object with unre- 

mitting attention and ardour. | 
Antony, in every compariſon with Octavius, not 
only had the advantage of years, but was reckoned 
the better ſoldier-; and having had the principal 
ſhare; if not the whole honour of the victory at 
Philippi, had great authority in the army, and was 
likely, where ver he appeared, to be favourably re- 
ceived by the troops who had formerly any where 
ſerved under his own command. Theſe, however, 
upon his approach to Italy, under various pretences, 
were ſent by his crafty rival into the diſtant pro- 
vinces. Lepidus too, although he had hitherto ac- 
quieſced in the late partition of the empire, by 
which he had been ſtript of his equal ſhare in the 
power of a Triumvir; yet, as he was ſuffered to re- 
tain the title, and might throw his weight into the 
ſcale of either of the other two parties, or furniſh a 
pretence for ſome part of the army to ſecede from 
his rival, it was thought proper, on the preſent oc- 
cafion, to remove him to a diſtance. For this pur- 
poſe, 


1 


appearances of a friendly correſpondence: with 1 4p, 
Sextus Pompeius, in his turn, to alarm Antony, uu. 
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nA. poſe, the government of the Roman province in 

Africa was aſſigned to him, and he himſelf, with 
fix legions of doubtful inclinations, u 

to take poſſeſſion of that command. 
While Octavius was thus eee Himſelf 
in Italy, or removing every object of diftruſt from 
his way, Antony, with a leſs pacific appearance 
than he had hitherto preſerved; ſet out from Athens, 
and leaving Fulvia ill at Sieyon, joined at Corcyra 
his fleet, which had come round the Peloponneſus, 
and from thence ſailed with two hundred galleys 
for the coaſt of Italy. In his paſſage he was joined 
dy Ænobarbus, who conſidered the ſuppoſed ene- 
my of Octavius as a friend, and they ſteered toge. 
ther for Brundiſium. As there was no war declared, 
Antony expected to be freely admitted into port; 
but being diſappointed in this expectation, he land- 
ed at ſome diſtance from the harbour, and inveſted 
or blocked up the town by ſea and by land. Hav- 
ing thus committed hoſtilities, he no longer hefita- 
ted in accepting the alliance of Sextus Pompeius 
againſt Octavius, and propoſed to that leader of the 
Pompeian party to make a deſcent ſome where on 
the oppoſite coaſt of Italy, to diſtract the forces of 
their common enemy, while he himſelf continued 

_ the ſiege of rundum 

Sextus Pompeius acebrdingly, notpithſtanding 
that the marriage of his relation Scribonia with 
Octaviùs had taken place, not ſuffering himſelf to 
be impoſed upon by this artifice, landed at Thurio, 
in the bay of 8 made himſelf maſter of 
5 that 
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that place, and of the country from thence to Con- cu ap. 


ſentia. He, at the ſame time, ſent Mznas, one of, 
his admirals, into Sardinia, who got poſſeſſion of 
that iſland, and gained to his party two legions 
which were ſtationed there. 

Octavius ſent Agrippa to oppoſe Pompey, while 
he himſelf advanced for the relief of Brundiſium, 


but in a manner which renewed the ſuſpicions of 


his perſonal courage, Being taken ill on the 
march, he ſtopped ſhort at Canufium, and ſuffered. 
Brundiſium to fall into the hands of his rival. 
His lieutenant Agrippa was more ſucceſsful ; preſ- 
ſed upon the eneiny who had landed near Taren- 
tum, obliged them to abandon their conqueſts, and 
to take refuge in their ſhips. 

After Antony had got poſſeſſion of ati 
it ſoon appeared that this unprofitable quarrel be- 
tween the two chiefs was equally diſagreeable to 
the armies. on both ſides ; and each of the leaders, 
in order to exculpate himſelf to the troops, endea- 
voured to load his antagoniſt with the blame. An- 
tony complained, that, without any offence on his 
part, the ports of Italy had been ſhut up againſt 
him. Octavius recriminated ; accuſing Antony of 
a correſpondence with the Pompeian party ; and 
juſtified his own conduct, in the order he had 
given to ſhut the port of Brundiſium; alleging, that 
this precaution was taken, not againſt Antony or 
the troops in his ſervice, but againſt Enobarbus, 
one of the aſſaſſins of Cæſar, with whom Antony 
had effected a junction, to make war upon Italy. 

Vo, IV. Cc In 
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cuxp, In whatever manner theſe repreſentations were 
received by the troops, as thoſe of the oppoſite 
ſides had frequent intercourſe, their mutual incli- 
nations to peace became known to each other; 
and officers, who had acceſs to both the leaders, 
made formal propoſals to effect a reconciliation 
between them. Antony, to evince his willingneſs 
to ſpare the blood of the legions, diſmiſſed Æno- 
barbus, under pretence of employing him to exe- 
cute a commiſſion in Bithynia, and at the ſame 
time ſent inſtructions to Sextus een to with- 
draw from, the coaſt. | 1571 
In this * diſpoſition of -the parties, accounts were 
| rageinh of the death of Fulvia, an event which 
greatly facilitated the negociation for peace, as it 
gave hopes of cementing the alliance of parties 
by a family connection. It was accordingly pro- 
poſed, that the ſiſter of Octavius, now the widow 
of Marcellus, ſnould be married to Antony: and 
upon this baſis a treaty was framed, including a 
new partition of the empire, by which all the 
Eaſt, from the Euphrates to Codropolis on the coaſt 
of Illyricum, was aſſigned to Antony. The Weſt, 
from thence to the Ocean and the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, was aſſigned to Octavius. Italy, as the ſeat of 
government, and the principal nurſery of ſoldiers 
for the ſupply of their armies, was to be equally 
open to both. Lepidus was ſuffered to remain in 
the poſſeſſion of his province in Africa. Ænobar- 
bus was included in this treaty, and declared at 
m_ with the heads * the empire; but- Sextus 
n Pompeius, 
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Pompeius,* notwithſtanding his late confederacy cy Ap, 


with Octavius :, was ſtill to be treated as an enemy. 


He was to be counteracted by Octavius, while the 


war with the Parthians was ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
occupy the forces of Antony. | 
Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the leaders 
gave mutual entertainments, and the troops, relea- 
{ed from the unprofitable taſk of making war on 
each other, returned to the more agreeable occu- 
pation of exacting the rewards of their ſervices. 
They underſtood, that Antony had gone into Aſia 
to raiſe the money which was wanted to pay off 
their arrears, and to ſatisfy their claims: they had 
manifvld ſcores, in which they ſtated the rewards 
and gratuities which they had been made to expect 
on different occaſions ; and they now became cla- 
morous, in particular, for the ſums which had 
been ſo liberally promiſed them before the battle 
of Philippi. The ſame violence which they had 
been taught to employ againſt the civil government 
of their country, they were ready at times to turn 
againſt their commanders. They addreſſed their 
exactions, on the preſent occaſion, chiefly to Anto- 


ny. From him they required an account of the 


money he had collected in Aſia; and ſurrounding 
him in a mutinous manner, would not have ab- 
ſtained from violence to his perſon, if they had not 
been pacified by Octavius, who, having been the 
inſtrument of former liberalities, had credit e- 

Cc2 nough 
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| CHAP. v. nough with the army to make them acquieſce in the 
— —apology which was made for the delay of their 


payment, and in the freſh aſſurances which were 


now given, that all the promiſes which had been 


formerly made to them ſhould be faithfully per- 


formed. 
All diſcontents for the preſent being ſuſpended, 
the legions ſubmitted to be ſent into different quar- 


ters, and the leaders, with every appearance of 


a perfect reconciliation, ſet out for Rome. They 
made their entry into the city together, on horſe - 
back, and dreſſed in triumphal robes: they were 
received by the People, of every rank and condi - 
tion, with demonſtrations of joy; which, under 
the ſenſe of deliverance from the proſpect of in- 
teſtine war, ſo recently impending, was very gene- 
ral, and very ſincere. 

The pacific appearances with which the j joint ſo- 
vereigns of the empire thus made their entry at 
Rome, were confirmed by the actual marriage of 
Antony with Octavia; and it was expected, that the 
late rivals, now become brothers, by this happy 


tranſaction, were to govern for the future with much 


cordiality and mutual confidence. Antony, to e- 
vince the fincerity of this intention on his own part, 
put Manius, the confident of his brother and of Ful- 


via, to death, as being the ſuppoſed author of the late 


tumults in Italy; and, probably the more fully to 
ſhew how far he was willing to ſacrifice every con- 


| nn, to his 2 connection, he betrayed a 


ſecret 
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ſecret correſpondence which Salvidienus, an offi- 
cer ſerving under Octavius; had maintained with 
himſelf during the fiege of Brundifium. This of- 
ficer, in conſequence of the detection, being con- 
demned for treachery, killed himſelf”. | 

Upon the faith of theſe public renunciations of 

all partial attachments, Octavius and Antony, in 
the character of collegiate ſovereigns, paſſed the 
remainder of the preſent year, and the whole of 
the following, at Rome, with great appearance of 
concord. This circumſtance was in ſome meaſure 
aſcribed to the diſcretion of Octavia, who, during 
the ſame period, was delivered of a child to An- 
tony, and by the birth of this new relation, gave 
an additional pledge for the continuance of their 
union; but, notwithſtanding theſe flattering ap- 
pearances, Italy ſuffered under the diſtreſſes of a 
war, ſtill ſubſiſting with Sextus Pompeius and the 
other exiles, who were in poſſeſſion of Sicily and 
Sardinia. 

This remnant of the family? and cantifins of 
Pompey, exaſperated by the treatment they had 
received from both parties in the late quarrel and 
reconciliation, and now poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 
naval force, blocked up the ports of Italy, and pre- 
vented the uſual importation of corn. The inhabi- 
tants of many towns were reduced to great diſtreſs. 
Thoſe of the metropolis, in particular, became out- 


rageous, and, in contempt of the military force by 


which they were governed, roſe in tumults, pulled 
down the houſes of perſons to whom they imputed 
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cHa?, their ſufferings, and even attacked the Triumvirs 


X 


— ama 


Wop #Y 2 ae 


themſelves with reproaches and violence. Being 
furniſhed with arms, they reſiſted the troops which 


were employed to quell them, and, in their frequent 


conflicts, covered the highways with the ſlain. 


The Triumvirs were-inclined to end theſe trou- 
bles; by urging with vigour the war againſt Pom- 
pey, in order to oblige him to open the ſeas ; but 
for this purpoſe a great reinforcement of ſhipping 
was neceflary ; and a tax was impoſed, in order to 


_ defray the expence of a fleet. A public burden, 


coming ſo unſeaſonably, greatly increaſed the ge- 


neral difcontent. The inhabitants of Rome, al- 
though they had ſuffered themſelves to be ſtript 


of their political conſequence as Roman citizens, 


ſtill felt the wants of nature, and were provoked by 


exactions that affected their property and means of 
ſubſiſtence: they took courage from the diſorder 
of the times, and now ventured to cenſure an uſur- 
pation, which they had not dared to reſiſt. Ita- 
20 ly, the head of the empire, they ſaid, © long 
« uſed to exemption- from all taxation, was not 
«only torn by domeſtic wars, but impoveriſhed 
« by-an extortion that was practiſed to ſupport 


% quartels, not with foreign enemies, but with 


% Romans, and to gratify the vanity or emulation 


of fellow- citizens, who exhauſted all the ſtrength 
of the commonwealth, merely to appropriate 


* the government of it to themſelves; for this, ſo 


= many reſpectable citizens had been proſcribed ; 


tt rap this, {word and famine were ftill permitted 
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to rage; and the children of the firſt families of cy CHAP. 
« 'Rome, in order to revenge their perſonal wrongs, CT 


« and even to be ſupplied with food, were forced 
« to act the part of banditti and of pirates.“ 
The populace of Rome, inſtigated by theſe re- 
preſentations, tore down the proclamation in 
which the new tax was announced ; and ſeeming 


to recover their former conſequence, though now 


under the government of military force, they be- 
came more riotous and dangerous than they had 
been in the utmoſt abuſe of their political freedom, 
and in the height of their democratical power. 

It became neceſlary, on account of the riots, and 
the growing ſcarcity of bread, to open a negocia- 
tion with Sextus Pompeius, as the ſpeedieſt means 
of relief from the preſent diſtreſs. Octavius once 


more availed himſelf of the relation he had acquir- 


ed to the family of Pompey by his marriage with 
Scribonia, invited his father-in-law Libo to a viſit 
in Italy, and by his means propoſed an interview 
between the parties, to be held at Puteoli in the 


bay of Naples. 


| Sextus having agreed to this propoſal, came 
with his fleet upon the coaſt. Antony and Oc- 
tavius went to Puteoli by land, attended by ma- 
ny of the principal citizens, and a numerous mili- 
tary eſcort. In order that the parties might meet 
in ſafety, it was propoſed, that each ſhould have 
a ſeparate platform, erected on piles to be driven 


in the ſea, reaching, on the one ſide, from the 


ſhore, on the other, from Pompey's ſhip; ſo as to 


bring the parties ſufficiently near to hold their con- 


0 0 4 | ference, 
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nh ference, though ſtill with ſuch a ſpace or interval 
— betwizt them, as might mutually. _— them 


from any inſult or violence. 

Theſe preparations being a e the fleet 
of Sextus Pompeius ranged itſelf on the one fide, 
and the land force of the Triumvirs on the other. 
As the interefts of all men were involved in the 
iſſue, their expectations were greatly raiſed. The 
ſhores, the cliffs, the high lands, were covered with 


| ſpectators, who gazed on the ſcene, and anxiouſly 


waited for the event. At the firſt conference, the 
Triumvirs offered Pompey a ſafe return to Rome, 


with an equivalent for his father's eſtate. He de- 


manded admiſſion into the Triumvirate, inſtead of 


Lepidus, who appeared in effect to be already ex- 


cluded. As they parted. without any agreement, 
equal diſſatisfaction appeared among their adhe- 


- rents and followers on both ſides. Pompey feared 


the defection of many who had hitherto adhered to 
him; and as he had lately put Murcus, a principal 
officer of his own party, to death, from a jealouſy 
of this ſort, he was inclined to believe that many of 


his followers were diſpoſed to accept of any terms, 


and to treat for themſelves apart. 

The diſtreſſes of Italy, on the other band. ſtrong · 
ly urged the Triumvirs to make the neceſſary con- 
ceſſions ; and both parties came to a ſecond inter- 
view, with better inclinations to adjuſt their pre- 


_ tenſions. It was accordingly agreed, that Pompey 


ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Sicily, Sardinia, and 


Sorten that the * ſhould likewiſe be 
ceded 
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ceded to him, and a ſum of money be paid in com- cx ap. 


penſation for the loſſes of his family* ; that all the 
exiles now under his protection, except ſuch as 
were actually concerned in the death of Cæſar, 


ſhould be reſtored to their country, and to a fourth 


part of their former eſtates ; that the navigation 
of the ſeas of Italy ſhould be free, and veſſels im- 
mediately fuffered to paſs from Sicily, and all the 
neighbouring countries, which were accuſtomed to 
ſupply the Italians with corn. 5 

This treaty being ratified, was tranſmitted to 
Rome, and committed to the keeping of the Veſ- 
tal Virgins. Every cauſe of hoſtility or diſtruſt 
between the parties being thus done away, their 
platforms were joined by a bridge of planks, and 
they embraced each other. Thoſe who were near 
enough to ſee this ſignal of peace raiſed a ſhout, 
which was returned from the multitudes which 
crowded 'the ſhips and the' neighbouring ſhores, 
Every one, as having ſuffered under the diſtreſſes 
and hardſhips which were now brought to an end, 
took a part in the joy which was occaſioned by the 
preſent event. 

Hiſtorians, ſeeming to feel for thoſe who were 
concerned in this tranſaction, have exerted their 
genius in deſcribing it; and, among other parti- 
culars, haye recorded, that friends or relations, 
who had been long ſeparated, being to meet in 
peace, crowded with great ardour to the ſtrand ; 

that 
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cap, that perſons who had no ſuch particular motive, 
— being ſeized with the general contagion, preſſed 


to haye a nearer view of the ſcene ; that numbers 
were ſuffocated in the crowd; that many from 
the boats and ſhips leapt into the ſea, and waded 
or ſwam to land, and were met from the ſhore by 
others who expected to recover their relations and 
friends; that ſhouts of joy, or cries of deſpair, 
were raiſed, according as they were ſeverally ſuc- 
ceſsful or diſappointed in this expeQation ; that 
parents and children, diſappointed in their hopes 
of meeting each other, tore their hair, and fell 
into agonies of grief: the whole exhibiting, though 
in a ſuppoſed termination of public calamities, a 
lively expreſſion of the diſtreſs which the late 
troubles had occaſioned, and ſtriking marks of the 
wounds which were recently open, and bleeding 
in the vitals of the commonwealth, or b in 
the boſom of every private houſen. 

At the cloſe of this ſcene, the leaders: apa 
invited each other to a feaſt. Pompey, by lot, 
gave the firſt entertainment on board his ſhip : he 
made an apology for the want of accommodation ; 
and playing on the word Carine, which ſignified 
a ſhip; and was the name alſo of a noted ſtreet at 
Rome, in which his father had a palace now oc- 
cupied by Antony, This,“ he ſaid, © is now my 
« Carine.” While the company were yet on 
board, Menas, once the ſlave of the great Pompey, 
but now emancipated, and the firſt ſea-officer in 

| the 
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by diſpatching theſe authors of all their calami- 
ties. Let me cut the cable,“ he ſaid, © and put 
to ſea; I promiſe you that none of them ſhall 


2 eſcape. This might have been done by. 
„ Menas, without conſulting me,” ſaid Sextus ; 
4 but my faith is ſecred, and muſt not be broken. 


The gueſts accordingly were ſuffered to depart, 
without having, in any way, been made ſenſible 


of the danger they ran; and they gave entertain- 


ments in their turns. At theſe feaſts, additional 
articles were thought of, to confirm the treaty, and 


to regulate the meaſures of the future adminiſtra- 
tion. To ſtrengthen the coalition of parties, the 


daughter of Sextus Pompeius was betrothed to 
Marcellus, the nephew of Octavius, and now the 
ſtep-ſon of Antony. The ſucceſſion to the Con- 
ſulate was fixed for four years. Antony and Libo 


were named Conſuls for the firſt year; Cæſar and 


Pompey were to follow; next ZEnobarbus and So- 


ſius; and laſt of all, 9 again with Cæſar. Un- 


der the adminiſtration of theſe laſt, it was ſup- 
poſed, in terms which the Triumvirs ſtill affected 
to employ, that the public order and public tran- 


9 uility might be ſo well reſtored, that the republic 
would no longer need the interpoſition of extra- 


ordinary powers, and might be left to run its uſual 


courſe. 


Sextus Pompeius ſet ſail for Sicily; the colle- 
giate ſovereigns of the empire returned to Rome; 


2 and, 


22 


the fleet of his ſon, whiſpered him, that then was HA p. 
the time to revenge the death of his father and of u, 
his brother, and to recover the rank of his family, 
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CHAP. and, in their entry to the city, paſſed through 
 Y——- multitudes, who, on the prefent occaſion, gave 


very ſincere demonſtrations of joy. The People 
flattered themſelves, that they were now to ex- 
perience no more of their late diſtreſſes no more 

civil diſſenſons— no more tearing of the father or 
the child from his family, to ſerve in the wars 
no more oppreſſion and cruelty from the licen- 
tiouſneſs of armies—no more deſertion of flaves 
no more devaſtation of their lands no more in- 
terruption of agriculture no more famine. In 
the preſence of exiles, who lately fled from the 
ſwords of their fellow. citizens, but who were now 
reſtored to the enjoyment of peace and ſecurity, 
they might perceive, it was ſaid, the ſureſt evi- 
dence of a general act of oblivion for all offences, 
and a termination of all party anienofities and diſ- 
putes. 

Octavius and Antony, during the remainder of 
their continuance, together at Rome, paſſed their 
time in literary amuſements, and in the faſhion- 
able paſtimes of the age, cock-fighting and quail- 
fighting *. They conducted affairs of State with 
ſo much concord and filence, that no public tranſ- 
action is mentioned, beſides the completing of the 
aqueducts projected by Julius Czfar, and the ce- 
lebration of the feſtivals, which had been vowed 
for the deſtruction of thoſe who had 5 


againſt his life :. 
| c HAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Alarm of the Parthian Invaſion of Syria.— Ar- 
rangements of Oftavius and Antony. Departure 
of the latter, and Refidence at Athens. —State of 
the Commonwealth. Marriage of Octavius with 

Livia. Mar with Sextus Pompeius. — Action- 
near the Straits of Meſfna.— Agrippa ſucceeds to 
the Command of Octavins's Fleet.— His Victory at 


Sea. — Flibt of Sextus Pompeius. Breach be- 


tween Octaviut and Lepridus. 


UCH was the ftate of affairs at Rome, when cn ae. | 
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the accounts which had been fucceſſively — 


received from Syria, made the preſence of Anto- 
ny appear to be neceſſary in that part of the em- 
pire which had been ſpecially committed to his 
care. His lieutenant Deſidius Saxa, in oppofing 
the Parthians under Pacorus and Labienus, had ſuf- 
fered a defeat, and being unable to brook his miſ- 


fortune, had killed himſelf. In conſequence of this 


cataſtrophe, tlie province of Syria was over-run 
by the enemy. Tyre, and all the principal towns 
on the coaſt, were already in their hands, and the 


province of Cilicia lay open to their inroads. 


Upon this. report, Antony ſent forward Venti- 
dius, to collect ſuch forces as yet remained in the 
province of Aſia, and to give ſome preſent check 
to the immediate progreſs of the enemy, while he. 


himſelf propoſed to follow, and to conduct the 
| war 
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CHAP, WAr in perſon. Before his departure, be obtained 
— in form, from the Senate and People, an act to con- 


influence; and in this ſilent competition for power, 
were named for the offices of State, on one ſide and 


firm all the arrangements which the Triumvirs had 
made reſpecting the revenue, or any other de- 


partment of the State. In concert with his col- 


league, he made up the roll of the Senate, and 
marked out the ſucceſſion of Conſuls and other titu- 


lar magiſtrates for the eight ſubſequent years. In 


their choice of perſons for theſe ſeveral honours, 
each was careful to balance the nominations of his 
rival with an equal number of his own retainers 
and clients, or perſons oyer whom he had entire 


the other, mere aliens, ſoldiers of fortune, perſons 


who had but recently obtained their freedom, or 


confidential ſlaves, manumitted on n purpoſe to ſerve 
this occaſion *, 

Theſe arrangements. "Mt made, Antony, at- 
tended. by his wife Octavia, ſet out for Athens. 


Here he learned, that the war in Syria was in a 


great meaſure at an end ; that Pacorns, the ſon of 
the king of Parthia, with Labienus, having attack- 


ed Ventidius in his camp, were repulſed ; that in 
their retreat they had been afterwards purſued, 


routed 1n different encounters, and diſperſed ; that 
Pacorus himſelf was killed *; ; that Labienus had 
fled, in diſguiſe, i into Cyprus, was diſcovered, taken, 


and 
1 One W being in 1 nomination for the office of Queſtor, was 


claimed, and adjudged to be a ſlave; another perſon of the ſame condition 


was diſcovered in a high ſtation, and, as a puniſhment due for his preſump- 
tion, was thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Dio. Call; lib. xlviii. c. 34+ 


* Plut. in Antonio. 


1 Appian. de Bell. Civ. p. 714. 
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and put to death; that the Parthians had aban- 


doned all their Siu in Syria and in Paleſtine, — 


and were haſtening to repaſs the Euphrates. 
Antony, upon this termination of a war, which 
ſo much alarmed his diviſion of the empire, pro- 
bably would have been inclined to reſume his fta- 
tion in Egypt; but as the preſence of Octavia ren- 
dered a viſit to Cleopatra improper, his refidence 
was fixed for the preſent at Athens. From thence 


he diſtributed to his officers their ſeveral ſtations 


and provinces, and diſpoſed of kingdoms on the 


_ eaſtern frontier to princes who ſolicited his protec- 
tion: that of Pontus, he beſtowed on Darius the ſon 


of Pharnaces, and grandſon of Mithridates ; that 
of the Jews and Samaritans, on Herod ; that of 
Pyſidia, on Amyntas ; and that of Cilicia, on Pole- 


mon. During the winter, having dropped all the 
retinue of a Roman officer of State, he reſigned 


himſelf to eaſe, domeſtic pleafures, or the con- 
verſation of the learned, and ſeemed to have be- 
come the ſober parent of a family. ” 

But notwithſtanding this wonderful appearance 
of moderation and reform, ſome ſpecies of extra- 
vagance and diffipation ever mingles in the hi- 
ſtory of Antony's life. And ſome of his frolics, 
even in this interval of wiſdom, have made part in 
the ſubjects of obloquy and reproach, which his 


enemies, to juſtify their own cauſe, have thrown 
upon his memory; and which they have been 


able, by becoming the victorious party, to fix upon 


is name for ever. He is ſaid, at ſome of his en- 


tertainments, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. tertainments, to have perionated Bacchus, the 
N 4 young and irreſiſtable conqueror of the world, and 


to have carried this extravagance ſo far, that the 
Athenians, now become finiſned courtiers, were in- 
duced to pay their devotions, by gravely propo- 
ſing a marriage between himſelf and their goddeſs 
Minerva. To ſhow that he carried ſome humour 
and ſome reaſon in his madneſs, he accepted the 
match ; but under condition that the bride ſhould 
be accompanied with a ſuitable portion; and in this 
jeſt turned the ſervility of his flatterers to profit, 
by exacting ten millions of drachmas *. 

But in whatever manner Antony paſſed his ſup- 
paſed leiſure at Athens, Octavius, whoſe conduct, 
on moſt occaſions, is a manifeft contraſt to that of 
his colleague, did not fail to avail himſelf of the 
advantages of his fituation in Italy, the ſuppoſed 
head of the empire, and of the bent of the times to 
monarchy, by uniting, as much as poſſible, all the 

channels of influence in his own perſon. 
The concerts of the firſt Cæſar with Pompey 
and Craſſus, though named a Triumvirate, were 
the mere effects of a private combination, to over- 
rule the public councils, and to diſpoſe of every 
preferment, and place of emolument or truſt. But 
the powers now exercifed by Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, though extorted by force, had, in 
form at leaſt, the ſanction of a legal appointment, 
and were of the nature of thoſe extraordinary 
commiſſions which had been frequently given in 
every age of the republic, and which were not im- 
properly 


I About 300, ooo l. Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlviii. c. 39. 
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re properly calculated for ſingular occaſions, or un- CHAP, 
d commonly arduous ſtate of affairs. A commiſſion Ko wot 
je of Trimuvirate, in ſo great an exigency of the 
1- State, profeſſedly given to reſtore its tranquillity, 


4 and to re-eſtabliſh public order, if it had been free- 

l ly granted, was no way repugnant to former prece- 

LF dents, or diſagreeable to the analogy of Roman 

e forms; inſomuch, that if the People had been Jeſs 
d corrupted, the government of the republic might, 
is by a ſingle abdication, have heen in effect reſtored. 
„ The titles of Senate and People, of Conſul, Præ- 
tor, and other magiſtrates or officers of State, were 

- {till retained, and continued to bear the appearance 
, of ancient formalities, whether in the legiſlature, 
f or in the exerciſe of executive power. The ſame 
- members which formed the ancient political body 
J ſeemed to exiſt, though much debilitated, and un- 
) fit to perform their functions. The Senate conſiſt- 
> ed of perſons willing to acknowledge, or diſpoſed 
to favour, the preſent uſurpation: ſuch perſons only, 

ö indeed, were now; to be found, Thoſe of a different 
character had fallen in the civil wars, or periſhed 

under the late executions and maſſacres ; and if 

they had ftill remained, would not have been ſuffer- 

ed to take a part in the government, by thoſe who, 

under the title of Triumvirs, had engroſſed the ſu- 

preme direction. Even the pretended Comitia were 

no longer thoſe overbearing conventions, in which 
multitudes, aſſembled in a tumultuary manner, aſ- 

ſumed the prerogatives of the Roman People, diſ- 

poſed of electons, or carried their own mandates 
8 DG | into 
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c ap. into execution with the irreſiſtible force of num- 


bers. This part of the republican conſtitution was 
become a mere name, employed to ratify the acts of 
the Triumvirs, and to confirm their nomination of 
perſons to office. The forms of popular aſſembly, 
or Comitia, however, as well as thoſe of the Senate, 
were retained, to give a ſanction to deeds which 
might not be ſuppoſed of permanent authority, 
without the uſual ſeal, or well known initials of 
the Senate and People of Rome *. f 

As the ſupreme power, and the exerciſe of eve- 
ry public function, both at Rome and in the pro- 
vinces, were now veſted in this pretended com- 
miſfſſion, the ordinary offices of State were filled up 
merely for the ſake of form, or rather that there 
might be an opportunity to gratify the vanity of 
particular perſons, by their advancement to public 
honours. The titles of Prætorian and Conſular 
rank, retained by thoſe who had filled thoſe of- 
fices in the commonwealth, were come, as we have 
mentioned, to reſemble the titles of honour by 
which the nobles are diſtinguiſhed in the mo- 
narchies of modern Europe; and men had, for 
ſome time, begun to covet the office, not on ac- 
count of the power it conferred, but for the ſake 
of the title it was to leave behind with the per- 
ſons by whom it had once been poſſeſſed. 
For this reaſon, the ancient denominations of 
office were not likely to be diſcontinued at Rome, 
even upon the eſtabliſhment of monarchy, or deſ- 
potiſm itſelf. The regular term of a year, indeed, 
| TN 8 8 was 

1 S. P. C. R. 
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was already no longer annexed to the idea of ma- HAP. 
giſtracy. The honour of having been Conſul or 


Prætor for a few months, for a few days, or even 
for a few hours, gave the titles and precedency that 
was wiſhed for; and many, as ſoon as they had 
taken poſſeſſion of the office, were removed, to 
make way for others, deſtined to be honoured with 
the ſame diſtinction. 

In this manner, during the joint refidence of 


Octavius and Antony at Rome, Aſinius Pollio, and 


Domitius, holding the Conſulate, were made to re- 
ſign it, in order that two others might be admit- 
ted for a few days, of whom one was L. Cornelius 
Balbus, a native of Gades in Spain, and the firſt of 


his family that ever had a place even on the rolls 


of the People as a citizen of Rome. But this new 
citizen had followed Julius Cæſar in his wars, and 
amaſſed a conſiderable fortune in his ſervice. To 
others, the dignity of Prætor and of Edile, va- 
cated on purpoſe, was transferred for a few hours. 
Theſe preferments gave no claim, as in the former 
times of the republic, to the government of pro- 
vinces; they gave no influence, and, during their 
ſhort continuance, — implied any function in 
the city. 

In this general abuſe of the civil inſtitutions, 
now reduced to mere titles and forms, the Tri- 
bunes of the People, by means of the ſuperſtitious 
regard which was paid to their perſons, ſtill retained 
a .part of their conſequenee; and Octavius, in- 
ſtead of attempting to reduce it, affected to revere 


this ſacred repoſitory of the People's rights, in 


D d 2 defence 


CHAP 
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defence of Which it was ſaid: that Julius Cæ- 


— ſar made war on the Senate; and inſtead of at- 


Lex Falci- 


3 


tempting to remove the dlered fence with which 
theſe officets were provided againſt" violence to 
their perſons, he availed himſelf of it, by having 
his own name inſeribed in their liſt; in this, as in 
many other particulars, diſeovering an admirable 
diſcernment of the means which were neceſſary to 


palliate and to ſecure a recent uſurpation; and 


ſeeming to profit by the experience of his late 


uncle, who, after he had overcome every ſerious 


reſiſtance, fell à ſacrifice to trifles, or to tho pro- 
vocation he gave in the mere violation of forms, 
and to the frivolous r e with ien he af- 
famed the ſtate of a monarch. ; 
About this time is dated a e altera- 
tion made in the Roman law, by the addition of a 
rule reſpecting the effect of laſt wills. This rule 
is aſcribed to Falcidius , one of the colleagues of 
Octavius in the college of Tribuneg. Hitherto 


Roman citizens were free to bequeath their for- 


tunes at pleaſure, and to divide them in any pro- 
portion among their friends or acquaintance, whe- 
ther relations or ſtrangers; and property held a 
courſe in its paſſage, by ſucceſſion, from one gene- 
ration to another, which exeluded no perſon what- 
ever from the hopes of inheritance, provided he 
could obtain the regard of his fellow- citizens. As 
it was the practice of every teſtator, even when 
he had no motive 11 2 his neareſt re- 

nba lations, | 


* 
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lations, to give ſome teſtimony in his will to the cx ap; 
merit of every friend who ſurvived him, it was **Y 


reckoned an honour to be mentioned in many 


wills; and perſons. who had not the ordinary means 
of amaſſing a fortune, either in the government of 
provinces, or in the farm of the revenues, might 
nevertheleſs become rich by an extenſive and well- 
ſupported courſe of good offices in the city. This 
practice is poſſibly leſs ſuited to monarchy, chan it 
is to republics, and leaſt of all to deſpotical go- 
vernments, where the maſtet wiſhes to leave no 
will independent of his own. He can awe the li- 
ving, but the dying eſcape from his influence. 
This feeling perhaps already began to take place 


in the minds of the rulers at Rome, and in the 


minds of thoſe who courted their favour; and it 
may have ſuggeſted the law of Falcidius, by 
which teſtators were not ſuffered to diſpoſe, by 
will, of more than three-fourths of their effects: 
the other fourth was aſſigned to the heir at law. 
While Antony yet reſided at Athens, Octavius 


paſſed into Gaul, on a progreſs to review his ar- 
mies, or to make the proper diſpoſition of his 


force in the provinces; and it began to appear, that 
the late treaty which had been concluded with 


Sextus Pompeius, was no more than a temporary 


expedient to procure relief to the inhabitants of 


Italy from the diſtreſs which they ſuffered in the 


ſcarcity of proviſions. The articles of treaty were 
never fully performed by either party. The do- 
meſtic, or rather political, alliance which Octavius 

Dd 3 had 
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ena. had contracted with Sextus Pompeius, in his mar- 
— riage with Scribonia, by whom he had iſſue a 
Ap. Clludi. daughter, afterwards ſo famous by the name of Julia, 


ns Pulcher, 
and C. Nor. 
_— Flac- 


was likewiſe, about this time, broke off, to make way 
for what appears at laſt to be a marriage of choice 


with Livia, a name already mentioned, and to be 


often repeated in the ſubſequent parts of this hi- 


ſtory. 


This facred cobneRion had hitherto i to 
Octavius merely as the means of obtaining ſome 
political end; and he had already, in difficult 
tranſactions, twice availed himſelf of this expe- 
dient, although it is remarked by hiftorians, as an 
evidence of his youth, that, until his marriage 


with Livia, his beard was not ſufficiently grown to | 


need the uſe of a razor. In this alliance, how- 


| ever, he ſeems to have had a different object; 


and was ſo far from being led by utility alone, 


_ that he not only overlooked the want of this re- 


commendatiori, but likewiſe got over many other 
more ſerious difficulties which ſtood in his way. 


Livia Druſfilla was the daughter of Livius Dru- 
ſus, a citizen who had been in open enmity with 


Octavius and his party; and who, in deſpair, af- 


ter the battle of Philippi, with other adherents 
of the republic, had fallen by his own hands. The 
daughter had been married to Tiberius Claudius 


Nero, who alſo was a declared enemy of the Cæ- 


ſarean faction; and who, in the late conteſt of 


parties in Italy, put himſelf at the head of the 
| Oo land-holders of Campania, joined Lucius 


Antonius, 
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Antonius, and, as has been mentioned, on the re- CHAP. 
duction of Peruſia, fled with his family into Sici- 8 5 
ly, where he took refuge with Sextus Pompeius. 
Being included in the general treaty of reconcili- 
ation which was framed at Baiæ, he returned to 
Rome. His wife had already born him a ſon, af- 
terwards well known by the name of Tiberius, was 
again with child, and ſix months gone in her preg- 
nancy, when it was propoſed, that ſhe ſhould part 
from her preſent huſband, and in the embraces of 
Czſar bring forth the child of whom ſhe was 
then pregnant. 'The prieſts being conſulted on 
the legality of this transfer, defired to know 
whether the pregnancy of Livia was well aſcer- 
tained ; and being informed that it was certain, 
made anſwer, That as there eould ariſe no doubt 
concerning the parentage of her offspring, her ſe- 
paration from Tiberius Claudius, and her union 
with Octavius, were equally lawful, 
The change which now took place in the fami- 
ly of Octavius, by his repudiating Scribonia, was 
conſidered as the prelude to a war with her rela- 
tion Sextus Pompeius. Many articles of the late 
treaty had never been carried into execution. The 
Peloponneſus, under pretence of the time requir- 
ed to recover ſome arrears which were ſaid to | 
be due to Antony in that province, had not, ac- 
cording to agreement, been delivered to Pompey. 
In juſtification of other infractions of the treaty, 
it was urged againſt him, that, contrary to the 
faith he had pledged, his fleet had been confider- 
. ably 
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qu. ably augmented, and his cruizers ſuffered to com- 
it depredations on the traders of Italy. Some 
pirates being taken, and threatened with the tor- 
ture, alleged, in their own vindication, that they 
acted under his orders. The confeſſſons of theſe 
men being publiſhed, with complaints and re mon- 
ſtrances, an altercation enfued, which was likely to 
end in hoſtilities and open war. | 
Alter theſe complaints had become mutual bb. 
tween Octavius and Sextus Pompeius, the rupture 
was haſtened by the defection of Menas, one of 
Pompey's officers,” the fame perſon who propoſed 
to carry off Antony and Octavius, by cutting the 
cable while they were at dinner on board of his 
maſter's ſhip. This officer, being intruſted with the 
command of a fleet in the ports of Sardinia, upon 
ſome diſguſt he had taken to his own maſter, enter- 
ed into a correſpondence with Octavius, made offer 
of his ſervice, and propoſed to ſurrender the iſland. 
This a& of perfidy became known only by the ac- 
ceptance and execution of the offer. Octavius thus 
obtained the poſſeſſion of Sardinia, and received this 
fugitive Greek with ſixty galleys into his own ſer- 
vice; rewarded his treachery, by employing him in 
the ſane rank which he poſſeſſed under his former 
leader, and by conferring upon him the golden 
ring, or wellknown badge of nobility at Romer. 
As this tranſaction took place while the treaty 
was yet ſuppoſed to be in force, Pompey demand- 


ed that the traitor ſhould be delivered up to him, 
| | and 


1 Dio. cat. lib. xlviii. c. 45. Orofius, Appian, &c. 
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and the iſland of Sardinia reſtored; but was an- GH AF. 
ſwered, that in the matter of which the complain- — 


ed, he himſelf had been the aggreſſor, by giving 
refuge to deſerters and fugitive ſlaves. 

Pompey, on receiving this anſwer, no longer de- 
ferred the meaſures which were neceſſary to do him- 
felf juſtice . He ſent Menecrates, who ſucceed- 
ed Menas in the chief command of his fleet, to 
the ſea of Campania, with orders to make repriſals 
and to plunder Vulturnum, or ws other place he 
could reach on the coaſt. 

Octavius, on his part, had been ſome time en- 
deavouring to ſupply his want of ſhipping, had 
built ſome veſſels in the ports of Italy, which, with 
the addition of thoſe he received by the deſertion 
of Menas, put him in condition to enter on the 
war with advantage. He had ordered his equip- 
ments at two ſeparate ſtations; the one at Taren- 
tum, the other on the coaſt of Etruria ; and, being 
now to make war on Sicily, he propoſed to bring 
his naval forces together at Rhegium, in the ſtraits, 
and oppoſite to Meſſina. Thither he Itkewife di- 
rected a powerful land army to march, and having 
a ſhort paffage into the iſland, to begin the war, by 
expelling Pompey from the principal ſeat of his 
power. He himſelf came round to Rhegium with 
that diviſion of his fleet which had been fitted out 
at Tarentum. Calviſius commanded the other di- 


viſion, and made ſail from the coaſt of Etrurla to 


the ſame place. 
Sextus 


I Zonaras, lib. x, c. 23. 
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. _ Sextus Pompeius, having notice of the diſpoſition 
which was thus made to attack him, likewiſe divi- 


"ded his forces. He himſelf took poſt at Meſſina to 


obſerve· Octavius, and ſent Menecrates to intercept 
Calviſius, and to n the ien, of their 
fleets. | | 
| Menecrates 1 came in ſi ght of his. ene- 
| my in the evening of the ſame day, lay that night 
under the iſland Enaria, now Iſchia, while Calvi- 
ſius came to anchor near Cumæ on the contiguous 
coaſt. Next morning, at break of day, both fleets 
got under fail; but Calviſius, having orders to 
bring his diviſion ſafe to. the general rendezvous at 
Rhegium, was deſirous. to avoid an engagement, 
and kept under the land. Menecrates, ſteering the 
ſame courſe, kept abreaſt of the enemy, till percei- 
ving their deſign to avoid him, by lying cloſe to 
the ſhore, he too ſtood in with the land, to attack 
them. 5 

Calviſius, findin; g an action ongrotdeble.” and 
thinking himſelf inferior in the {kill of his mari- 


ners, determined to bring his ſhips to anchor cloſe 


to the ſhore, where they could not be ſurrounded, 
and where his men, if attacked, having ſmooth 
water, might uſe their ſwords as on ſolid ground; 


and he accordingly formed a line in the direction 


of the coaſt, turning the prow and the beak of his 
ſhips to the ſea. 

In this poſition the ſquadron of Octavius receiv- 
ed the ſhock of the enemy, and on the right, where 
Calvifius himſelf commanded, made a good de- 

fence, 
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fence, but in the centre, many of the ſhips were GH Af. 


forced from their anchors, and ſtranded or burnt. 
Menecrates, in coming to engage, diftinguiſhing 
the galley of Menas, his ancient rival, and the 
traitor to their common maſter, bore down upon 
him, and, in the ſhock, bore away the beak of the 


enemy's galley; but, in paſſing along the fide, as 


the veſſel bruſhed, loft all the oars of his own ſhip. 
They afterwards grappled, and fought till both 
the commanders were wounded ; and Menecrates, 
finding himſelf diſabled, and in danger of being 
taken, went headlong into the ſea. His galley 
inſtantly ſtruck, and was towed off by the enemy. 
This event, although the advantage was otherwiſe 


greatly on the ſide of Pompey, diſpirited the whole 


ſquadron; and Demochares, who ſucceeded Me- 
necrates in the command of Pompey's fleet, ne- 
glecting the advantage he might have reaped from 
the ſituation and loſs of the enemy, withdrew to 
the iſland Ænaria, and from thence, on the fol- 
lowing day, fet fail for Sicily. Calviſius, having 
endeayoured to repair his damage, continued his 
voyage, under the land, towards the ſtraits of Meſ- 
ſina. 5 * 7 | 
Octavius, at the ſame time, not knowing of this 
action, but being impatient to effect the junction 
of his fleets, made fail from Rhegium, and ſtood 
to the northward. When the greater part of the 
fleet had paſſed the port of Meſſina, he was obſerv- 
ed by Sextus Pompeius, who put to fea, and at- 


tacked his rear. Octavius nevertheleſs continued on 
| His 
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HA his way through the gut, and would have declined 
5 A an action, if it could have been avoided ; but find- 


ing himſelf in danger of ſuffering an abſolute de- 
feat from the enemy, who, taking advantage of his 
continuing under way, preſſed on his rear as in ac- 


tual flight, he made a ſignal to halt; and from the 
ſame motives which had determined Calviſius to 


form under the land, making a like diſpoſition, he 
hoped, that, by being at anchor, his men might en- 
gage under leſs diſadvantage with an enemy who 
were greatly ſuperior in the management of their 


ſhips. In the event, however, he was much more 


unfortunate than Calviſius, and had great part of 
his fleet either ſtranded or burnt. He himſelf, while 


his ſhips were ſtill engaged; regardleſs of the 


doubts which were already entertained of his cou- 


rage, left Cornificius to continue the fight, got on 


ſhore, and with a number of men, who had eſcaped 
from the wrecks, took wa on the nei + ons 


hills. 


At the deb of night, the lieutenant of Oc- 
tavius, while the enemy ſtill preſſed upon him, ſee- 


ing the danger of having all his ſhips forced on 


ſhore before morning, made a ſignal for the re- 
mains of the ſquadron to cut their cables, and ſtand 
out to ſea. In making this movement, his own 


0 galley grappled with that of Demochares, and hav- 
ing diſabled her, obliged the commander to move 


into another ſhip.” At this inſtant the other divi- 


ion of Octavius's fleet, commanded by Calviſius, 
appeared to the northward ; being ſeen firſt from 


the 
2 
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the enemy's fleet, occaſioned a * pauſe in c HAP. 


the ation. 

-- Pompey, believing this to * a freſh enemy, 
whom, after ſo much loſs. and fatigue, he was not 
in condition to engage, took his reſolution, to the 
great ſurpriſe of the ſquadron he had vanquiſhed, 
to relinquiſh his prey, and retire to Meſſina. 

Cornificius again came to anchor in the place 
of action, and being joined by Calviſius, paſſed the 
night in taking an account of his damage, in ſav- 
ing ſuch ſhips as could be got off, or in removing 
the baggage and ſtores from ſuch as were aſhore. 
Octavius, at the ſame time, made fires on the hills, 
to aſſemble the ſtragglers who had eſcaped from 
the wrecks ; of whom many repaired to his ſignals, 
without arms or neceſſaries of any ſort. 

Towards morning, a gale of wind aroſe from the 
ſouth, and rolled a great ſea through the ſtraits. | 


It continued to blow all day and the following 


night; during which time, Menas, being an ex- 
perienced mariner, had not only originally come 
to an anchor with his diviſion, as far as he could 
from the land, but continued all night to eaſe his 


anchors, by plying againſt the wind with his oars. 


Of the reſt of the fleet, ſuch ſhips as were near the 
land having drove in the night, many periſhed on 
the rocks. At break of day the wind abated ; but, 
from the effects of the ſtorm which had blown in 
the night, the ſtrand was covered with dead bodies, 
and with the fragments of ſhips. The veſſels that 
yere ſtill afloat, being about one half of the fleet, 

having 
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CH Ap: having ſtopped for a little time, to ſave as many as 
2 tbey could from the wrecks, ſet fail in a very 
ſhattered: condition for Vibo. Here they arrived 
without any moleſtation from the enemy, who 
were contented to have made their own way in ſafe- 
ty to Meſſina. Octavius himſelf having beheld the 
wreck of ſo many of his ſhips, took the route of 
Campania by land, and made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions to fruſtrate any attempts which r | 
is ad make on the coaſt. 

The ſummer. having been ſpent in theſe unde- 
cifive operations, both parties prepared for a vigo- 
rous renewal of the conteſt in the following ſpring. 

GG ook Pompey himſelf continued to alarm the coaſt of 
pa, . 67. Italy during the winter, while he ſent Apollopha- 
— Sta nes, one of his officers, to make a deſcent upon 
wu. Africa. Octavius gave orders to repair the loſs of 
his ſhips, and to recruit his land-forces. He had 
recourſe to the affiſtance of Antony, who had hi- 
therto expreſſed a diſlike to the war,'and was pro- 
bably jealous of the acceſſions of power which 
Octavius was likely to gain by the deſtruction of 

Sextus Pompeius. Ton 

Antony however, upon this Wagnis from his 

ellis ſet ſail from Greece, and appeared at 
Tarentum with a fleet of three hundred ſhips, 
though ftill undetermined, it is ſuppoſed, which 
fide he ſhould take in the preſent conteſt. But 
Octavia, who had accompanied her huſband to 
'Tarentum, had the addreſs to turn the ſcale in fa- 

. your. of her brother. She undertook to be the 
83 N mediator 
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mediator of their differences, went on ſhore, and c nav. 


procured an amicable interview betwixt them. 
At this meeting they made an exchange of ſea and 
land forces. Antony gave to Octavius one hundred 
and twenty ſhips, and had in return twenty thou- 
ſand legionary ſoldiers. To confirm the removal 
of all their ſuſpicions, Julia, the infant daughter 
of Octavius by Scribonia, was, on this occaſion, 
betrothed to Antyllis, one of the ſons of Antony 
by Fulvia; and a daughter of Antony was be- 


trothed to Domitius. Theſe ſchemes of alliance, 


projected in the infancy of the parties, never took 
effet, but were among the artifices with which 
the parents endeavoured to amuſe each other. 
Octavius and Antony now agreed, with very lit- 
tle heſitation, that Pompey had forfeited the Con- 
fulate, the prieſthood, and all the: other advanta- 
ges which had been ceded in his favour by the 
late treaty; and they made new arrangements 
reſpecting the ſucceſſion to office, in behalf of 
themſelves and their friends. The principal ob- 
ject in theſe arrangements was the gratifying their 
adherents with titles of rank. In the preceding 


year, no leſs than ſixty- ſeven perſons had paſfed 


through the office of Prætor. This dignity, as 
well as that of Conſul, was frequently, for the 


ſake of the title, taken up and reſigned in the ſame 
day. The office of Ædile, which uſed to be of 
ſo much conſequence under the republic, as it gave 
an opportunity to court the fayour of the People 
with entertainments and ſhows, being now of no 


yalue 
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c CHA r. value on this account, and, though ſtill expenſive, 
—— being loweſt in the ranks of en was generally 


— 4. Hatto x: 1 576144. 
The period for ata he —_ ee 1 "9 


of the Triumvirs had been granted by the Roman 
Senate and People being now about to determine, 
Octavius and Antony, without having recourſe to 
the ſame form of appointment, reſumed the exer- 
eiſe of their power for five years longer. And 
having, in appearance, amicably ſettled the ſeve- 
ral points in diſpute betwixt themſelves, they ſe- 
parated in purſuit: of their reſpective objects; Oc- 
tavius being intent on the war with Sextus Pom- 
peius, and his colleague on that with the Parthians. 
But, to the great danger of their future agree- 
ment, Antony was no longer attended by Octavia, 
who had hitherto ſerved as the principal bond of 
their union, in continual danger of being broken 

by the jealouſies and extravagancies of her huſband. 
She had born him a child, was again pregnant, and 
being unable to attend him in the dangers or fa- 
tigues to which he was likely to be expoſed in the 
Parthian war, was prevailed on to remain in , 
and to fix her reſidence at Rome ?. 

In the proſpect of an ace d campaign, 
Agrippa was recalled from Gaul, where he had 
been employed by Octavius in the preceding ſum- 
mer, and during the miſcarriages, on the coaſt, of 

Italy. This officer, although of mean extraction, 


le to the RAT honours which could, in this 
Fre 


: 1 Dio. call lib. xlviii. c. 453. 
2 Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. v. Dio. Call; lib, zlviii. e. 45, &c. 
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hure uf h country, be attained n As cuae. 


he was: not born to the dignity and pretenſions of — — 


a, Romen Senator, be cannot be accuſed, with 
others, of having betrayed that character; but 
coming forward amidſt the ruins of, a fallen re- 
public, and after the extinction of thoſe virtues 
which were neceſſary to ita preſervatipn. he ap- 
pears among the firſt who underſtood and poſſeſ- 
{ed the habits and accompliſhments. which are re- 
quired in ſupport of a monarchy ; ſubmiſſion with- 
out ſervility or baſeneſs, application, fidelity, and 
courage; eſtimating honours by his nearneſs to 
his prince, and merit. by the degree in which he 
could promote his fervice-*. He had in the pre- 
ceding ſummer obtained ſome: victories on the 
Rhine, and was the firſt Roman, after Julius Cz- 
ſar, who had paſſed that barrier of the German na- 
tions. Upon his arrival at Rome he might have 
had a triumph on account of theſe ſervices ; but 
more actuated by Wal and reſpect for his maſter, 
than by perſonal yanity, he ſaid, that it did not 
become him to triumph while the proſperity of 
Cæſar was yet in ſuſpenſe. /, - _ 

Agrippa was by his genius, qualified fo chan ex- 
ecution of magnificent works, as well as for the 
ſteady and able conduct of military operations, 


Obſerving, that the diſaſters of the preceding year 


were to be imputed, in ſome meaſure, to the want 
of - harbours and proper retreats for ſhipping on 


164 8 7 . 
A Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 79. 2 
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* H CHAP the weſtern oH of Ttaly, he made it his firſt ob- 
— ject to ſupply this defect, by opening a communi- 
cation from the fea to the lakes in the neigbbour- 

hood of Baite; which were ſpacious within, and 

when thus rendered acceſſible by navigable entries, 

might furniſn every conveniency for tlie reception 

and eonſtruction of fleets. In deſcribing the ma- 
ſonrywhich was neeeſſary in the formation of theſe 
communications, mention is made of the peculiar 

advantage derived from the uſe of butnt earth ta- 

ken from the neighbouring mountains; and which 

being uſed for ſand in the compoſition of mortar, 

made an excellent cement for buildings en, war 

to remain under water 

While the ſummer paſſed in the execution i of 
theſe works, and in the conſtruction of ' ſhips, to 

encounter an enemy who was ſo formidable at ſea, 

Menas; repenting of his late deſertion; entered in- 
to a correſpondence with 'bigyformer maſter; and 
being aſſured of pardon, wie 1 

1 leys from the fleet of Octavius, then under the 
= command of Culviſtus and returned to his former 
| ſervice. Octavius took · this"ceaſion to ſuperſede 
Calviſſus, upom an imputition of heglect, and ap- 
= pointed Agrippa to ſucceed: him in the conduct of 
= the War wining to Dubin aide Eng whit 
| e About A geur-Gns ſpent 0 u enipmet of a 
| dee fleet and in training the mariners, whieh, for the 
vs Plancus, convenience of harbours and docks, was execut- 
us Nera, ed, as before, at two nee ſtations ; one at 


P. Sulpici- | 
us —_ | = Tarentum, 


nus. nt 
: 1 Dio. Caſſ. lib. Ayu. c. 48, 49, 80, 51, 51. 
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Tarentum, under Statilius Taurus, where the c1 ae; 
ſhips which had been furriſnhed by Antony ſtill , 


remained; the other in the new harbour of the 
Lucrine lake; near Puteoli, "ow: the nen of 
r n en 
Lepidus, to ſecond: the e of; Odavius, 
had aſſembled: his forces on the coaſt of Africa; 
and it was concerted that Sicily/ſhould be invaded 
in three places at once: at Lilybæum, the neareſt 
part to Africa, by Lepidus; at Mylæ, on the 
northern ſide of the iſland, by Agrippa; and at 
Taurominium, on the eaſtern coaft, by Statilius 
Taurus. It Was projected that the -armaments 
equipped for theſe different ſervices, ſnould be at 
their places of deſtination as emp ah as * 
ee Nn 
While theſe preparations were * Otavi- 
us, reſiding chiefly at Tarentum or at Cuma, left 
the adminiſtration of civil affairs at Rome in the 
hands of Mzcenas, who, though not veſted with 
any office of magiſtracy, or any other public cha- 
racter beſides that of a petſon in the confidence of 
his maſter, poſſeſſed a ſupreme authority. Octa- 
vius himſelf, when the plan'of the war was ripe for 
execution, joined that diviſion of his forces which 
was led by Agrippa, and [ſailed from Puteoli at 
the appointed time; but after he had cleared the 
bay of Naples, and weathered the promontory of 
* met with a ſtorm, by * n of 
oft ores. 8217197 = this 
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CHAT. his ſhips: were damaged, and Are to put 
= back into the pbrt he had lefſft. 
This accident was likely to peo the ope- 
rations of the campaign, or to delay the invaſion 
of Sicily for another ſeaſon. But the complaints 
of the people in Italy, ſuffering under the obſtruc- 
tion that was given by Pompey to the importa- 
tion of corn, called for an immediate relief. Some 
of the projected operations of the campaign were 
already begun; and required to be ſupported. Le- 
pidus had ſailed with the firſt diviſion of his army, 
and had landed in the neighbburhood of Lillybæ- 
um; and Statilius Taurus had advanced from Ta- 
rentum to Leucopetræ, oppoſite to Taurominium, 
the place at which he was ordered to make his 
deſcent. Urged by theſe conſiderations, Octavius, 
with fuch repairs as he could accompliſh, in about 
thirty days after he had returned into port, again 
put to ſea. At Strougyle he learnt that Pompey, 
with the greater part of his fleet, lay off Mylæ, to 
guard that acceſs to the iſland of Sicily. Think. 
ing this, therefore; a favourable opportunity ta 
puſh his other attack from Leucopetræ to Tauro- 
minium, he himſelf returned to the coaſt of Italy, 
landed at Vibo, went from thence by land to Leu- 
copetræ, and put the ſquadron from that place in 
motion for 22 rs TEES on my en 
rouſly! non | 
While Odtavius was ER a+ at one 1 
mity « of the Straits, Agrippa, on the other, had 
| come 


come. to action with'Pompey's fleet off the harbour HA. 


the loſs of thirty ſhips . This circumſtance fill 
further confirmed Octavius in his intention to paſs 
with his army into Sicily; and he accordingly, 
withaut meeting with any obſtruction, arrived at 
Taurominium, and landed his farces. 

Sentus Pompeius, in the mean time, ien had 
intimation of this deſign, ſoon after the action at 
Myle, had withdrawn in the night to Meſſina; 
and having put ſteſi men on board his ſhips, ſteer- 
ed for Taurominium, and came: in ſight of the har - 
bour ſoon after the enemy had diſembarked. By 
the unexpected appearance of a fleet much ſupe- 
rior to his own, Octavius was greatly alarmed; 
and leaving the command of the forces he had 
juſt landed to Cornificius, he ordered his ſhips to 
ſlip their cables, and make what fail they could 
to recover the harbour of Leucopetræ, on the Ita- 
lian ſhore. He himſelf went on board a ſmall pin- 
nace, in order the better to eſcape the purſuit of 
the enemy, and with a very few attendants landed 
in a creek: on the coaſt of Italy. His ſhips were 
diſperſed, part taken, and many ſtranded among 
the rocks; but he himfelf made his way in the night 
to Leucopetræ, where a diviſion of the army, un- 
der Meſſala, waited for the return of the ſhips, in 
which wand were to follow the former embarka- 


tion. Son il 
E e 3. and, 


2 Oroſius, lib. vi. p. 266. 
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Har. Octavius, without being diſconcerted by this 

— diſaſter, or by a conſciouſneſs of the part which he 

himſelf had acted, and which ſerved to confirm all 
the former imputations of cowardice; without loſs 
of time; ſent immediate diſpatches to all the ſtations 
of his troops, to give notice of his fafe arrival in 
the camp of Meſſala. 'Before he ſhiſted his wet 
clothes, or took any food; he made all the neceſ- 
ſary arrangements; ſent a pinnace to Cornificius, 
* whom he had leſt in the command of the army in 
Sicily, with orders to defend himfelf to the laſt 
extremity; and another to Agrippa, with inſtruc- 
tions to move as ſoon as he could, by ſea or by 
land, to the relief of thoſe who were! beſet by the 
enemy at Taurominium. And be ordered Cari- 
nas, who with three legions lay embarked at Vibo, 
to ſail without loſs of! Eg —_ to I Agripps 
at Lipare. | 

While 8 was i with his fleet e 
hs coaſt from Meſſina to Taurominium, he had or- 
dered a great body of horſe on the ſhore to keep 
pace, as nearly as poſſible, with the motion of his 
ſhips ;-and as they approached to Taurominium, 
while he himſelf ſhould block up the harbour, to 
lay waſte the country, or to en he CL is 
parties of the enemy. . 

Cornificius, whom Ocuvius had left in hs com- 
mand of his forces at this place, finding himſelf 
in danger of being ſurrounded, took his reſolution 
to depart from the coaſt, and, if poſſible, to join 
Agrippa, who, he had reaſon to believe, might by 

. £ 
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this time have effected his landing at Myle, on OR Ar. 


the oppoſite ſide of the iſland. He accordingly CEE 
endeavoured: to convey. intelligence of his deſign, 
and requeſted Agrippa to come forward to meet 

him with a proper force, and witli the neceſſary 


— for de relief of bes troops; and-to fur 
his junctionn £445 1 


The. route byarkioh Cornificius 8 likely 
to avoid Pompey's ſtations, led by the ſkirts of 


Mount Ætna, and over barren tracts, that were 


ſtill covered, inſtead of ſoil; with pumlce and la- 
va, chich Had been diſchärged from the ,moun- 


tain, and / which were not any: where covered with 
vegetation, or ſupplied with water. His way over 


this ſpecies of foil lay through difficult paſſes; oc- 
eupied by:the natives, who either haraſſed his rear, 
or diſputed His paſſage in front. But after having 


undergone great labour and diſtreſs, and having 
loſt a conſiderable part of his army by fatigue or by 


famine, he was met by Laronius, with a reinforce- 


ment of troops and ſupply of proviſions from 
Agrippa; and, upon the appearance of this relief, 
was ſuffered by the enemy to continue the re- 


mainder of his march undiſturbed. 
Thus the two ſeparate diviſions of the army of 


Octavius, with which he intended at once to have 


attacked the oppoſite ſides of the iſland, were aſ- 


ſembled together on the northern coaſt. Hither 


he himſelf ſoon after repaired, and began his ope- 


rations by land at the head of twenty- one legions, 


224 twenty 


— 
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twenty thouſand hotſe, and e five — 
light os irregular infantry. 1 10 41:1: 220 

Pompey was yet ſtrong in the . of 
Meins or in that angle of the iſland which 
pointed torurds Italy. The ground being rugged 
and mountainous in the interior parts, forming a 
ridge from Mount tna to the head of Pelorus, 
his quarters were acceſſible only, or chieſty, by the 


roads on the coaſt, leading from Mylæ on the one 


hand, and from Taurominium on the other, to 
Meſſina. Of theſe communications he was (till 
maſter, by means iof the furtreſſes which he po 
ſeſſed at Mylæ, and at Taurominium. As he fup- 
poſed that ;Lepidus; from the ſide of Africa, would 
attempt to: cooperate: with the forces of Octavius 
from Italy, he had ſtationed , at. Lilybæum a part 
of his fleet, and a conſiderable body of troops, 


commanded by Plennius, to oppoſe the deſcent 


and advances of the enemy on that quarter. The 
officer who had charge of his fleet on this ſtation, 


had ſuffered the firſt embarkation of Lepidus to 


eſcape, and to effect their landing; but being ſo 
fortunate as to intercept the ſecond, he in a great 
meaſure diſconcerted the intended Surrey of _ 


the.enemy on that ſide. 


Lepidus, accordingly, with that perk of hide army 
which he had landed in Sicily, remained inactive 
in the neighbourhood of Lilybæum, until having 
accounts that Octavius was arrived in the 3fland, 


that he had united together the different diviſions of 


his 
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his atmy at Mylz} and had obliged-Sextus Pompei- c n Ar. 
us to collect all his force in the neighbourhood:of 22? 


Meffina, he ſuppoſed that the country from thence 
might be open to him; and he: accordingly; not- 
withſtanding that Plennius, with a: conſiderable 
body of Pompey's force, remained behind him at 
Lilybæum, marched from one end of the iſland to 
the other; and having effected his junction with 
Octavius, conſi rmed him in the reſolution to preſt 
upon Pompey at once withy _ A Pn: e 

both by ſea and land. O 
In execution of this . Agrippit made u iti 
to land at the head of Pelorus ; and having drawn 
the attention of the enemy to that quarter, favour» 
ed the deſign of Octavius, who in the mean time, 
ſurptiſed and took the fortreſs of Mylæ. The 
combined army of Octavius and Lepidus having 
gained this important advantage, continued ftiH 
further to preſs upon Pompey, made movements 
which threatened to inveſt Meſſina itſelf, and to 
cut off the communications of his fleet and army 
with the country in the neighbourhood of that 
city: In order to avoid theſe inconveniences, Pom- 
pey found himſelf under a neceſſity to hazard a 
battle either by ſea or by land, or wherever his an- 
tagoniſts preſented an opportunity the moſt likely 
to procure him relief. He himſelf relied chiefly 
on his naval force; and accordingly, without ſeek- 
ing for any advantage of ſituation or ſurpriſe, pre- 
ſented himſelf to the enemy near to Naulochus, 
between 


3 
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cn av. between the promohtories of bee Pelorus, 
XY; andowas there met by Agrippa. III! hn 


The fleets which were now e confiſied 


of about three hundred ſhips on each fide; When 


formel in order of battle, their lines were nearly 


olf equal extent. The conſtruction of ſhips was the 


ſame; and they advanced deliberately on ſmoath 


Water, without any eircumſtance that appeared to 


prognoſticate the victory on either fide. The ar- 


mies, at the: ſane: time; were drawn up on the 


ſhore, and in ſight of the ſcene which was to be 
acted before them. After an obſtinate fight, in 
which the flegt of Pompey already ſuffexeſl con · 
ſiderably, ſeventeen; of his ſhips at once withdrew 


from the action, and ſtood away for the Straits of 


Meſſina. Thoſe that were neareſt the land ran 


upon the ſhore; and were wrecked or taken; the 


remainder being farther at ſea, and cut off from 


their own harbours, ſtruck, 1 ed _—_ 
ſelves up to the enemy 


The progreſs of the action at ding was e 
2 from the land with ſhouts or acclamations 
on the one ſide, and with ſilent affliction, or with 
cries of deſpair, on the other. Twenty-eight ſhips 


of Pompey's fleet were ſunk; above two hundred 


and fifty, being the whole that remained befides 
the ſeventeen which fled to Meſſina, were ſtranded, 
taken, or burnt . Octavius loft only three ſhips. 
. Pompey, perceiving the extent of his calamity, 


was ſeized with deſpair ; , without having 


given 


I es lib, vi. c. 18. 
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given: aoy orders i in yy made haſte to „ Meſlina. CHAP. 


ſelves Slant: — cheir vita whine over to the 
enemy. He himſelf, at Meſſina, made a feint of 
muſtering his forces, as for an obſtinate defence. 
He called in all the ſhips which any where remained 
on the coaft; Waal the forces that could be found 
on the iſland.. But, in the midſt of theſe pre- 
tended arrangements for a vigorous reſiſtance, he 
had taken in ſecret his refohution to! depart from 


Sicily; and having a veſſel prepared for his re- 


eeption, went on board with his daughter, and a 
few 1 whom he had *. to attend * in 
nn an „ uin 
As ſoom 2 as ai veſſel; in which it was 8 
that Pompey. had embarked, appeared under: ſail, 
all the ſhips which were then in the harbour put 
to ſea, with intention to follow whatever courſe he 
ſnould ſteer; but without receiving any orders or 
intimation of a place at which to re- aſſemble, in 
caſe of ſeparation. The unfortunate leader obſerv- 
ing, among the ſhips which followed him, ſome that 
were commanded by officers in whom, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of his fortunes, he could not confide, 
wiſhed. to ſeparate from them, gave out that he 
meant to avoid the coaſts, and, in order to deceive 
them, in the night, extinguiſhing his lights, rowed 
cloſe to the ſhore of Italy, and turning round the 
head-lands till he was oppoſite to Corcyra, ſtood 


over for that iſland, from thence to Cephalonia, 


and 
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cuar and laſt of all to Leſbos, where he landed at My- 
. tilens, a place at which he had, refided with his 
mother Cornelia, during the campaign between 
his father and the firſt; Ceſar in Theſſaly, and from 
whence: he had been carried, about twelve years 
before this date, to partake in the cataſtrophèé of his 
father's fortunes on the coaſt of Egypt. At My- 
tilené, notwithſtanding the memory of | thoſe diſ- 
cauraging circumſtanees, and the low ſtate of his 
own' affairs; he met with a: hoſpitable reception; 
and paſſed: the winter in humble expectation of 
protection from Antony, to _ generality; he 
intended to commit himfelf; 
Octavius, in the mean time, ſulpeaing. chat 
Pompey. muſt have taken refuge in ſome part of 
the provinces which were in the juri ſdiction of his 
colleague, was cautious not to awaken his jealouſy, 
by preſuming to violate his ſanctuary, or by pre- 
tending to anticipate the reſolutions he might be 
inclined to take on the ſubject of this ſuppliant *. 
After the only remaining leader of the Pom- 
peian party had made ſo wretched an exit from 
Sicily, Plennius, who, ſoon after the departure of 
Lepidus from the neighbourhood of Lilybæum, 
had ſet out with fix legions to join his commander, 
and who had come too late to be comprehended 
in the ſurrender of the army at Naulochus, threw 
himſelf into Meſlina, more with an intention to 


obtain favourable terms for the troops under his 
command, 


t Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlix. e. 18. 
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command, than with _ pre gen to een the CHAT; 


affairs of his maſter, : 

At this time Lepidus Being near to © Mettina, 
while Octavius ſtill remained at Naulochus, inveſt- 
ed the place, and, without conſulting his colleague, 
granted the terms which were aſked by Plennius, 
took poſſeſſion of the town, and incorporated with 
his own army the troops which had ſerved under 
that officer. In concluding this treaty, and in 
taking the advantage of it to ſtrengthen himſelf, 


without the concurrence or participation of Cæſar, 


he had earneſt remonſtrances made to him by A- 
grippa, who had come with his victorious fleet to 


Meſſina; but it ſoon after appeared that Lepidus 


not only thought himſelt entitled to decide in that 
inſtance, but, upon the acceſſion of ſtrength which 


he had gained, began to form much higher pre- 


tenſions. He now reckoned under his own ſtand- 
ard twenty-two legions, with a numerous body 
of horſe, and propoſed not only to keep poſſeſſion 
of Meſſina, but to claim the whole iſland of Si- 
eily as an appendage of his province in Africa. 
He accordingly ſent W m the * 
* towns. 

Octavius, already W at "or oekefpitacion 


with which Lepidus had, without his concurrence, 


granted a capitulation to the troops at Meſſina, 
loudly complained of the meaſures which he took 
to appropriate the iſland of Sicily to himſelf, with- 
3 the conſent of his aſſociates i in the empire; al- 

1 * 
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om Ar. leged that he had been called thither as a mere 
| — auxiliary, and had borne no part of the expence 
incurred in the war. Lepidus, on his part, com- 
plained of the injuſtice: which had already been 
done to himſelf in withholding Spain, his original 
lot in the partition of the provinces; and ſaid, if 
it were ſu ppoſed that Africa, with the addition of 
Sicily, were more than an equivalent for Spain, he 
was willing to ſurrender. them ſag in e 
for that province. 
This diſpute being likely to: i in a ſerious 
ee the ordinary intercourſe between the two 
camps was diſcontinued, and precautions were 
taken by their reſpective oſſicers, as in the preſence 
of an enemy. Meantime, both armies ſaw with 
diſlike the ſymptoms of an open rupture, and of a 
freſh war, in which ſoldiers, without any proſpect 
of advantage, even td the victors, were mutually 
to imbrue their hands in blood, in order to de- 
cide à queſtion of were i or remmulation. be- 
tween their leaders. 
In comparing the matetenfions or baſs of the 
chiefs to be engaged in this quarrel, the prefe- 
rence, in the eſteem of both armies, was certainly | 
due to Octavius. To his poſſeſſion of Spain and : 
the two Gauls, he joined that of Italy, with the 
metropolis, or ſeat of the empire. He bore the 0 
name of OCæſar, was at the head of that formi- | 
dable military power; which: had broken the force | 
( 


of. the: Tepubis, extinguiſhed the authority of the 
Senate, 
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party had obtained the prefitable lots in the late 


diſtribution of ſettlements and military rewards. 


Lepidus, on the contrary, without any faction at- 
tached to his perſon, and without any high repu- 
tation, had been placed in the command of armies 
by the appointment or ſufferance of others. The 
origin of his merit with Julius Ceſar, which con- 
ſiſted in proſtituting the dignity of Prætor to his 
firſt ufurpations in the city, was an act of baſeneſs. 
His place from thenceforward, in the military ar- 


rangements which enſued, was matter of courſe, or 


due merely to his rank, without any regard to a- 
bilities or merit. His being admitted as a third 
in the preſent diviſion of the ſovereignty, proceed - 
ed ſolely from the mutual jealouſies of the other 
two, who wiſhed for a perſon to witneſs their tran- 
ſactions, and to hold ſome ſpecies of balance be- 


tween them. In the choice which they made of 


Lepidus, not his perſonal merit, but his want of 
any pretenſions, that could interfere with either 
in the deſign which they ſeverally entertained of 
poſſeſſing 10 pity ene a Pripcipal recommen- 


dation. 


In rhis Aten Ovid was — of a 


erde in the opinion even of the troops who 


had been inliſted to ſerve under the command of his 


tiral. He accordingly thought this a favourable 
opportunity, while Antony was at a diſtance, and 


111 | . no 
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GH CHAP. no enemy exiſting. either in Sicily qr Italy, to avail 
= himſelf of the weakneſs and incapacity of Lepi· 


dus; to ſtrip him of his ſhare in the empire, and 
to ſeize upon the province of Africa, and the ar- 
m now in Sicilys as an acceſſion to his own ſtrength. 
For this purpoſe, he employed proper agents in the 
camp of Lepidus, gained many of his principal of. 
ficers by preſents, and hy the expectation of greater 
rewards. Having much contempt for the charac- 
ter of their leader, and thinking the way ſuffi- 
ciently prepared for an open declaration, he pre- 
ſented himſelf with a party of horſe in the front 
of their camp. entered as ſa friend, with a few at- 
tendants; and mounting an eminence, from which 
he might be heard by the crowds that aſſembled 
around him, he: complained of the ſteps which 
had been taken by their general toward a rup- 
ture between the two armies, and expreſſed his 
ſincere deſite that all differences might be remo- 
ved, without engaging in new ſcenes, of blood ſo 
many valiant LY had 6 ſo well of 
their leaders. 
It appears that ——_ af = ot and ſoldiers 
in the camp of Lepidus were prepared for the part 
they were to act on this occaſion; they applauded 
the concern which Octavius expreſſed for the ar- 
mies, and declared themſelves willing to obey his 
commands. Others, though not in the concert, 
followed this example, ran to their arms, and 
haſtened to preſent Octavius with their colours, 


in 


F 
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in token that THU received him as [their ge- CHAP, 
neral. 18 At 1 


TLepidus to whom this viſit and its bene 


were altogether unexpected, being rouſed by ſuch 


an indignity, ran forth to the ſtreets of the camp, 


ſounded to arms; and, as many of the troops were 


unappriſed of what had paſſed, or, from mere ha- 
bit, were diſpoſed to obey his command, without 
confidering who was their enemy, attacked Octa- 
vius, obliged him to repaſs through the gate at 


which he had entered, and to place himſelf under 


cover of the cavalry, who were waiting to receive 


him, and whoſe protection was now neceſſary, to 


reconduct him in ſafety to his own camp. 

In this manner the deſign to ſupplant Lepidus, 
on the point of ſucceſs, appeared to be fruſtrated. 
But the tranſaction had made too deep an impreſ- 
ſion to be ſo lightly removed. The doubts which 


had been raiſed, and the choice now to be made of 
a leader, was generally decided in favour of Cæſar. 
The effect of this deciſion accordingly appeared in 
a great 'deſertion from the army of his rival, either 
then, or during the ſubſequent night. The legions, 
lately come over from the ſervice of Sextus Pom- 
peius, beginning to deſert their new leader, Lepi- 


dus threw himſelf, with the uſual guards of his per- 


ſon, in the way to ſtop them. But finding that the 


very body with which he expected to prevent this 
deſertion joined thoſe who were going over to the 


enemy, he mixed entreaties and threats laid hold 
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CHAP, « an enſign-ſtaff, and attempted by force to ſtop 
— . the officer, in whoſe hands it ſerved to conduct a 


body of. men from their ſtation. Dead or * 


« live,” ſaid the bearer, you /ball . quit Jour 
« hold.“ The cavalry at the ſame time mounted 


thaie: horſes; but, without leaving their ground, 


ſent a meſſage to Octavius, defiring to know, whe- 
ther he choſe that Lepidus ſhould be ſecured or 


had no deſign upon the perſon of Lepidus, they 


moved . without any further notice, 2 their 


general. þ $5 1 
The 1 Triumvir, ſeeing. = Jefefion 


of his army complete, and having no longer any 
friends or retinue to attend his perſon, laid aſide 


his imperial robes, and, in the ordinary dreſs of a 


citizen, walked towards the camp and the tent of his 
rival. Multitudes followed him, to gratify their 
curioſity; in ſeeing what was to paſs in ſo new a 


ſcene. A perſon who, the moment before, had 
been at the head of a great army, and reputed a 
third in the ſovereignty of the empire, was now, 


by the ſudden deſertion of his own troops, redu- 
ced to the condition of a private man, and was to 
appear as a ſuppliant before an antagoniſt whom 
he had recently ſet at defiance. | To complete the 
ſcene of his humiliation, in entering the preſence 
of Octavius, he would haye thrown himſelf on the 
5 wrt hy was POR: n the courteſy of his 
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and of his perſonal conſequence, would not accept c ae. 
this mark of abaſement, and gave him leave to . 
return into Italy, where he continued afterwards 


to live many years, equally neglected by thoſe a- 


gainſt whom he had been made the inſtrument of 
injuſtice or cruelty, as by thoſe who had made 


him their tool. 


END OF VOLUME FOURTH. 


